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|[ TAYLOR & BOURNIQUE CO. 


Grain Merchants 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN OF 
Elevators EASTERN BRANCHES: 
_ Milwaukee, Chicago and Schneider, Ind ew. Sere Oteyy Me Z- 


ae Boston, Mass. 
‘2,500,000 Bushels ; Philadelphia, Pa. Cl O ve r 


Private Wires All Offices Be OkIae AND 
- Fast ‘and Efficient Service 


a ee Consign to us at Fattosasity aT Timothy 


___ MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO OR SCHNEIDER, IND. 
Established 1877 


1} LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. ea atta 
u 
CRAIN and HAY i 


a Seed Company 
ay ny We Solicit Your Consignments 
. hee Louis" Kansas City _ New Orleans Oklahoma City MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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GRAIN, PROVISIONS STOCKS AND BONDS 


"(all Departuents). 322-330 Postal inti Building CHICAGO 
We solicit consignments and furnish bids on Cash Grain and Provisions for all markets 


BACHE SERVICE 


USE IT 
ON 


| Our Own Importation— 
_ Recleaned and Polished 
over: 99. Peehate _ Germination over 85 
Samples and Price on Application 
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GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Chicago, Ill. 


. Wholesale Field and Grass Seeds 
_ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Each Belt Ran Eighteen Y ears 


Kighteen years’ service and still running. 
. 


That’s the record of four Diamond Belts 
each 303 feet long, 36 inches wide, 4-ply 
in thickness, in one of our largest grain 
elevators. 


Diamond Grain Elevator Belts have 
achieved an enviable reputation for effi- 
cient and economic service. We have 
yet to record a single case in which the 
service of Diamond Grain Belts has failed 
to satisfy the user. 


in laying plans for a new belt installation 
consult a Diamond expert—his advice 
may be helpful. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


AKRON, OHIO 


Diamond 
Grain Elevator Belts 


ITS A 
Diamon 
PRODUCT 
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“Western” Gyrating Cleaner 


THE WESTERN LINE 


Special Values 


Our special May values in grain elevator machinery 
aftord an excellent opportunity to procure now your 
needed summer equipment. Early buying will be 
to your advantage. , 


Western Cleaners and Shellers 


These machines are built for lightness, strength and 
quality service. They a unequaled for general 
grain elevator work. We equip your plant from 
pit to cupola. 


Our Descriptive Catalog furnished on request 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Accurate | Dependable Durable 
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Eee most important point about a scale is accuracy. 

The quality of accuracy is in-built in “The Stand- 
ard” Scales. Every one must be right, for if a scale 
does not weigh accurately, it doesn’t weigh at all, it 
only approximates. 


sTTHE STANDARD” Scales are guaranteed to be 

strictly high-grade throughout, both in materials 
and workmanship. The name “The Standard” is your 
guarantee of the very highest quality in scale construc- 
tion. 


Bes type of scale used in Grain Elevators and 
~ Flour Mills is included in “The Standard” line— 
Portables, Hopper, Dormant, Wagon, Dump, Motor 
Truck and Railroad Track Scales. 


pee today for our latest Scale Catalogue No. 73. 
If you mention the type of scale in which you are 
interested, we shall be pleased to give you full informa- 


tion regarding prices, etc. Address our nearest branch 
office. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO BALTIMORE DALLAS 
145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 1547 Columbus Rd. 163 N. May St. 409 N. Gay St. 3027 Elm St. 
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DAIRY FEED 


The best thing about your 
Suerene Dairy Feed is that it sat- 
isfies the dairyman, as every bag we 
put out is~a_ repeater.’’—E. C. 
Everett, Marysville, Ky. 


“Wor many years we have handled 
your Suerene Dairy Feed. We con- 
sider it one of the best and most 
economical feeds in the market, al- 
ways up to the guarantee.’’—S. 8S. 
Dixon, Toledo, Ohio, 


20 YEARS—20 REASONS why Sucrene Feeds should be 
your logical choice for feed-handling profits. 


Each succeeding year has added new triumphs to Sucrene 
Feeds. Constant demands on the part of the feeder have in- 
spired the dealer to keep well stocked on Sucrene products, * 
and as a result enormous sales have followed. 


“JT have tested almost all commer- 
cial feeds offered to corn belt swine 
growers. I found your feed to be 
the very highest quality, with grow- 
ing power on young stock to develop 
them into the most perfect specimens 
I have ever seen.’’—E, C. Stone, 
Secy., American Hampshire Swine 
Record Assn. 


Your strongest basis for sales, next to the peculiarly favor- 
able conditions in the feeding world, are the 


Remarkable F eding Records 


which stock raisers, dairymen and poultry men have made in recent years with 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Sucrene Horse Feed with Alfalfa 
Sucrene Hog Meal Sucrene Poultry Mash with Buttermilk 
Sucrene Calf Meal Sucrene Scratch Feeds 


“We have sold Sucrene Feeds for 
several years and take pleasure in 
advising that our customers are per- 
fectly satisfied with your products.. 
As evidence we enclose order for 

r.oad. We can especially 
recommend your Sucrene Hog Meal.” 
—Canal Elevator Co., Peru, Ind, 


Sucrene Feeds have always been advertised in a big way. The 
demand for them is greater than ever, and our new mill at 
Peoria enables us to meet it. 


We are having a big run especially on the entire line of Su- 
crene Scratch Feeds for poultry, which offers an attractive 
business opportunity right now. 


Let us have your order at once for a supply that will enable 
you to take care of the business that’s waiting for you. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
Main Office and Mills: Peoria, Illinois 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 205 The Bourse. 
Boston, Mass., 85 Broad St., Boston 9. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 419 Sloan Bldg. 


“Since we commenced to handle 
your Scratch and Chick Feeds, we 
Rave largely increased our poultry 
feed sales; and at present rate will 
handle fifty cars of this feed this 
year. The cleanliness and uniform 
quality of these feeds appeal to our 
trade.’—The James McCoy Co., 
Peoria, Dl. 
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CINCINNATI 


The Central Distributing Point for Grain and Hay 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


A Few Reasons Why Shipments of 
Grain and Hay to Cincinnati Pay Best 


First.—It has the “square deal” plugging system for hay. 

Second.—It has reconsignment and transit privileges as well as other favorable points necessary to the most 
successful handling of grain or hay shipments. 

Third.—As the terminal points for 200,000 miles of ralage it is a convenient shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local buyers are enabled to distribute all products quickly and to best advantage. 
Fourth—The market embraces in its membership young, energetic, and capable grain merchants, who are 
at all times working indefatigably for the interest of their patrons. 


Ship your grain and hay to any of the following represent- 
ative and responsible grain merchants, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds DORSEL GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
- BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain Exclusively EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed » 
BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, Hay, Feed FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
W. L. BROWN & CO., Grain and Hay GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and Hay 
COSTELLO GRAIN & HAY CO., THE JOSEPH F., DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 

Hay and Grain MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, Strictly Commission 
DE MOLLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay THE NUTRITIA COMPANY, Feeds 
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Wel ~ ee 


eng, Sern and Power Transmitting Machinery 


FOR THE MILL 


Equipment 
Will Give You 
The Service 
You Have a 
Right to Expect 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


‘The Weller Manufacturing Company have 
specialized in the design and manufacture 
of modern equipment—the better kind—for 


GHGS S| the mill and elevator. 
MATA jam| Weller made equipment will be found doing 
= duty in most of the large and a great many 
of the small elevators, giving satisfactory 
service for years at a minimum expense for 
operation and upkeep. 


It is a matter of pride with us that custom- 
ers who have put Weller made equipment to 
the test, when enlarging or building addi- 
tions to their plants specify for our goods. 


ee 


WE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 


Belt Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Drag Conveyors, Bucket 
Elevators, Elevator Buckets, Elevator Casings, Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Heads, Elevator Distributing Spouts, Gray Automatic 
Shutoff for Elevator, Grain Driers, Car Loaders, Car Unloaders, 
Car Pullers, Power Shovels, One Man Elevators, Rope Drives, 
Auto Truck and Wagon Dumps, Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, 
Bearings, Friction Clutches, etc. 


siti a i 
14 We % 
° o 


Our No. 30F Catalogue Should Be in the Files of Every Mill 
and Elevator. Send for Your Copy. 


WELLER MEc. Co. 
CHICAGO 


New York Boston Baltimore Cleveland Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 


& stamp on 
steel chain Seine With Case Hardened Bushings and Pins— 
service. A Chain to meet your requirements. Write us. 
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Barnard-Moline 
Perfected Elevator 
Separator 


This is our Three-Sieve type machine, 
which includes one grain sieve, a scalping 
sieve and a seed sieve. It is equipped with 
a Szeve Cleaning Device, which is applied to 
the main sieve and the sand or seed sieve; 
this cleaning device keeps the sieves abso- 
lutely clean at all times, insuring positive 
and uniform work. 


Ii 
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| 


Our sixty years’ experience in building 
grain cleaning machinery incorporates econ- 
omy and efficiency in this wonderful ma- 
chine. There are thousands of Barnard- 
Moline Separators in successful operation 
in all parts of the world. Catalogue No. 
14-D illustrates and describes a Separator 
for every mill or elevator requirement. 
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Barnard-Moline Controllable Scourer 


IN 


This machine enables the miller to have 
complete control over the degree of scouring 
all grades of grain as hard as nature will 
permit. We lay great stress on the fact that 
whether scouring hard, medium or mild, the 
same amount of grain is always passing 
through the machine, and receives the same 
number of blows or impacts; in no sense is 
the grain hurried through. 


IU 


One of the valuable features of this ma- 
chine is the fact that the hardest scouring 
comes on the ends of the grain where it is 
most desired. Other valuable features are 


fully described in our special catalogue No. 
15-D. 
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See Our Fxhiit At Gneinnati 
Musicllall - June 1- 2-3-4: 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR ELEVATOR 


This Improved Economy Cracked Corn 
Separator and Grader Will Soon Pay for Itself 


May 7, 1918 
These machines 
are made in two 
sizes. 


Length 
ee : 
My P eat i 1y, ON, 
The Goodrich Bros., Winchester, Ind., 
started with one of our first machines 
in 1916. They now have seven in 
their different elevators, and are plan- 
ning more. 


THEY FOUND IT PROFIT- 
ABLE AND SO WILL YOU 


Stanford, 


The Rane rt as nufacturing Co. 
rth Vernon, Ind. 
a, :—Ence an ed find check covering e of 26th. In regard t 

ree Magy hoger tI am well pleased with lias it, surely does 
r to try your eed he ll surely come back. Thanki 
4 “=e * ieve. 
Yours 


THE LINKHART MFG. Coe! 


NORTH VERNON, IND. 


your 
the wo gd ge 
ng you for your promptnes 


ery truly, E. P. ee cepa Prop., 
er 


Se one is selling the chick 


feed and horse feed in your 
community. Why not you? 


By manufacturing your own feed 
your profits on sales are larger 
than when selling a product made 
by some other firm. 


THE ECONOMY 
GRADES AND POLISHES 


It turns out bright, clean, polished cracked corn of all 
desirable sizes. The coarse for scratch feed, the me- 
dium for developer and the fine for baby chick feed. 


TO GET THE ECONOMY 


You pay the freight to your elevator. 


7 
7 
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We 


will pay return freight in case you are / 
. . a 
dissatisfied. y 
Pa 
y, 
4 
TA 
Ky., March 30, 1920. / ; 
ZEN Linkhart Mfg. Co. 
A os Hh ws 70 North Vernon, Ind. 
o> Gentlemen: 


ers Roller Mills. < Cx Please send us Catalogue 


and any other literature with 
samples of work done, and the 
terms by which the machine pays 
for itself before last payment is due. 
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Address 
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How to ship 
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The Many Advantages Offered 
By the Central Grain Market 


Indianapolis is known as the  rgest inland railroad _city in the 
country and is the natural destination for shipments of grain from 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and states adjoming. 


Its geographical location together with its railroads radiating to all 
sections of the country, makes it a logical outlet and distributing 
point to the East, South and Southeast. 


These splendid railroad facilities assure quick handling of ship- 
ments with prompt returns on same. : 


Indianapolis also takes a natural pride in having the largest corn 
mills in the country which, together with its flour mills and vast 
array of manufacturing industries, creates an exceedingly large local 
consumption of wheat, corn, oats, rye and hay annually. 


This local and foreign demand makes for top prices on all shipments. 


This, together with its adequate weighing facilities, its efficient 
inspection department, and increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment makes Indianapolis more and more important each 
season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all 
devoted to your interests and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain KENDRICK & SLOAN CO., Hay and Grain 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., Receivers, Shippers LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 


BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission E. LOWITZ & CO., Grain Commission 

CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Grain Commission McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 

WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed and Grain Commission 

GOLDBERG GRAIN COMPANY, Consignments MERCHANTS HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers SAWERS GRAIN CO., Consignments, Commission 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage and Brokerage 

LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 

HOOSIER GRAIN CO., Consignments only TRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
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The Quaker Oats Company, McGregor, Iowa, 
Chicago, III. Jan. 30, 1920 

Gentlemen: — I am pleased to state that we have used 

SCHUMACHER FEED quite extensively in growing and 


developing our herd. 
It is a great aid in promoting heavy production of milk 
and butter fat. We appreciate it much because of its per- 
fect balance which makes it a safe feed to use in large 
quantities when feeding for heavy production. 
We have fed SCHUMACHER FEED with excellent 
results to hogs and horses as well as to the Dairy Herd. 
Yours very truly, 
R. G. KINSLEY. 


R.G. Kinsley’s Herd has been making the best record in 
the McGregor Cow Testing Association, which for sev- 
eral months has been leading all Testing Associations 
in Iowa, having the best ten highest producing cows. 


The Feed that is Best for the Big Dairymen 


is best for every farmer in your locality that keeps cows, Mr. Feed Dealer. 


There never was a better time than now to push Feed Sales—never a better time to get 
new customers for your store. 

With present high feed costs, farmers and dairymen everywhere are giving more thought to 
their dairy rations—looking for the feed that brings them biggest returns on their investment. 


Your opportunity is in showing to the farmers and dairymen of your community that in 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG ‘O’DAIRY RATION 


will be found the truly economical and result pro- 
7 ducing feeds. Both east and west wherever dairy 
cows are fed, Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” have 
proven to be the feeds that give bigger returns in added milk 
profits and improved health conditions. 


Let the farmers and stockmen of your community know this 
fact—urge them to give these feeds a trial—the results are sure 
to prove very gratifying to your customers and you will profit 
by largely increased sales. 


If you are not handling these feeds now, you are overlooking 
the biggest asset to a successful feed business—better write or 
wire for particulars of how we help our dealers get the bulk of 
all feed business in their locality. 


|The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Address: Chicago, U. $. A; 
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Home cf the Des Moines Board of Trade 


Des Moines, located in the center of lowa, with ten railroads, of which five are trunk lines, 
has transit privileges to East, Southeast, South, Southwest, and some territory North. 


Present elevator capacity 1,000,000 bushels, with 2,000,000 bushels additional proposed or 
under construction. ‘ 


Our dealers are in direct communication daily, with upwards of 400 country elevators in 
Iowa, and are in position to furnish any amount of grain, hay, flour and feed in the shortest 
possible time. 


The Des Moines Board of Trade has Official weights and inspection, and the following mem- 
bers handle grain, hay, flour and feed. 


Anderson & Co., D. L. Central Iowa Grain Co. Pease Hay Commission Co. 
Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co. Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. Perrine & Co., W. H. 

Bartz & Co., W. H. Harper & Sons Rumsey & Co. 

Bast Fogarty Milling Co. Iowa Corn Products Co. Sargent & Ash Mills 
Beaver Valley Milling Co. Iowa Grain Co. Sargent & Co. 

Blair Elevator Corporation Iowa Packing Co. Sawers Grain Co. 

Brenton Bros. Lamson Bros. & Co. Taylor & Bournique 

J. M. Brewbaker Marshall Hall Grain Co. Taylor & Patton Grain Co. 
Clark Brown Grain Co. Midwest Consumers Co. Tower, C. A. 
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What They Think 


of the RyudbopiGran) riers at home 


THIS DISTINGUISHES THE BEST FROM THE REST 


The Central Grain Co. 
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5 i > rn Bro. Biles Et ty heal 
Milton Center The Gar-j. Los. -jyrelkels -jevator CO; McCl oO 
atison Grain Co. ae McClure Eleva ‘ cClure, O. 


The Milton Center Grain & Stock Co. The Rural Grain Co, 


Deshler, O. 
e 
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Van Wert, O. 


af Fr 
ese 
Kingston, O. 


Ray el) ce |e ms 


Oak Harbor 


Norwal 


a 7 > bay Ht ¢ os r f \ | 
South Solon, O. Sreenville,O. Liberty Center Celina, O. Ashville, O. Perrysburg, O. Genoa. O. Bowling Green Haskins, O. Waterville, O 


The User’s opinion of a Randolph Drier, based on years of 
operation is often more convincing than a truthful 
statement by the manufacturer 


O. W. RANDOLPH CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


THE MARTIN B. REILLY CO., Western Distributors, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Cowan Dockage Tester 


Eliminates all Guesswork. A Few 
Turns of the Crank Separates Your 
Clean Wheat from all Foreign Sub- 


stances. 


No Noise—Absolutely Durable 


The Cowan Dockage Tester 


ENGLEHART For Reference on 
LOADER The Cowan Dockage Tester 


Loads Cars from End | Apply to Chief Grain Inspectors of both the 
to'End. :Saves dime: United States and Canada. 


Reduces Dockage; They use them. 


al r were Write us for additional information 
rade; and Pays for . 

iraelé “in a dew lose The Cuthbert Company 
Englehart Loader ings. "| 408 Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Beall 


_ THE MARK OF QUALITY 


It affords much greater satisfaction 
to operate 


‘Beall Warehouse 
and Elevator Separators 


than any others because they are the 
best separators. A large number of ele- 
vator and mill owners show apprecia- 
tion of this fact by buying the Beall. 


iL 
re or 


built inten abba They represent the only true 
economy—that of quality. 


We mail our catalog on request 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS CO., Inc. 


Decatur - 


Illinois 


b S 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


MANCHESTER 


ENGLAND 


COTS SSNS Ms 


S/DNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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_ BUENOS AIRES 
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BALLINGER & McALLISTER 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE i‘ 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


National Life Building Chicago, II. 


Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements 
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OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
314 Reconquista, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


STEEL CONTR ACTORS 
Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered 
and erected complete. 
We furnished the steel are iron work for the following recently constructed 
grain elevators and mills . & N. W. By. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 


Public Elevator, Lowisvilles “American Milling Co., Peoria; Municipal Grain 
Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Milis, Chicago, etc. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of. elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


- - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 


POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason” -. 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Sean 
FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF j 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Reinforced Concrete Storage 


Argo Illinois Plant 
Corn Products RefiningCompany _ 


One of Forty Structures We Have 
Built for this Company 


pa 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS 


37 South Wabash Ave. 51 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 


TELEPHONE MAIN 1509 


J. C. Burrell Co. 


Licensed 
Structural Engineers 
Designers and Builders of Grain Eleva- 


tors—Flour Mills, Feed Plants 


27 Years Experience 


1318-20 Stock Exchange Chicago, IIl. 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Washburn-Crosby Company 


cai eri Minn. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 
Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, for the Updike Grain 
Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as well as any type or style of construc- 
Mere hate ee eaeny = oF Sour friende. tion to meet requirements in any locality. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 
We Design and Build Elevators, any type of construction, in any part of the World. 
JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. Wi . 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT itherspoon Englar Company 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
W.R. SINKS, Manager 


Designs and estimates promptly furntshed. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


ARE YOU WORRIED OUR 1919 RECORD 


We have taken over 100 
_ contracts. We have com- 

pleted most of them, and 
we will add 100 to our cus- 
tomers list. Our services 
are available to you. 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? | 


Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 
and we will be there. 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped Te =e é 
“ se === Grain Elevators, Mills, Coal 
Write for Description Kansas City tr le Terminal Pockets 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS B IE ‘ : Cc ° 
urrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
542 = Dearborn Street Chicago ee CHICAGO, ILL. 


Call, wire or write 
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Ee Compound Elevator Separators are 
Wie adopted because they are 
Ra Dependable, easily operated, and 
aes Air Separations can be 


K.. under perfect control. 


Ae Foremost Grain Cleaner. 


If interested— 


“EUREKA’ Write for Bulletin No. 60. 
Compound S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Elevator Separator ee 


William Watson, Room 415, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
66 e 99 Geo. S. Boss, Osburn House, Rochester, N. Y. 
Equal to Any Occasion J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 
: W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
J. O. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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sks. 7 = 7 F, E. Dorsey, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. 
See Our Exhibit At Cincinnati J. P. Stoffel, Auditorium Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Music Hall—June 1-2-3-4. Brinkley Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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The ELLIS ROTARY DRIER 


BALL BEARING 


N the effort to make the 


Ellis Rotary Drier the 


highest drade apparatus of 
its kind we have equipped 
our machines with 9. K.F. 
ball bearings throughout. 


Type A Enclosed Rotary Drier 


The use of ball bearings 1 18 important for the rotating drum of the drier with 
its multitude of pipes and heavy castings is an extremely weighty apparatus. 
It is advisable therefore to reduce the frictional load to a minimum. On 
actual test in which identical machines of our own make were used we found 
that the ball bearing equipped rotary required one-third less horse-power. 

We also manufacture grain driers which are built to a standard—not 
toa price. 


The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, U. S.A. 
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TROPICAL PAINTS PROTECT THIS MILL 


For many years Tropical Coatings have been used on the buildings of the Kansas Milling Company 
at Wichita, Kansas (illustrated above). They are painting again this spring using Cementkote or 
concrete grain bins and Elastikote on brick and metal surfaces. 


This is only one of the many plants in the Grain Trade that are using Tropical products. For 
years we have been devoting our efforts to the manufacture of protective and decorative coatings for 
Grain Elevators, Mills and Industrial Plants. We are specialists in this particular line. 


One of our representatives will be glad to call and give you estimates and complete information 
regarding Cementkote, Elastikote, and our other protective coatings suitable for your use. 


Our new illustrated booklet, “Tropical Paints For Grain Elevators’ will interest you. We will 
be pleased to mail you a copy. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialists in the manufacture of Protective and Decora- 
tive Coatings for Grain Elevators and Industrial Plants 


WATERBURY 


WATERDURY CORDVGR {) first cost 


WATERBURY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


== | Economy in j maintenance 


WATER URERY CONDAGE 
——————————— 


¢ selected Manilic 
emp. For tran of powcer, Water 


; 1 
rinsmiasion Rope is made with four £ ] r 5 c 2 
ankéss otherwise ordered, - The i 
of this rope are exch conted with a i rf »¢ )) a 


Lcomposition, so that wl twisted 
tranda the coating lodges y ie 


ahemapiruinets et —reason enough for a Waterbury rope drive. 
it practically ax near water i ; 
“ecru iewwee (f The difference in price per running foot between Waterbury 
ois Naviattoy oats ee ff Manila Transmission Rope and a leather belt that will deliver 
re ey, ' | the same horsepower would alone be conclusive argument. But 


We. make and quarintes every coil of 


eases ia hte ‘| added to that saving is the much lower upkeep expense of rope 
ecutive tes §_ and the further advantage that a rope drive can be operated 
Trrasanaiasion Raps, and: i700 a | 


teeter 0" » with long or short shaft centers, and is as efficient in vertical 


purposes, 


Vl ucnt ocfreh toes i aS horizontal drives, since slippage is practically eliminated. 
Rope Tallow Laid, of Graplit si ‘i 
ders, however, should: s spe 


mk roe with a os ~ i Waterbury Manila Transmission Rope is made as perfect as 
a & . & the best fibre, machinery and workmanship can produce, and 
every coil is guaranteed. 


—reason enough for a Waterbury rope drive. 
The Waterbury Rope Handbook contains a deal of 


valuable information on the use and care of trans- WATERBURY COMPANY 


mission ropes—and also everything else you need ; 
to know about rope of all kinds. A copy will be 65 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


sent free at your request. Chicago, 609-613 No. La Salle St. New Orleans, 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
San Francisco, 151-161 Main St. Dallas, Texas, A. T. Powell & Co. 


2343-W 
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Send Your Order for the Spring Equipment Now 


We Manufacture and Have for Prompt Shipment Everything in Cran Elevator Machin- 
ery. Our Lines Include: 


Bearings Elevator Heads 
Belt Conveyors Elevator Boots 
Bolts Man Hoists 
Boot Tanks Pillow Blocks 
Buckets Pinions and Racks 
Clutches Power Grain Shovels 
Conveyors Pulleys 
Couplings Samplers 

Heaney Veet ae area Garner Bottoms Screw Conveyors 
Gears Shaft Bearings 
Hangers Spouts (Car Loading) 
Hopper Bottoms _ Belt Tighteners 
Idlers Belt Conveyor Trippers 
Elevator Legs Telescope Trolley Spouts 


Standard Weight Screw Conveyor 


Back View of Salem Bucket 


Send for our 500-page catalog No. 18 


Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Co. 


4515-4560 Cortland Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Constant 
Safety 


Ball-Bearing 
~- Man-Lift - 


The U.S. Grain Cleaner The U. S. Corn Sheller 


The character and dependability of a manufacturer is equally important with the subject of 
quality, strength and service in his machinery. 


The best assurance you can have of the two first points is to look at the record of the manu- 
facturer’s business principles extending over a period of years. For the remaining three 
points look at the record of his machinery. 


We invite the closest scrutiny both of our business principles and our machines. The 
CONSTANT trade mark has been a guide to good buying of grain elevator machinery for 
many years. You may therefore enjoy the economy and satisfaction that comes from pur- 
chasing the CONSTANT line, without doubt or hesitation, knowing that you will receive 
quality, service and fair treatment. 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUF ACTURING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON - - [ILLINOIS 
NT 
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The Sign of 
Durability 


DRIVES 


Flexible as 


The Sign of 
Efficiency 


MORSE 


Positive as 


Gears 
Longer Life 


IN 


MODERN MILL EQUIPMENT 


N absolutely depend- 

able, practical passen- 
ger elevator that can be 
used in flour and cereal 
mills, grain elevators and 
factories. This machine 
occupies very little space 
and can be built in heights 
to suit any condition. It 
operates with a minimum 
power requirement and 
may be driven by means of 
a belt from a power shaft 
or from an electric motor. 


x "aia? ne was ' a 


PENNSYLVANIA ELEVATOR, GIRARD POINT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*“Another Morse’’ 


Morse Silent Chain Drives on All Motors 
in this Plant, Developing a Total of 
1,800 Horsepower. 

The principle of the ele- 


FIFTY country elevators out of 97 examined, were equipped 
vator is an endless belt 


with motors ranging from 10 to 50 horsepower. 


with steps and handles at- 
tached. A passenger may 
stand on the ascending or 
descending step in a com- 
fortable position and 
mount or leave it with 
safety at any floor, either 
by stopping the belt or 
simply stepping off as the 
floor is passed. 


An automatic safety de- 
vice offered with this ele- 
vator means complete 
safety to users. This ap- 
pliance shuts off the power 
and applies the brake if a 
passenger does not ‘alight 
at the top floor. Passen- 
gers can not be carried 
overhead and injured be- 
cause automatically the 
belt and steps are locked 
against movement in 
either direction. 


Send for Service Elevator 


COME TO US if you have belting difficulties with a higher 
cost and a lower output per unit power than your competitors. 


MORSE DRIVES where you now have belts and gears 
will eliminate worry, attention, trouble, slippage and power 
loss. There is a Morse Silent Drive that will meet just your 
requirements. No matter how severe the service or how dif- 


‘ficult the installation, Morse Silent Chain Drive installations 


have encountered the same problem and will show a good 
solution. 


In these strenuous times early specifications of require- 
ments are very desirable to insure prompt deliveries. 


Morse Drives 


Give greater output in a given time. 

Give steadily, noiseless, clean, never failing. 
Cost less to operate, 99% efficient. 

Longer life, less to maintain, less depreciation. 


Morse Engineering Service 


Whenever you have any special problems with which you 
feel we can help you, please call our nearest office. Confer 
with our experts. A drive somewhere may need speeding up, 
or for special service in Dust, Gases, Steam, around acids, or 
increase power. 


MORSE Drives insure against competition. 


Let us have your problem. 
You will be in no way obligated. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE OFFICES 


BALTIMORE, MD., 

1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, Mass........ 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 

404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Ill. Merchants L. & T. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O...... Engineers Bldg. 
DETROIT, Mich. 1003 Woodward Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY...50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

302 Harrison Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 
Monadnock Bldg. 


Circular 


ATLANTA, GA....Earl F. Scott, M. E. 
Candler Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 
Morse Engineering Co. 
Finance Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
413 Third Street, S. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. Morse Engineering Co. 
Chemical Building 
CANADA....Jones & Glassco, Regis’d 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Building. 
Toronto, Bank of Hamilton. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
America’s Leading Mill Builders 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR. AND 


ae GRAIN TRADE 


ARMOUR 
Grain Co 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
This department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very best 


service in Chicago. 


208 South La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Pork « Ecxuanrprt Go. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


W.N. ECKHARDT, PRESIDENT 
J. W. RADFORD, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SG. G. HANNAH, VICE-PRESIDENT 
E. A. DOERN, SECRETARY 
c. E. SCARRITT, TREASURER 


For 1920 


The WAGNER LETTER should be on 
your desk. Discusses world news, economic 
details, grain belt reports. STATISTICS, in 
TABLOID FORM. Sent on request. Five 
letters issued weekly. Write, Wire. | 


COVERS— 
Securities, Grain, Cotton 


and Provisions 


E. W. WAGNER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1887-1920 


Members—New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, etc. 
CHICAGO—Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
NEW YORK—33 New Street. 


BARTLETT, FRAZIER CO. 


~GRAIN MERCHANTS 


‘sede CHICAGO 


Phone 
Wabash 2310 


Consignments Solicited Future Orders Executed 
Receivers Shippers Exporters 


We Have Ample Terminal Elevator Facilities at Chicago, Indiana Har- 
or, Minneapolis and Manitowoc 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN 
EXCHANGES OF Liverpool, New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, Duluth, and Springfield, 

Decatur, Jacksonville, Lincoln, 

Kankakee, Pontiac and Danville, 
Illinois. 


Winnipeg, New York, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Omaha. 


Cash and Future Orders Executed in All Markets 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


Our Facilities for Gathering and Distributing Crop and Market 
ews Are Unexcelled. 


Thirty-Eighth Year 
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See Our Fxhilit At Gneinnati 
MusicHall - June 1-2-3-4 
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Community Millers Convention 


If you are not personally acquainted 
with “Bauer” Attrition Mills, here is a 
chance to look them over. Notice their 
all-around, good, sturdy construction, the 
many little refinements in design, and the 
exclusively ‘Bauer’ features. That end 
control with Temper Screw and Quick 
Release Lever is worth special attention. 
Note how easy the mill runs. 


In the meantime, if you desire informa- 
tion regarding the “‘Bauer” Attrition Mills, 
write us. We'll gladly give full details. 
If you haven’t a copy of our new catalog, 
No. 103, we’ll gladly send one. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 BAUER BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Bauer Single Disc 
Mills, Centrifugal Bolting Reels, 
Corn Crackers, Breakers, Etc. 


For small and medium capacities the IN- 
VINCIBLE Double Receiving Separator will 
meet every requirement. Has every advantage 
to be had on the more expensive machines and 
just as much care taken with its construction. 


The Baver Bros Co 


So S 
FING FIC 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Jan. Tile Grain Bins ng, 


store your grain in safety. Vitrified tile is ideal for 
grain bins. Our method of construction makes a bin 
that is moisture proof, frost proof, vermin proof and 
fire proof. Block is braced against block in “shiplap’’ 
formation, giving strength to withstand any grain or 
wind pressure. Between each tier of blocks is a thick 
layer of cement and concrete re- enforcing. The surface 
is smooth inside and out. 


Preston-Lansing Bins are economical as their first cost 
limits the expense. 


Let us mye you full particulars. Write for our catalogue 


ge tues ts: | "J. M, PRESTON CO. Fairbanks Type“ “P” Wagon 


perma Ree Block, 
No’ e air spaces e . 

which protect the Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. d A t fl bs k S al 
al Peters Another new factory just completed at New Brighton, Pa. an Uu Oo ruc Cc 2 
ture. 


Now you need a scale that will weigh 
heavily loaded auto trucks with depend- 
able accuracy. The Fairbanks Type 
“P” Wagon and Auto Truck Scale has 
suspended platform construction—means 
that weighing mechanism is not harmed 
by the pounding and jarring of trucks 
on the platform. Knife edges and bear- 
ings are kept in continuous contact—long 
life and fine accuracy are assured. Back- 
ed by nearly ninety years of scientific 
scale construction, 


Fairbanks,Morse &C. 


CHICAGO 
Engines - Motors - Fairbanks Scales - Light Plants - Feed Grinders, ete. 
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Peters’ 
Alfalfa Cutters 
Differ from all of the other 
machines on the market in 
the quality, character and 
uniformity of the alfalfa 
meal producey 
Peters’ Alfalfa Meal BE 


A NEW SCALE 


FOR 
GRAIN GRADING 


Designed in accordance with the suggestions of and sup- 
plied to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Quality of 
Has attracted the attention 
of prospective alfalfa meal 


producers to the PETERS: a 
machines 


Contracts are Hae made 
now for Fall installation 


WRITE US FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


For quick and accurate determinations. 

Weight for moisture test. 

Dockage. 0 to 15% by 1/10% per 1,000 grams (1 kg.).— 

Weight per bushel: 0 to 70 lbs. per bushel by 1/10 Ib. using 
one quart dry measure. 

Percentage of damaged kernels, foreign material other than 
dockage, etc. 


United Alfalfa Co. 


213 Grain Exchange Bldg. 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST Omaha, Neb. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 92 Reade Street, New York City. 
FACTORY: 147-153 Eighth Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCH: 31 W, Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH: 49 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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How Do Your Men 
Travel from Floor to Floor? 


Do they have to plod up and down 
stairs in the old, out-of-date way—wear- 
ing themselves out, wasting valuable 
time, and a yearly loss to you of hun- 
dreds of dollars? Or do they 


Only one element at a time 
Can be used in the 
National Renewable Fuse 


because unlike the bare type of renewal with its fuse strip, it is 
powder-packed and fits in the holder just like a gun cartridge. The 
National Renewable Fuse cannot be improperly reloaded—only the 
proper fuse element can be used—-and it cannot be filled with wire or 


RIDE ON THE HUMPHREY 


Endless Belt route, thereby keeping 
themselves fresh for better work, in- 
creasing your output and cutting down 
your overhead, besides keeping in a 
cheerful, willing frame of mind? These 
are 


ABSOLUTE FACTS 


and we are ready and. willing to prove 
them to your entire satisfaction. The 
secret of a competitor’s increased pro- 
duction and better prices is probably due 
to his use of the Humphrey. 


For 33 years the Humphrey has stood 
the test, and today is the natural leader. 
Construction, material and reputation 
for the “best” cause it to be specified 
by both large and small mills, elevators, 
engineers, and construction companies. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T ONE- YOU. PAY 
FOR IT ANY WAY 


Send for Bulletin A2 


If. not made by Humphrey Elevator 
Co. it’s not a genuine “Humphrey.” 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS FARIBAULT, MINN. 


other foreign elements, 


National Renewable Fuses are simple, accurate and economical. 
Simple, because a blow-out means only a slipping out of the old 
renewable cartridge and inserting a new one. Accurate, because the 
“tell-tale” indicator keeps the amperage in plain 
view—a single glance tells you the circuit is 
properly guarded. Economical, because the pow- 
der-packed cartridge costs but a fractional part 
of the complete fuse and it protects the fuse 
holder and case from charring, giving it longer 
life. 


National Renewable Fuses are approved by: 
Paderwate anes vie Inc. (Their report, E-4199— 
ec. 1, 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Factory Insurance Association. 
Western Factory Insurance Association. 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Canada. 


The National Renewable Fuse has many dis- 
tinctive and patented features. Write today for 


full information and prices, giving dealers’ or job- 
bers’ name and address. ; 


Federal Electric Company 


Renowable cartridge | National Renewable Fuse Division 
8700 South State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


91 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
627-649 W. 43rd St., 


Branches in All Large Cities News SSS NG Mal hae 
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DOCKAGE TESTER THE RECORDS 


adopted by 
of the 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Present conditions demand accuracy < e 

Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


in testing grain—your profits de- 
pend upon your tester. Don’t take 
chances with experiments or 
guess. 
show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Ele- 
vators start in elevators. The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 


and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 


Can Be 
Furnished 
with Motor Drive 


NEW 


KICKER 


used by all grain 
must have accuracy at 
conditions. 


10,000 
KICKERS 


are now in use—the Gov- 
ernment uses over | 00— 
Line, Independent and 
Farmers’ Elevators al] 
over find the Emerson 
dependable and a sure 
enough arbiter between 
seller and buyer on any 
dockage dispute. 

Write for pamphlet and 
particulars. 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 
2821 Lyndale Avenue So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


THE 


EMERSON 


is no experiment. It is 
men and officials who 
all times and under all 


stand of grain elevators. These devices 
are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 
on request. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN 
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You know that a poor Truck Dump will give you lots 
of trouble and will be a source of constant annoyance, 
danger and accident. 


Send today for description and prices of The TRAPP 
Auto Truck Dump and the TRAPP Combination Truck 
and Wagon Dump—You should inform yourself by all 
means of the several important main points of improve- 
ment and the advantages the TRAPP DUMPS have 


over the other Truck Dumping systems on the market. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tange who is ‘trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector | 


Do not delay longer but write today for full | 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. | 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and | 
put in proper working order. 


WHAT IS THE ONE DECIDING FACTOR WITH 
YOU — is it the price? Is it safety? Is it ease of opera~ = 
tion—cost of operation? The TRAPP TRUCK DUMPS = 
have several major advantages over other Truck Dumps = 
and we will be pleased to tell you all about them in 
detail. 


WRITE TO US NOW—While you are at it—Don't 
decide on any Truck Dumping System until you have 
investigated the TRAPP DUMP; for it is the one you 


will want in your elevator. 


THE TRAPP-GOHR-DONOVAN COMPANY 


The “ kickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 
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For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


(WU 


Write for Catalog 
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Manufacturers 
1125 No. 22nd Street OMAHA, NEBRASKA The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich, 
liz 
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Machine-Molded Gears 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 
pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


economical. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., iricisnst. Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street. 


4 


Every grain shipper must ‘‘maintain adequate weighing facilities,” etc., according to 
Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill. Then why not install a 


SONANDER 


Automatic Grain Scale 


You will have to comply with the term ‘‘adequate”’ and surely want to insure payment 
of your railroad claims. 


Write to your nearest office for booklet of accurate weighing of grain and the accuracy of the Sonander. 


409 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. F. L. Rogles, Mgr 


Howe Scale Co. of Illinois ieee Main St., Kansas City, Mo. W. C. Peak, ae 


if} 46 Front St., Portland, Ore. Wm. Schweizerhof, Mer 
Pacific Scale & Supply Co. 546 Firet Ave., ise: Seattle, Wash. 
For Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


Re 
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a | 
LET OUR ENGINEER FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY _ 
Es STEAM and GAS ENGINES 
SOLVE YOUR Oss PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
D RY] N G PS fs O 8 L E Ni Ss a MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 
The Toledo Crain Drier a = Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
Manufactured by aoe SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 
The J. D. Gerken Company a 
25-29 Ontario Street Toledo, Ohio (i Es GREAT WESTERN MEG. os . 
pe ei General Office and Factory 1100-1402 West Lath St 
bd a oo is Bi co] Fe ] | a ] TE i be | LEAVENWORTH, KAN. * + KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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it 
paar tin INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE GRAIN DUST 


=> 1S EXPLOSIVE, 


‘ No O Disput that 
Bey OF ILLINOIS Ree 
Established 1878 Alton, Illinois How to Reduce Dust 

GUMBINSKY BROS. co Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator Explosions 
Bag & Buclap Dept- Properties. For Full Particulars 

Y, V); CHICAGO Grain Insurance bee short terms a Write 

Specialty. CLARK DUST 
Lila & CASH ASSETS -  $1,286,751.88 COLLECTING CO. 


Fisher Bldg., Chicago, 11. 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


What have you to sell ?—Get our prices. 


THE ‘AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


It’s Simple, 
It’s Safe, 
It’s Easy 
To Install 


SIMPLE ~ RELIABLE - PRACTICAL 
(SPENCER PATENTS FEB. 19/9) 


fie Combination Sate Truck 5 Mag mL 


Blue Prints 
and Literature 


Covering 

Every ; : 
Detail on But slight excavation 
Request. is necessary in setting the 


> Ce) Fe I scale. 


Absolute control is 
=/ maintained by the op- 

/ perator both in raising 
) and lowering dump— 
| an accident is impos- 


sible. 
The dumping of Trucks, Wag- 


ons and Sleds is equally easy, 
simple and positive. 


Let us give you the names of 
ecores of users. Prove our state- 
ments. We want you to investi- 
gate. We know you will be a 
Globe Dump user if you do. 


Miley, Siiracvetactuced by. 
MachineryeSupply Co. 


Des Moines, fa... 


Tilting Power Cylinder, 
whether it be in connection 
with scale or independent of 


GRAIN WANTED 


We respectfully solicit your consignments or will make firm 
offers on request. 


JACKS 


for lifting forms for elevator 


Liberal advancements made on all consignments. 


STORAGE CAPACITY: ELEVATOR A, 200,000 
BUSHELS; ELEVATOR B, 100,000 BUSHELS 


Members: Nashville Grain Exchange; St. Louis Merchants’ 


Exchange; Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association; 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 


J. R. HALE & SONS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


construction. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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—THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR—, THE eee SHIPPIN G sc ALE 
YOUR PROFITS Proves Correct 


Weights Let 
(AN BE INCREASED IF 


YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN Only scale on the mar- 


OVER OUR ket with an automatic 
: to 
Dustless Grain and Seed Separator record of every pound You 
; to every draft. 
Special oo for All Kinds What 
of Grain ; 
No chance for mistake. the 
Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers Bird 
oe: 0d other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a Absolutely Fool Proof. Rote 
Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain cleaners d Seeditar Catalon Will 
JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. eg cae Do 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. meseet, 
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This Promises to Be 
the Year of Mixed 
“Wheat and Oats 


Are You 
Ready? 


If you have a machine that will make the SePATAn On, you 
are in line for good profits. 


ne Cen Northwestern Separator 


does this work and does it right. It is operating in many 
elevators and the users know that no matter how bad the 
mixture, they are in shape to handle and separate it. 


This should be of sufficient importance to you to warrant 
immediate investigation. 


Let us help you by telling you of some of its users. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOL. XXXVIII 


THEAMERICAN 


Nay Gt oN it | | 
i | | 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


New Tanks of the J. J. Badenoch Company, Provide Needed Facilities for the Growing Business of 
This Progressive Firm of Feed Dealers 3 


recently completed a storage addition to its 

plant at 17th and Robey Streets, which makes 
it one of the most complete and convenient feed 
plants in the Central West. The addition as well 
as the older buildings were designed and erected 
by the Folwell-Ahlskog Company of Chicago. 

The working house is in the 
center of the plant, admirably 
situated for handling the grains 
as they arrive on the main Bur- 
lington tracks just to the north 
of the house. Two tracks run 
into the building and four ex- 
tend beyond, giving trackage for 
40 cars at one time on the com- 
pany’s property. As the plant 
is within the Western Avenue 
Yards of the Burlington there 
is direct switching connection 
with 14 railroads which operate 
East, West, North and South. 

The feed mill is over the 
track shed, and west of the mill 
is a steel dust house where all 
the dust resulting from the grain 
handling and milling operations 
is collected. The drier building 
and the power plant are west 
of the work house and the 
bleaching plant is at~the east 
end of the storage annex and the 
new tanks. 

The working house is 58x87 
feet at the west end and 58x47 
at the east end of the ground 
plan. It is 160 feet high, and 
consists of a basement, work 
floor, a three-story cupola, and 
40 rectangular bins each of ap- 
proximately 2,500 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. There are four track 
pits which discharge to two re- 
eeiving.belt conveyors and then 
to two legs of 10,000 bushels per 
hour capacity each. The receiv- 
ing facilities do not interfere at 
all with the loading, and simul- 
taneously with grain receipts, 
sacked grain, feed, and bulk 
grain can be loaded into three 
different cars. From the two special bins on the 
sacking floor, the sacks can be filled and loaded by 
gravity into car or wagon without trucking. 

The drier building is of concrete and is equipped 
with a 1,500-bushel garner, a 750-bushel Morris 
Drier and a 750-bushel cooler. 

The feed mill is eight stories in height and is 
equipped with one No. 11 direct connected motor 
driven Monitor Oat Clipper, with special cone 
separation; one No. 4 counterbalanced Barnard & 
Leas Elevator Separator; one No. 9 Monitor Ware- 


T= J. J. Badenoch Company of Chicago has 


house and Oat Separator; a 5,000-bushel dormant 
scale on the first floor and three automatic sacking 
scales; a radial car puller in the basement and two 
pairs of Clark Power Shovels. The grinding ma- 
chinery for the feed was furnished by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co.; H. W. Caidwell & Son Company sup- 
plied the transmission and conveying machinery, 


NEW STORAGE TANKS OF THE J, J. BADENOCH COMPANY, CHICAGO 


and the dust collecting system was installed by 
the Day Company. 

The old storage annex is 70 feet 4 inches by 47 
feet 2 inches on the ground and 92 feet 9 inches 
high. There are 26 rectangular bins with a ca- 
pacity of 4,800 bushels each and seven bins of 
2,400 bushels each. These seven bins are for re- 
eeiving grain from the bleaching plant and have 
separate sacking arrangements. 

The new tanks which are shown prominently in 
the illustration, are 126x55 feet on the ground plan 


There are 21 circular bins and 12 
interstice bins. The circular bins are 17 feet in- 
side diameter, and with a total of 350,000 bushels. 
The tanks are on a pier construction on caissons 
to rogk. Above the tanks is a 43-foot gallery or 
Texas, nine feet high, which joins the gallery above 
the old storage house by a concrete bridge 18 feet 
long. ‘There is a full basement 
under the tanks eight feet in the 
clear. In this basement there 
are two belt conveyors of 15,000 
bushels’ capacity per hour. In 
the Texas are two other con- 
veyors with trippers of the same 
capacity. The basement also is 
connected with the old elevator 
by a tunnel so that operations 
can be directed from the head 
house without interruption. The 
conveyor belts are a total of 
1,100 feet in length. 

All operations in the new stor- 
age annex are by electric 
power furnished from central 
station. Individual motors drive 
the separate belts, those in the 
basement being connected with 
Morse Silent Chain Drives. 

Provision is made in the new 
tanks for the installation of an 
automatic thermometer register- 
ing device. There is a complete 
intercommunicating telephone 
system which reaches every de- 
partment of the plant. 

Chicago is a large market for 
prepared and natural feeds, the 
oat consumption particularly 
being very. large and constitut- 
ing a generous proportion of the 
firm’s business. The congestion 
of the downtown streets has 
militated against the general use 
of trucks and within the loop 
most of the hauling is done by 
horse-drawn vehicles. The firms 
which use trucks on short hauls 
do it more for advertising pur- 
poses than for economy, for all 
of the big teaming contractors 
who keep accurate cost account- 
ing systems are agreed that trucks cost approxi- 
mately 25 per cent more to operate than teams on 
the same tonnage on congested short hauls. 

This alone makes a great market for horse feed 
and the J. J. Badenoch Company for years has been 
one of the chief sources of supply. Eight years ago 
their original plant burned, but was rebuilt at once 
to take care of the hundreds of customers who for 
years had looked to them for their supply. 

But the business is by no means confined to the 
city. The shipping business constitutes the great 


and 84 feet high. 
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bulk of operations and the facilities for rapid 
handling in normal times are unsurpassed. Of 
course, at present, rapid handling by rail is almost 
a forgotten term, but when the railroads regain 
some degree of normality the company will come 
into its own. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF TRANS- 
MISSION BELTS 


BY E. J, BLACK. 
Diamond Rubber Company, Inc., Akron, O. 

Transmission belts, like delicate machinery, must 
be given proper care if the user expects them to 
give good service. This is such a self-evident 
truism that it would seem hardly worth repeating 
and yet it is overlooked repeatedly. Belts which 
should be good for years of continued service are 
subjected to abuses which soon render them use- 
less, and in many cases the manufacturer is blamed 
for having put out a defective product when in 
reality the belt was faultless. 

Unjustified claims for adjustments on injured 
belts are made frequently by disgruntled users. 
Every manufacturer can cite dozens of cases. Re- 
cently the Diamond Rubber Company was asked to 
make an adjustment on a belt which had been torn 
along the length of the belt for several yards at 
either end. The user was vehement in his claims 
that the belt was defective but when an examina- 
tion of the belt was made it was clearly shown that 
the only cause for the injury was improper lacing. 
The holes for the lacing had been punched hap- 
hazardly and with no regard for providing an eyen 
strain on the belt. The result was that when it 
was put in use it ripped apart, and the belt was 


a 


IMPROPER LACING 


po 


THE RESULT OF 


practically ruined. The cut shown immediately 
above is reproduced from an actual photograph of 
this case. 

Improper lacing is probably the most common 
mistake which users make and yet it is the one 
which causes the most serious trouble, often com- 
pletely nullifying all the knowledge and skill which 
the manufacturers used in making it. There is no 
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excuse for ruining a good belt in this way. By 
observing the following simple rules the belt will 
give the best service of which it is capable: 


(1) Cut the ends of the belt absolutely square. Do 
not depend upon your eye or use an ordinary ruler. 
If the end is slanted in the least degree the pull will 
come all upon one side of the belt and the conse- 
quences are likely to be disastrous. 

(2) Make the holes as small as practicable. 
an awl rather than a punch, whenever possible. 

(8) Leave a sufficient margin at the edge of the belt 
without holes so as to not impair its strength. In 
pelts two inches to six inches wide, the holes should 
not be nearer to the edge than one-half inch; in belts 
six inches to 12 inches wide not nearer than five- 
eighths of an inch, and belts 12 inches to 18 inches 
wide not nearer than three-quarters of an inch. 

(4) Make two rows of holes, in parallel lines 
straight across the width of the belt, and stagger the 
holes, so that the strain comes upon different por- 
tions of the belt. 

(5) Be sure that the holes in the two ends to be 
joined match exactly. Otherwise there will be a 
“jog” in the belt, and this is likely to result in tearing 
the belt lengthwise. : 

(6) Use flexible lacing, being careful to have it 
proportionate to the size of the belt. A heavy lacing 
is likely to cause trouble. 

(7) In lacing the belt, make the pulley side as 
smooth as possible. Rough places and ends should 
be turned away from the pulley 


(8) 
place the strain on the lengthwise strands of the belt. 


Use 


The crosswise strands are not as strong: as those which 


run lengthwise. 

Besides improper lacing, there are many other 
abuses which cut down the life of belts. Shafting 
that is out of line may cause an undue strain upon 
the belt and make it run off the pulley. Oil may 
be allowed to drip upon the belt and ruin it. The 
belt may be applied with an initial tension so great 
as to produce an unnecessary strain. 

Many complaints regarding unsatisfactory belt 
performance can be traced to the fact that the 
wrong belt was used on the job. No matter how 
good a belt is or how good treatment it receives 
it will fail to give satisfactory service if not adapted 
for the use to which it is put. 

In deciding upon the right belt for any particular 
instaliation there are eight factors to be consid- 
ered: (1) distance between pulley centers; (2) 
diameter of the pulleys; (3) width of the pulleys; 
(4) use of idlers, cone pulleys, quarter turn, half 
turn, etc.; (5) speed; (6) horse power to be trans- 
mitted; (7) load jerky or constant, and (8) condi- 
tions such as contact with moisture, oil, or other 
deteriorating influences. 

Over these factors the belt man usually has little 
or no control. His problem is to take the conditions 
as he finds them, and apply a belt that will give the 
best service possible under the circumstances. Yet 
he may sometimes perform a real service by call- 
ing attention to a faulty arrangement, when the 
conditions are such that the fault may be cor- 
rected. Real economies may sometimes be ef- 
fected by lengthening the distance between pulley 
centers, increasing the width of the pulley face, 


or by changing the arrangement of a vertical belt 


so as to give a certain degree of slant. 


TABLE FOR FINDING THE 
Speed in fee 


Width Ply 200 500 1000 1500 2000 -2 

4 InCheSnls ess 4 1.45 3.64 7.27 10.9 14.5 

5 1.82 4.55 eel 13.6 18.2 

: 6: 2.18 5.45 10.9 16.4 21.8 

Bb Inches’. si. 4 1:82 4,55 Qok 13.6 18.2 

5 2.27 5.68 11,4 pre 22.8 

nek 6 2:73 6.83 13.6 20.5 27.2 

6: iInches.....5 34 4 2:18 5.45 10.9 16.4 21.8 

528. 6.83 13.6 20.5 27.2 

: 6 3.28 8.18 16.4 24.6 32.8 

Sr IMGHES) tyes 4 2.91 TT 14.5 21.8 29.1 

5 3.64 9.1 18.2 27.3 36.4 

; 6 4.37 10.9 21.8 32:7 43.6 

LULInchesy sce 4 3.64 eal 18.2 27.3 36.4 

5 4:55 ga Fe ey 34,2 45.5 

‘ 6 5.46 13.65 27.3 40.9 54.5 

TZ) INCHES wy. se dD. 5.46 3.65 27.3 40.9 54.5 

! 6 6.55 16.3 32.7 49.1 65.5 

h4vinches ti asst 5 6.36 15.9 31.8 47.7 63.6 

; 6 7.64 1951 38.2 57.3 76.4 
ES Mnchesite sisicO San 21.8 43.6 65.5 S7iao ne 
: 8 11.63 29.1 58.2 Sie sao vt 
18 dnches ails 6 9:82 24.5 49.1 73.7 98.2 1 
: 8 13.09 32.7 65.4 98:3. ° 130.9) “1. 
20 inches....... 6 10.9 27.3 54.5 81.8 109.0 1 
: 8 14.5 36.4 ot LOO 0" WEB iy iad: 
24 inches. cl » 6 13.09 82:7 65.4 98.3 1380.9 —1 
re 8 17.4 43.6 87.2 1380/8 1744.2 
SU AnCHES erate 6 16.3 40.8 81.6 122.4 163.2 2 
é 8 21.8 54.6 109.0 163.8 218.0 2 
30 inGhesici fe. ack 68.2) ASG54 F204. 6 27a 
36 inches. «0. 8 26.2 65.5 131.0 196.5 262.0 3 
‘ 10 32.7 81.8 »163:6) "245547. 32772554 
42 inches....... 8 30.5 76.4 152.7 1229.2 305.4 3 
: 10. 38.2 95.5 190.9 286.5 382.0 4 
48 inches, <ocu. 8 34.9 87.3 174.5 261.9 349.0 4 
: 10 43.6 109.0 218.0 327.0 486.0 5 


HORSEPOWER OF A BELT 
t per minute 


500 3000 3500 4000 4500 5000 5500 6000 
18.2 21.8 25.4 29.0 32.7 36.4 40.0 43.6 
22.7 27.3 51.8 36.4 40.9 45.4 50.0 54.6 
27.3 32.8 38.2 43.6 49.0 54.5 60.0 65.5 
212.7 27.3 31.8 36.4 40.9 45.4 50.0 54.6 
28.4 34.1 39.8 45.5 51.1 56.8 62.5 68.2 
34.1 41.0 47.8 54.5 61.4 68.2 75.0 81.8 
27.3 32.8 38.2 43.6 49.0 54.5 60.0 65.5 
34.1 41.0 47.8 54.5 61.4 68.2 75.0 81.8 
40.9 49.1 57.3 65.5 HES, A es Bt) 90.0 98.2 
36.4 AST | Sole 58.2 65.5 72.7 80.0 87.3 
45.5 54.6 63.6 72.7 81.9 91.0 100.0 109.2 
54.5 65.5 76.4 87.3 98.3 109.0 120.0 131.0 
45.5 54.6 63.6 72.7 81.9 91.0 100.0 109.2 
56.9 68.3 79.5 91.0 102.2 114.0 125.0 136.4 
68.2 81.8 95.5 109.0 122.6 136.4 150.0 163.6 
68.2 81.8 95.5 109.0 122.6 136.4 150.0 163.6 
81.7 98.2 114.4 130.9 147.0 163.5 180.0 196.0 
79.5 95.5 111.4 127.2 143.0 159.0 175.0 191.0 
95.5 114.6 133.8 152.8 172.0 191.0 210.0 229.2 
09.0 131.0 152.7 174.6 196.5 218.0 240.0 262.0 
45.3 174.6 203.5 232.6 262.0 290.6 320.0 349.2 
22.8 147.4 171.8 196.4 221.0 245.6 270.0 294.8 
63.4 196.6 229.0 261.8 294.0 326.8 370.0 393.2 
36.5 163.6 191.0 218.0 245.6 273.0 300.0 327.2 
81.9 2180 254.5 291.0 327.7 363.8 400.0 436.0 
63.4 196.6 229.0 261.8 2940. 326.8 370.0 393.2 _ 
18.0 261.6 305.0 348.8 392.0 436.0 480.0 523.2 
04.3 245.0 286.0 326.4 368.0 408.6 450.0 490.0 
72.8 327.6 382.0 436.0 492.0 545.6 600.0 655.0 
41.0 409.2 477.4 546.0 614.0 682.0 750.0 818.4 
27.5 393.0 458.0 >524.0 589.0 655.0 720.0 786.0 
09.0 490.8 573.0 654.4 737.0 818.0 900.0 981.6 
82.0 458.4 535.0 610.8 687.0 764.0 840.0 916.8 
78.0 573.0 668.0 764.0 860.0 956.0 1050.0 1146.0 
37.0 523.8 612.0 698.0 786.0 874.0 960.0 1047.6 
46.0 654.0 764.0 872.0 982.0 1092.0 1200.0 1308.0 


In using metal fasteners select those which 
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The factors which are under the belt man’s con- 
trol are these: 

(1) The kind of belting to be used,—such as rub- 
ber, leather, canvas, etc.; (2) the grade,—whether 
cheap, medium or high grade, and (3) the weight 
of the belt, such as 4 or 6-ply, single or double. 

In determining the kind of belting to be used, 
the merits of rubber belting should receive full 
consideration. It is economical in first cost, ex- 
tremely efficient in service, and frequently outlasts 
other constructions. On the other hand, in places 
where constant contact with oil is unavoidable, a 
rubber belt will not give good service. The con- 
stant use of shifters is also injurious to a rubber 
belt. o ° 
In deciding upon the right grade for a particular 
installation, the points to be especially considered 
are the size of the pulleys, the presence of idlers — 
or other unusual conditions, and the spéed. Small 


THE RIGHT .AND WRONG WAY TO LACE BELTS 


[The right and wrong ways of lacing belts are clearly 
shown in the accompanying cut. The top and bottom 
views show a belt which has been properly laced. The 
holes were punched evenly and the lacing was done 
smoothly, leaving no loose ends which might catch 
and, injure the belt. The middle view shows a belt 
improperly laced. The holes were punched in some 
instances so close together that the lacings tore 
through. A-belt laced like this cannot be expected to 
give the maximum amount of service.] 


pulleys, operated at high speed, necessitate a high 
quality belt. The reason for this is the internal 
wear between the various plies of fabric, and even 
between the fibers in each ply, as the belt rounds 
the pulleys. A high grade rubber friction is the 
best possible protection against this internal wear, 
because it protects each fiber with an elastic coat- 
ing which remains uninjured and which indeed re- 
tains its life and elasticity longer when in use than 
when lying idle. 

In this connection, it should never be forgotten 
that the value of a particular rubber friction cannot 
be determined merely by the test showing “pounds 
pull.” If the plies were fastened together with 
glue, this test would show a very high grade belt, 
but we all know that such a belt could not give - 
service. 

The most valuable property of rubber friction is 
that intangible quality called “life.’ There is no 
krown test for this but length of service. 

In specifying the proper ply for the installation, 
the determining factors are the size of the pulleys, 
width of the belt, speed, and the horsepower to be 
delivered. The belt itself should be at least one 
inch less in width than the face of the pulley. With 
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this in mind, the proper ply can be determined by 
consulting the table of horsepower and plies given 
on the preceding page. To illustrate, if you have a 
pulley with a 13-inch face, operated at a speed 
of 4,000 feet per minute, with a maximum load of 
100 horsepower, you will find by referring to the 
table that a 12-inch 5-ply belt operating at 4,000 
feet per minute will transmit 109 horsepower and 
you will specify accordingly. In specifying the 
ply it must also be remembered that the greatest 
number of plies to be used on a 12-inch pulley is 
four, on an 18-inch pulley five plies, on a 30-inch 
pulley six plies, 40, seven plies and 48, eight plies. 


A MONOPOLY IN GRAIN 


Wheat growers to the number of about 500 met 
at Kansas City last month and organized the Na- 
tional Wheat Growers Association. A committee 
of seyen was appointed to formulate a policy and 
Suggest means for marketing the wheat of mem- 
bers. The following resolution was unanimously 
acopted: 


Knowing that the consumers are complaining of the 
high cost of living and realizing that the farmers 
cannot feed and clothe the world with the present cost 
of machinery and labor at as low a price as his prod- 
_ucts now sell for, we suggest that all unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of service in the distribution 
System now in vogue be eliminated and to this end we 
-suggest the following remedies: 

We recommend that all producers be organized into 
local farmers’ co-operative associations and member- 
ship therein be limited to actual farmers. 

We recommend that the local farmers’ co-operative 
association be merged into central or terminal market- 
ing co-operative associations, which shall become state- 
wide or cross-state lines where rail and terminal 
facilities make it advisable to do so, and that stock 
in said co-operative central or terminal associations 
be limited to bona fide farmers and local co-operative 
associations. We suggest that each local association 
take an amount of stock in the central or terminal as- 
sociation equivalent to at least 5 per cent of its paid- 
up capital stock. 

We recommend that in the formation of all local 
and terminal co-operative associations that may be 
organized on a purely co-operative basis. 

We recommend that the district or state terminal 
marketing association be merged into a national 
marketing association, which shall also be wholly a 
co-operative association. 

We further recommend that all terminal marketing 
associations, both state and national, shall constitute 
channels through which, in time, all the cereal prod- 
uets of the farmers of America shall find their way 
to the ultimate consumer. The directorate of the 
National Marketing Association will ascertain and 
furnish all subordinate terminal associations with 
siatistics relative to the world’s supply and demand 
for the cereal products of the farm. 

When the marketing of the cereal crops of the 
farms through the terminal marketing associations is 
successfully accomplished, we recommend that co- 
operative flour and cereal milling associations be organ- 
ized wherever feasible, so that the farmers’ cereal 
products may reach the ultimate consumer as near 
as may be in a finished form. 

We further recommend that co-operative consumers’ 
essociations be established, and that they purchase 
all the necessaries of life from the producer. 


WHAT FRANCE PAYS FOR CHEAP 
BREAD 


France and Great Britain are bread eaters, bread- 
stuffs constitute a much greater proportion of the 
food of the people than in this country. It seemed 
essential to the Governments of both countries 
during the war and since, that the price of bread 
should be kept low at. all costs. 

To this end, in France, the purchasing of both 
home-grown and foreign wheat was taken entirely 
out of private hands, a commission bought the 
necessary supplies at the best prices obtainable 
and these supplies were distributed at a fixed, and 
very much lower, price level. It has been deemed 
necessary to continue this practice down to the 
present time, and the cost to the French Govern- 
ment has been even more staggering than that 
borne by the British Government for the same 
purpose. In Great Britain the loss arising from the 
difference between the buying and the selling price 
has been running at the rate of approximately 
£70,000,000 a year. In France, however, the cost 
of the operation is almost twice as great. 

In the three years 1917-1919, the French Govern- 
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ment’s deficit on account of its “wheat subsidy” 
amounted to 4,500,000,000 francs (nominally $900,- 
600,000), and the loss for the current fiscal year 
is placed at 3,000,000,000 franes ($600,000,000). 
Prices paid by the Government for domestic grain 
in 1919 were 70 per cent above the price at which 
the grain was sold to the millers, while imported 
wheat has cost from 144 to 200 per cent more than 
the prices realized. 


NEW ELEVATOR FOR IDAHO TOWN 


For 10 years Frank Miles was the principal own- 
er of the Montpelier Milling Company which op- 
erated a mill at Montpelier, Idaho. The mill was a 


- suecess for Montpelier is in one of the best grain 


regions of the state and one of the most densely 
populated counties as well, if one can call any part 
of that land of wide horizons “densely populated.” 


As grain production increased the need of an 
elevator to handle it became apparent, so that last 
year Mr. Miles started the Miles Milling & Eleva- 
tor Company of Montpelier, he being the sole 
owner. The elevator with a capacity of 30,000 
bushels of bulk grain and warehouse which holds 
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several cars of sacked stuff, has just been com- 
pleted. It is located in the central part of the busi- 
ness district of the city and has a spur track from 
the Oregon Short Line to its door. To be sure, 
there was no particular hurry in the building, for 
the crop was very light last season, but with the 
new crop the elevator will come into its own and 
will have its hands full taking care of the wheat, 
oats, barley, corn and hay that are offered. The 
wheat of eastern Idaho is making a name for itself 
as it is a genuine hard wheat, and there is a good 
demand for all that is offered on account of its 
splendid flour making qualities, 


The house is of reinforced concrete and is so 
constructed that additions can easily be made, 
either to its bulk storage, to the warehouse, or for 
other purposes. The equipment consists of a Moni- 
tor Receiving Separator; a controllable wagon 
dump; two automatic scales; and about 65 feet of 
spiral conveyor located above and below the six 
bins into which the storage is divided. 

The power is electric derived from a central sta- 
tion. One 10-horsepower motor with direct drive 
of 30 feet of silent chain and sec driye 

0 eet of belting. 

The inside plan of the house is compact and con- 
venient in every particular from the wagon dump 
to the latest office device. 
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WHEAT LOSS RELIEF BILL 


The bill quoted below was simultaneously intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives April 7, 1920, 
by Congressman Tincher of Kansas as H. R. 13481, 
and in the Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas, as 
S. 4196. 

A BILL 
TO PROVIDE RELIEF TO PERSONS WHO OWNED 

WHEAT OF THE CROP OF 1917 BEFORE THE 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRA- 

TION PRICE-FIXING POLICY WITH RESPECT 

THERETO, AND WHO SOLD SUCH WHEAT AFTER 

AUGUST 11, 1917. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to inves- 
tigate, determine, and pay the amount of the actual 
loss sustained by any person, firm, association, or 
corporation that owned actual wheat of the 1917 crop, 
in the ordinary course of his or its business before 
the announcement on August 12, 1917, by the Food 
Administration of the price-fixing policy with respect 
to said crop, and did not dispose of such wheat by 
contract or otherwise until after the said announce- 
ment. The measure of such actual loss shall be 60 
cents-per bushel. Each claimant shall pay such ex- 
penses aS may be necessary for him to ineur to 
secure the presentation to and filing with the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture of his claim in proper form for 
allowance under this Act. No claim shall be allowed 
or paid by the Secretary of Agriculture unless it shall 
appear to his satisfaction that the loss was not the 
result of purchases for the purpose of investment or’ 
speculation or of realizing a-profit on such wheat 
greater than that realized customarily on wheat in 
the ordinary course of the grain business at the time 
of the purchase of the wheat. No award of payment 
shall be made on account of any claim not presented 
to and filed with the Secretary of Agriculture before 
the expiration of three vears after the effective date 
of this Act. The decision of the said Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be conclusive and final, except that 
no settlement of any claim submitted hereunder shall 
bar the right of recovery of any money paid by the 
Government to any party under the provisions of this 
Act because of fraud with respect to such claim, and 
the right of recovery in all such cases shall exist 
against the executors, administrators, heirs, succes- 
sors, and assigns of any such party or parties. For 
the purpose of this Act the Secretary of Agriculture 
or any representative specifically authorized in writ- 
ing by him for the purpose, shall have the power to 
require, by subpoena, the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of all books, papers, 
and letters or other documents relating to any claim 
under investigation. And in case of disobedience to 
a subpoena, the Secretary of Agriculture, or his duly 
authorized representative, or any party to a proceed- 
ing before the said Secretary, may invoke the ald of 
any court of the United States in requiring the atten- | 
dance and testimony of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and letters, or other documents under 
the provisions of this Act, and any failure to obey 
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the order of the court pursuant thereto may be 
punished by such court as contempt thereof; and 
the claim that any such testimony or evidence may 
tend to criminate the person giving the same shall 
not excuse such witness from testifying, but such 
evidence or testimony shall not be used against such 
person in the trial of any criminal proceeding. 

SEC. 2. ‘That all payments made and expenses in- 
curred under this Act ‘by the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be paid from the funds remaining available for 
the purposes of the Act of Congress approved March 
4, 1919, entitled “An Act to enable the President to 
carry out the price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the 
United States against undue enhancement of its 
liabilities thereunder,’ and so much of said funds as 
may be necessary is hereby appropriated and made 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture for said 
purpose until such time as he shall have fully exer- 
cised the authority herein’ granted and performed and 
completed the duties herein provided and imposed. 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the Congress, at 
the beginning of its next regular session following 
the session during which this Act shall become effec- 
tive, a detailed statement showing the name and ad- 
dress of each claimant hereunder, the amount of his 
claim, the quantity of wheat covered thereby, and the 
amount, if any, awarded such claimant, 


A NEW TRACK SCALE 


BY L. RB. BOYER 
(Sales Engineer, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.) 

A. new track seale embodying many new and 
exclusive features has been developed by H. & T. 
Fairbanks & Oo. St. Johnsbury, Vt., (manu- 
facturers of the well known Fairbanks Scales). This 
was occasioned partly by new specifications adopt- 
ed jointly by the American Railway Associa- 
tion, the American Railway Hngineering Associa- 
tion, the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota, the National Scale Men’s Association, 
the Bureau of Standards, and the Scale Manufac- 
turers Association. These specifications make nec- 
essary such changes in the design of scales on the 
market up to this time, that the new scales in ac- 
cord with them are not interchangeable with the 
oid scales. While changes were being made that 
were sufficient to destroy the interchangeability of 
the new and old scales, it was decided to go further 
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quently greater on one side than the other, with 
the consequence that the pivots are unequally 
loaded and torsion set up in the levers. 

In this new scale the initial load is suspended 
from the center of the main lever bearing, and 
from that point is transmitted through the true 
center line of the lever to each succeeding bearing. 
The tip of one main lever of each pair is directly 
over or below the true center line of the opposite 
lever so that the combined pull of both levers is 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


balance ball and track for carrying the poise. The 
notches are cut in a steel bar inserted in the bot- 
tom of the back web, which insures that no dirt 
can fall and lodge in them. The type for printing 
weights on tickets is fastened on the bottom of 
the front web. 

The center indicating poise suspended from three 
ball bearing trolley wheels runs smoothly upon a 
machined track housed inside the beam. Its exact 
weighing position is determined by a positive lock- 


LEVER ARRANGEMENT IN THE NEW FAIRBANKS SCALE _ 


in one straight line to the center of the bearing, 
which is on the center line of the longitudinal 
lever. 

The scale is built in four sections, with a series 
of primary or main levers. transmitting the load 
to longitudinal extension levers which in turn 
transmit the load to a transverse extension lever 
which connects through a shelf lever to the beam. 

It is built in two capacities for light duty service, 
or such service where only a relatively small num- 
ber of cars are to be weighed. These two capac- 
ities are 60 tons and 75 tons per section and in 
lengths of 50 feet, 56 feet’ and 60 feet, effective 
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and remove incongruities in design that were and 
have been present in scales ever since the first 
was built nearly 90 years ago. ; 

The feature first noticed on looking at this scale 
is the departure from the use of the customary I 
section levers, and going to the consistent use of 
the double web section throughout all levers of 
the scale. 

In designing scale levers it has been common 
practice to assume that the load is applied at the 
center of each bearing and is transmitted along the 
center line of each connected lever. Loads applied 
to a track scale in ordinary car weighing are. fre- 


weighing rail. For heavy service or where a large 
number of cars are to be weighed the scale will be 
built in capacities of 75 tons and 100 toms per sec- 
tion, and in the same three lengths as above. 

The beam, in keeping with the outer parts of the 
scale, is novel in design. A close study will reveal 
that this design includes well accepted principles 
essential to an accurate and durable beam and 
the difference in appearance from the conventional 
type of beam is due to a consistent use of these 
principles. It is of cast iron with cross section of 
inverted U shape. This shape, besides giving the 
maximum rigidity, furnishes a housing over the 


ing device of thirty or more teeth engaging the 
same number of notches of the beam. This locking 
device or pawl moves in vertical guides arranged 
to be always tight, to insure a positive position of 
the poise. A convenient handle on the front of the 
poise serves to operate the pawl when turned in 
one direction and to print the tickets when turned 
in the other direction. The beam stand is of the 
upright pillar type with compensating steel bearing 
blocks machined in. 

Standard erection plans have been drawn which 
incorporate the best recognized practice as to all 
details of installation. Wide pits afford ample 
recom for installing the scale correctly as well as 
for convenient examination from time to time. The 
design of weighbridge, the mounting of dead rail 
supports and fastening, the arrangement of weather 
guards, and all other details have been worked out 
carefully, with a view to obtaining the most eco- 
nomical way, consistent with accurate performance 
and at the same time, the lowest maintenance cost. 


GOVERNMENT DESIGNS GRAIN- 
SAMPLING DEVICE 


A device with which a sample of grain, to be 
used in grading a given lot, can be evenly divided 
so that one half will be as representative as the 
whole original sample, has been designed and pat- 
ented by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and anyone in the United States is free to 
make and use it without the payment of a royalty. 

A representative sample of a given lot or ship- 
ment cf grain which is secured by means of a 
probe, usually has to be divided into smaller por- 
tions for one or more of the tests to be applied 
in determining its grade. Haphazard reduction of 
the size of the sample has been found wholly unre- 
liable, and consequently the device known as a 
Modified Boerner Sampler, has recently been put 
out by the Bureau of Markets, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is similar in prin- 
ciple to a sampler designed by the bureau a year 
or two ago, but is so designed that it can easily be 
constructed of block tin or brass by any tinsmith 
at about one-third the cost of the original. 

The sampler is cylindrical and stands about 30 
inches high. The sample to be halved is poured 
into a hopper at the top, which is emptied by 
pulling a lever that removes a cap over the lower 
end of the hopper. As the grain flows downward 
it strikes the apex of a baffle, in the form of a cone. 

Encircling the base of this cone are a series of 
small chutes whose distance apart is exactly the 
width of these openings. Half of the grain flows 
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in these chutes, and half between them. The latter 
portion flows directly into the uppermost of two 
pans placed one above the other at the base of 
the sampler. The half falling into the chutes is 
diverted into a funnel, the lower end of which 
leads to a protected opening in the center of the 
upper pan, thereby permitting this half of the grain 
to flow into the lower pan. In this fashion the 
original sample is evenly divided into two parts, 
one of which is certain to be as_representative of 
the original lot as is the other. The sampler and 
a few other pieces of apparatus are all that are 
required for grading grain, according to practice 
recommended by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


WHEAT REQUIREMENTS FOR 1919-20 


The President of the British (Government) 
Board of Trade was asked in Parliament for the 
latest available particulars as to the production of 
wheat during the current grain year in the various 
wheat-growing countries and also as to the quan- 
tities required for home consumption and the quan- 
tities available for export, says our consul general 
at London. The answer on behalf of the Board of 
Trade was furnished by the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies and includes data for all the prin- 
cipal countries except Russia. 

The Commission estimates tle production of the 
1919 harvest of wheat and rye in the chief grain- 
exporting countries and the probable exportable 
surpluses (limited by transport facilities) for 1919- 
20 at (figures represent metric tons of 2,204.6 
pounds): 


Estimated pro- |Sstimated 
duction, 1919 exp’rt’ble 
A harvest surplus, 
Countries : 1919-20, 
Wheat Rye wheat 
Tons Tons | andrye 
Tons 
ROMA A Ath Parecen a tack erakaia 5,351,000 273,000| 3,290,000 
United States .......... 24,998,000] 2,148,000} 9,000,000 
Argentina and Uruguay.| 5,322,000! ........ 4,500,000 
Australia and New Zea- 

ATAU eri les.5 UN sea bienn 6 DOF OOD wtelia ees 2,700,000 
Algeria and Tunis...... SG OD hs ora toes he ety 250,000 
Roumania and Jugoslo- 

ES Oe Se eee 3,850,000 450,000 550,000 
SE ICUMEAE Tis. Sis. 5," ' ain fo widsoa ss AOR) Mitenabhactcle heer ter tere 

Total of items given. ./50,250,000| 2,871,000 |20,290,000 


The estimated production and the probable im- 
port requirements of the chief wheat-importing 
countries for these same periods are given by the 


Conimission as: . 
Estimated pro- |Sstimated 
duction, 1919 (mport re- 
harvest quire- 
ments 
Countries 1919-20, 
Wheat Rye vheat and 
Tons Tons rye 
Tons 
United Kingdom ....... 1,976,000/..... ..+..| 5,700,000 
eee” Sa eae ae 4,844,000 707,000) 2,800,000 
EMEP ee clas 0: 8's arn ne 2h 0 4,615,000 116,000) 2,700,000 
SAT CS ec 269,000 447,000] 1,250,000 
rite da eee SOOOUOT a hiala’s se & 150,000 
OMe rea B40, 080165 washed: 250,000 
Pe aatovakia, Hungary 
OOS ae ore 1,850,000) 1,850,000) 1,300,000. 
ov eee SS Seer 600,000) 2,900,000 500,000 
eee cs if vrahelo i 7,000 295,000 150,000 
Soh nS a 3,713,000} 687,000 250,000 
oreetinnd Ries Al: Sic us 96,000 40,000 400,000 
RUMEN te yc sw sig so a5 79/6 259,000 494,000 300,000 
Sr 161,000 379,000; 350,000 
SO rd 30,000 26,000 300,000 
Moetheriands — Se 164,000} 363,000 600,000 
REORIEOUON Gs cee wae pve 2,266,000) 6,441,000} 1,200,000 
RUURUETAA on cs wnt < aks ais «-| 1,000,000 2B 0,000.6 g:c css 
SonrreAtrica.........+5. SSS, 0001... oan. 100,000 
ee 914,000|......... 200,000 
0 a rar ror SLL DOO rans ee oe 5 200,000 
Other countries....-.... (a) (a) 1,500,000 
Total of items given. ./24,500,000|14,995,000 20,200,000 


aNo reliable figures available. 


PINT M CAR WEIGHTS IN TEXAS 


The State Railroad Commission has taken un- 
der advisement the petition of grain dealers and 
flour mill men of Texas for a restoration of the 
pre-war minimum car-load weights on grain and 
grain products, after a public hearing on the sub- 
ject. The proposed restoration is strongly opposed. 

At the hearing, Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
speaking for the millers, proposed that the present 
high minimums be continued until all of this crop 
has moved and that the reduced weights not be- 
come effective until July 1. He was willing to do 
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that to meet the criticism of inconsistency in that 
the Texas Commission has repeatedly pleaded with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for more cars 
to ‘save the wheat from rotting in the fields and 
now proposes to reduce the minimums. 

The millers and grain men contended that the 
present high minimums are working expensive 
hardships in Texas because of small town business, 
sparsely settled sections and necessity for mixed 
cars; that if they are continued Texas millers will 
be at a most serious disadvantage. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SAMUEL 
HASTINGS ELEVATOR AT CAIRO, ILL. 


The Samuel Hastings Company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the oldest grain firms in 
Cairo, Ill. The present firm is a continuation of 
the business established by Samuel Hastings in 
1885, and incorporated in 1905. A modern concrete 
fireproof elevator of 125,000 bushels capacity was 
built in 1916 by the Macdonald Engineering Com- 
pany to replace a frame elevator destroyed by fire. 
In 1918 L. A. Stinson, of Chicago, the well known 
consulting engineer specializing in elevators, mills 
and warehouses, erected a battery of nine concrete 
tanks with capacity of 125,000 bushels, and also in- 
stalled a Hess Drier. 

In the November, 1918, issue of “The American 
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throughout the elevator, and each machine is 
driven by a separate motor. Fifteen Fairbanks- 
Morse and General Electric motors furnish 300 
horsepower. 

Grain received at this elevator comes from all 
the Central West and after passing through the 
elevator is distributed from Maine to Mexico, sales 
having been made to and between those points. The 
general offices are in a specially constructed build- 
ing near the elevator, and in addition to the regular 
office equipment a special room has been devoted 
to laboratory purposes for making moisture tests, 
separations and otherwise determining grades on 
grain received. 


INVITATION TO WHEAT TRADING 
CONFERENCE 


Plans for a national conference to discuss meth- 
ods of reestablishing a free and open market for 
wheat through the grain exchanges of the country 
upon the approaching termination of the authority 
of the United States Grain Corporation on June 1, 
were outlined on May 1 in a letter sent out by 
Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director of the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

Representatives of wheat and flour trade or- 
ganizations and newspapers were invited to send 
representatives to a meeting at the La Salle Hotel, 


PLANT OF THE SAMUEL HASTINGS COMPANY, CAIRO, ILL., SHOWING NEW SACKING ROOM 


Elevator and Grain Trade” was presented a pic- 
ture and sketch of the elevator as it appeared at 
that time. The accompanying sketch shows the 
plant as it appears today with the improvements 
of a daylight sacking room designed and erected 
by Mr. Stinson. 


The sacking room is 50 feet by 33 feet, and spans © 


two railroad tracks. Three sides of this sacking 
room are built of wire glass windows, which per- 
mit excellent light and ventilation. The only 
equipment in this room is two sacking scales, 
mounted on trolleys in such manner as to be com- 
mon to any bin or both scales may be common to 
one bin. 

The loading of sacked grain into cars is done 
from this floor by gravity, through spouts which 
are entirely controlled from the sacking floor, and 
may be placed at any height into the car, or turned 
to load on either track. To weigh, sew and load 
into cars 5000 five-bushel bags is not an unusual 
day’s work. In addition to this the old sacking 
department at the south end of the elevator has a 
capacity of 2000 sacks, making a total capacity of 
7000 sacks of five bushels each per day, enough to 
handle a fine volume of business. 

The equipment of this elevator consists of the 
following: Eureka Grain Cleaner, Hess Drier, 
bleacher, Fairbanks Hopper and Automatic Scales, 
Howe Automatic Scales, power manlift, corn 
shellers and cob burner. Electric power is used 


Chicago, on May 7, 1920, at 11 a. m. to confer with 
Mr. Barnes on suitable measures to be taken “to 
provide for and permit the establishment of a free 
and open market for the purchase, sale and han- 
dling of wheat and wheat products” upon the ex- 
piration of the Wheat Guaranty Act. The report 
of this conference will be found on another page 
of this issue. 

Mr. Barnes’ letter follows: 

The Wheat Guaranty Act expires June 1, 1920. This 
Act provided in the section relating to Grain Ex- 
changes, that seasonable steps should be taken “to 
provide for and to permit the establishment of a free 
and open market for the purchase, sale, and handling 
of wheat and wheat products upon the expiration of 
this Act.” 

Preliminary inquiry of the grain exchanges of the 
country indicates unwillingness, because of present 
extraordinary hazards inherent in world disorganiza- 
tion, to reestablish the hedging facilities on which 
the American marketing machinery for years had re- 
lied. The security of hedging markets enabled manu- 
facturing and distributing agencies to handle large 
quantities without jeopardizing their capital solvency 
by price level changes; assured active competition by 
ready credit. While open trading on exchanges has 
been suspended for three years, the sustaining influ- 
ence of actual and potential buying of wheat at the 
Fair Price Basis furnished the same underlying se- 
eurity. 

Because of these influences, the wheat producer re- 
ceived a larger per cent of the ultimate consumer 
price at home and abroad than in any other land or 
any other commodity. This is now jeopardized by 
conditions that should be understood by all. 
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‘EXPENSIVE LESSONS _ 


\KE economists, political agitators, dis- 
Ir gruntled farmers, and, we are sorry to say, 
some grain shippers have for years held two 
erroneous opinions, One, that speculation on 
the grain exchanges worked'a hardship on pro- 
ducers and consumers; and the other, that mix- 
ing in terminal elevators was taking advan- 
tage of shippers. 

As Mr. Barnes says in regard to speculation: 
“The five or six cities with open exchange 
trading before the war demonstrated daily a 
national price level. On the security of that 
level grain flowed in normal channels. 
Formerly current prices were the meeting point 
of differing individual opinions at home and 
abroad affected daily by world crop progress or 
better approximation of world consumption.” 

In other words, every buyer of grain futures 
had to find a seller whose ideas differed from 
his own. For every bear there must be a bull, 
and the price is fixed every minute at the point 
that bull and bear sentiment meet. Without 
this constant flow. of opinion expressed in pur- 
chases or sales, there could be no established 
valuation of grain, and every handler of the 
grain itself would have to protect himself with 
a sufficient margin to give reasonable assurance 
against loss.. If the trading in wheat is not re- 
sumed upon the dissolution of the Grain Cor- 
poration, farmers, shippers, millers, and every- 
one else concerned will quickly find out that 
future trading, speculating if you please, is a 
necessary and legitimate feature of the grain 
trade. It will be a costly experiment, but if 
the lesson is learned by all concerned it may be 
worth it. 

Mixing of grades in elevators is likewise a 
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legitimate function which operates to reduce 
cost of handling and therefore benefits both 
producer and consumer. If a shipper loads a 
car of No. 3 grain he is entitled to a No. 3 price 
and no more. When this grain is placed in an 
elevator and mixed with No. 2 grain of the same 
kind and ofa quantity to make the whole grade 
No. 2, he has decreased the cost of handling 
the ‘grain to that extent, and the handling 
charge, taken over a term of years, reflects this 
difference. There has been many seasons when 
terminal elevators would not have broken even 
except for the cleaning and mixing operations. 
The raising of grade by processing or care in 
nandling can be started on the farm, continued 
at the country elevator and finished at the ter- 
ininal, All can profit by their share in the 
operations and one is as legitimate as the other. 


SETTLEMENT OF LOSS AND 

DAMAGE CLAIMS 
AILROAD claims which arose under Fed- 
eral control, unless there are unusual fea- 
tures involved, will be settled by the regional 
claim agent and regional counsel irrespective of 
the amount. Recently E. Marvin Underwood, 
general counsel for the Railroad Administra- 
tion, sent out Circular No. 10 in which a limita- 
tion of $500 in claims was fixed for settlement 
by the regional agent; larger claims to be sent 
to Washington. 

A construction has been made upon this cir- 
cular, however, to the effect that only matters 
of policy will be referred to Washington. If 
the claim involves no question of policy it will 
be settled by the regional agent even if the 
amount exceeds $500. If the regional officers 
refuse a claim, whether less or more than $500, 
the interested shipper may ask for a ruling by 
the general counsel or go to the courts. And 
furthermore it is advisable, if a claim is re- 
jected, to take it up at once with the general 
counsel, for the Railroad Administration is 
handicapped by insufficient help in its law de- 
partment and if many claims are rejected by 
the regional agents and referred to the general 
counsel, he will be literally swamped and it 
may take a long time before ‘adjustment can be 
made. 


ENTER THE HAY ASSOCIATION 


HILE the National Grain Dealers Asso- 

ciation. was breaking records in its 
membership campaign and making quite a noise 
over its 400 or more new members, the Na- 
tional Hay Association, without a campaign or 
any display of fireworks, was quietly annexing 
214 new members. Last year they registered 
480 new names, and now, under the urge of the 
Grain Dealers’ success, Secretary Taylor has 
issued a call to the Hay members to get busy 
and beat the grain men before the Hay conven- 
tion at Cincinnati on July 13, 14 and 15. He 
thinks a total of 500 new members will turn 


the trick and has set that number as his goal.’ 


Nine hundred and eighty new members in 
two years is a great many for an old organiza- 
tion to capture, but knowing the hay men and 
their capacity for doing things, we believe they 
will put it across. 

But that doesn’t mean that the grain dealers 
have quit. If Secretary Taylor intends his call 
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as a challenge, the grain trade will be glad to 
accept it and there is liable to be quite a pyro- 
technical display in both hay and grain circles 
before the finish. The grain dealers have a long 
head start, but it takes more than a handicap 
of a hundred or two to make hay men cry 
enough. Heaven help the dealer who has not 
signed up. 


REDUCING CAR LOT MINIMUMS 


4HERE is commencing to be extensive and 

organized attempts to force the railroads 
to adopt pre-war minimum car-lot weights on 
grain and grain products. Unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should issue a new order 
present minimums will be retained until Sep- 
tember 1. 

Everywhere dealers and shippers of all kinds 
are suffering because of the car shortage. And 
yet certain groups in Texas and other states 
would further increase this shortage by allow- 


.ing lighter loading. This is a fair example of 


the lack of co-ordination among business inter- 
ests which is making the process of reconstruc- 
tion slower than it need be. If a vote were 
taken of all business men in the country as to 
what is the most important thing to be done to 
improve conditions, the majority would answer 
“Transportation betterment.” Reducing mini- 
mums reduces the available number of cars, the 
very thing that grain dealers, and particularly 
Texas grain dealers, have suffered from. 
Texans will be the first to call for added equip- 
ment to move their crops, and they will find that 
the railroads are far from being prepared to 
take care of them. There are not enough cars, 
and there is no likelihood of there being enough 
for the coming crop. Why try to make a diffi- 
cult situation worse? 


A MENACE AND A POSSIBLE CURE 


ARMERS may legally form an association 
to prepare for market, process, and market 
the products which they handle if H. R. 13,703, 
introduced by Representative Volstead, be- 
comes a law. Under the exemption to the Sher- 
man Act, farmers have already done that very 
thing, and the plans outlined by the National 
Wheat Growers Association at the meeting in 
Kansas City on April 22 provide for using this 
privilege to the limit. They would eliminate 
all so-called middlemen, have their own ter- 
minal elevators and mills and not release the 
wheat until they get their price. In fact, they 
would create an absolute monopoly in grain. 
But the Volstead Bill, which provides for 
just such an organization, also imposes limita- 
tions, which now, more than ever before, seem 
to be needed. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is vested, by the Volstead Bill, with authority 


to investigate any such organizations where it 


is believed that by reason of their size or be- 
cause of the form of organization that it is 
monopolizing or controlling prices, through re-, 
straining trade or lessening production. A hear- 


_ing within 30 days may be called by the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture to give the organization an 
opportunity to show cause why an order to cease 
such practices should not be issued. Upon the 
written evidence the Secretary of Agriculture . 
shall pass judgment. He has power to require 
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reorganization in such form and size as he sees 
fit and if the association fails to follow the in- 
structions of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
proceedings are to be referred to the district 
court where the association has its principal 
place of busines, where the Department of 
Justice has the power to enforce the order. 

Pending a review of the case by the district 
court, a temporary writ of injunction may be 
issued, to be made permanent should the trial 
of the case substantiate the findings of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


WATCH THE SEED CORN 


ORN ripened last fall under conditions 

which were thought to put it in exceptional 
condition for seed, but reports from the corn 
belt indicate that something was wrong. Well 
filled seed in some sections of Iowa is show- 
ing from 50 to 75 per cent germination. In 
Harison County a survey of the seed corn 
showed 81% per cent for all samples; 71 per 
cent for crib picked; and a large number of 
samples showing 33 to 70 per cent viability. A 


similar test in a Nebraska county showed an’ 


average of 78 per cent. 

Grain dealers could do much good by warn- 
ing farmers of the uncertain growing value of 
seed corn, even when the seed appears unusually 
good, and by urging an ear test for all the seed 
used, might prevent serious losses which would 
otherwise be certain. 


AN INTERESTING PROPOSAL 


N THE April number of Wallace’s Farmer, 

- Arthur Goss of Indiana sets forth his views 
as to what the National Federation of Farm 
Bureaus should accomplish. He suggests: 


As soon as sufficient information is available upon 
which to base such action, and once a year there- 
after, or at such other infrequent intervals as chang- 
ing conditions might demand, I would have this com- 
mittee determine a fair selling price for farm products 
based upon the supply and demand and cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. This action should be 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee 
and officers of the National Federation. 

I think it would be well to first set the price of a 
single important nonperishable product, such as 
wheat, which could be easily held on the farms if 
necessary. The fixing of prices by the Federation 
would no doubt precipitate a fight. The interests 
that have been waxing fat for these many years by 
setting and manipulating prices of farm products 
need not be expected to give up without a struggle, 
their opportunity of making easy money at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. If we must have such a fight, 
however, the sooner we make preparations for it 
and start the scrap the sooner will the issue be 
settled. 

As soon as the price of any farm product is fixed 
by the Federation, I think this action should be 
given the widest possible publicity and the members 
of the Federation asked to sustain such action by 
withholding products from the market or reducing 
production if necessary. I believe a sufficient num- 
ber of farmers to make such action effective would 
gladly take such a step as soon as they are con- 
vinced the Federation really means business. 


The National Federation of Farm Bureaus is 
engaged in a membership drive in which the 
hope is entertained that 700,000 farmers can be 
enrolled this year. Iowa already has over 100,- 
000 members, one or two counties being 100 per 
cent enrolled. What the promoters wish is a 
practical monopoly of farm operations in the 
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grain states of the country. Price fixing, as 
suggested by Mr. Goss, has not been announced 
as a part of the official program of the Federa- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Goss has spilled the beans. 

Perhaps Mr. Goss can suggest further what 
would happen if the Federation, on some 
future crop, fixed a price of, say, $3 per bushel 
for wheat, and Argentine and Australia with 
plenty of wheat, were glad to accept $2 per 
bushel laid down at our Atlantic or Pacific sea- 
board. He would find that the price of non- 
perishable food products is not “fixed” by spec- 
ulators, nor by a committee of the Federation. 
An economic law is in operation and it cannot 
be manipulated over any great period of time. 


THE U. S. CHAMBER TAKES ACTION 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States at the recent meeting in Atlantic City 
passed a series of resolutions which grain deal- 
ers can subscribe to with unanimity. These 
resolutions advocate increased production and 
economy ; signing a treaty of peace; taking into 
the Chamber of agricultural organizations as 
integral parts of business; building up of trans- 
portation facilities ; a merchant marine; develop- 
ment of waterways; improvement of traction 
situation; protection of pivotal industries; pre- 
vention of fire waste; disposition by the War 
Department of war plants and machinery ; com- 
pensation for war damages; a national budget ; 
a referendum on taxation; that provision should 
be made for supplying populations with the 
necessities of life in emergencies. On the nega- 
tive side the resolutions condemned the tend- 
ency of the Government to enter the fields of 


private business; and further expressed the 
opinion that changes in postal rates may be 
injurious without determination of the results 
on business enterprise. 

Resolutions similar to these have been passed 
by many organizations, but the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce has a prestige and influence that 
may be productive of greater results than is 
usually the case. But in spite of the high stand- 
ing of the Chamber, we imagine that the ma- 
jority of congressmen are more interested in 
what will gain votes among their individual 
constituencies, than in what is deemed best for 
the country by the biggest men that the nation 
has produced. 


COMPENSATION FOR WAR DAMAGES 


MONG tthe resolutions passed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the one of most immediate interest to 
the grain trade is to the effect that “Public wel- 
fare requires that immediate compensation be 
made for war damages.” Included in those war 
damages there is nothing more obvious than the 
losses suffered by grain dealers who strained 
every effort to handle as much wheat as pos- 
sible at the beginning of the crop run in 1917, 
and were caught with elevators full when the 
price was set far below the current market 
value. The claim of every dealer who sustained 
loss at that time is just and should be settled in 
full and without delay. 
Unfortunately, even in such a matter of sim- 
ple justice as this, Congress could not consider 
it without the bias of political preferment. 
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Here was a bait to catch the farmer vote, so in 
the bill introduced by Senator Capper and Rep- 
resentative Tincher, S. 4196, and H. R. 13481, 
respectively, the farmers are included in the 
60-cent rebate provided for all who owned 
wheat which was sold after August 11, 1917. 
This inclusion of the farmers made certain the 
vote of every rural congressman from the winter 
wheat states, but at the same time it raised the 
sum which must be paid out from about $5,000,- 
000, which the grain dealers lost, to about 
$330,000,000, including the farmers’ bonus. 

In classing the grain dealer and the farmers 
together in this bill, those who drew up the 
measure have been unjust to the dealers. Obvi- 
ously their cases are not the same. When the 
winter wheat was sown in the fall of 1916, 
cash No. 2 red winter wheat at Chicago ranged 
from $1.26 low in August to $1.88 high in 
October. There was no indication at that 
time of the concentrated foreign buying which 
in- May of 1917 sent wheat to $3.45 and com- 
pletely disorganized our markets. The farmers 
received a good price when the amount was 
fixed by the commission, compared with other 
commodities at that time, and they sustained 
no actual losses by the price fixation. On the 
other hand the dealers did. 

It is one thing to induce Congress to vote 
$5,000,000 of money already appropriated for a 
cause which is manifestly based on reason and 
fair play; it is quite another to ask for the ex- 
penditure of $330,000,000 to make good purely 
hypothetical losses. The grain dealers’ claim, 
which is fair and for which they should cer- 
tainly receive compensation for the war dam- 
ages suffered, is desperately handicapped by the 
terms of the Tincher Bill. 


DUST EXPLOSION WORK 
HANDICAPPED 


LEVATOR operators do not fully appre- 

ciate the work that has been done by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture in investigating the cause and pre- 
ventive measures of dust explosions in cereal 
plants. Unfortunately Congress did not see fit 
to make an appropriation for continuing the 
work, but it will be continued to some extent 
at least. 


Many problems remain to be solved. These 
were outlined by D. J. Price, engineer in charge, 
in his address before the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association at Chicago on May 6, as 
follows: 


1. Application on commercial scale of introduc- 
tion of inert gases (preferably from boiler flues) 
into dusty atmospheres for the purpose of prevent- 
ing flame propagation. 

2. Development of effective methods for the con- 
trol and elimination of static electricity generated 
by the operation of mechanical equipment. 

3. Relation of electrical equipment of all types to 
dust explosion and fire frequency, and development 
of safety installations and equipment to reduce rela- 
tive dangers. 

4. Development of aspirating systems for dust 
removal in grain elevators, with specified limitations 
and preparation of code covering use of same. This 
code to include types and sizes of mechanical equip- 
ment, points of explosion, and methods of control. 

5. Determination of efficiency of dust-collecting 
systems and their relation to explosion and flame 
propagation. 

6. Development of efficient methods for installa- 
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tion of various types of grinding equipment hand- 
ling by-products containing inflammable dusts. 

7. Development of methods for determination of 
dust in suspension with special reference to health 
and safety of employes. 

8 Determination of the inflammability of vari- 
ous dusts as related to the percentage necessary per 
cubic foot for explosion. 

9. Various methods of ignition and conditions 
under which dusts can be ignited. 

10. Relation of moisture, ash, and volatile con- 
tent to the explosibility of the dust. 

When these researches have been concluded, 
insurance companies will incorporate the neces- 
sary rules to prevent explosion and elevators 
will be forced to protect themselves whether 


they wish to or not. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION - 


Shipments of Argentine wheat have been 
received at Galveston. But they didn’t make 
a ripple, apparently, on the speculative pond. 


Navigation opened at the head of the lakes 
on April 26, but there was still much ice to 
contend with in upper Superior, although the 
Soo River is clear. 


The Take All disease has reappeared in the 
quarantined area in Illinois. Indiana seems to 
have got rid of it. The experience of Australia 
shows that Take All is not to be trifled with. 


The value of horses on farms in this coun- 
try is $1,993,000,000 and the demand for 
heavy horses is greater than ever before. 
This doesn’t look as though Dobbin had 
much to fear from Henry. 


Grain prices are high, but the bears haven’t 
much to say at that. It is a good market to 
leave alone and wait for future developments. 
Anything may happen and the best thought out 
program is little better than a guess. 


Mr. Barnes has sung his swan song to the 
trade as Wheat Director. There have been 
mistakes, as Mr. Barnes is the first to admit, 
but no one will deny that, during. the past 
three years, he has handled a man-sized job 
in a man-sized way. 


At last President Wilson has named two of 
the three new members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Henry Jones Ford of 
Princeton, N. J., is to succeed James Harlan, 
whose term expired December 31, 1918; and 
James Duncan will fill one of the newly created 
positions on the Commission. Mr. Duncan has 
served as vice-president of the A. F. of L. 
There remains one more position to fill. 


The winter wheat prospect gained 1,000,000 
bushels during April, according to the Gov- 
ernment crop report which was issued on 
May 8. The present promise is for 485,000,- 
000 bushels. The acreage to be harvested is 
now 34,165,000, a loss of 11.9 per cent from 
that seeded last fall. Condition is 79.1 com- 
pared with 75.6 last month and a 10-year 
average of 87.1. The rye crop is estimated at 
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80,000,000 bushels, as against 88,000,000 har- 
vested last year. The outlook for hay is 111,- 
831,000 tons, compared with 108,666,000 tons 
last year, the only crop promising better than 
in 1919. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has advanced 
the price to mills of all grades of Western 
wheat 35 cents per bushel, and British Colum- 
bia, Ontario and Quebec wheat, 40 cents. The 
Canadian prices have been out of line with 
those obtaining in this country. 


The cold wet spring has given many a field 
of volunteer wheat a good root start and some 
fields that would have been abandoned had 
labor been more plentiful and weather more 
propitious will now return a good yield. This 
was the case, you remember, in 1915. 


Spring plowing was only 60.1 per cent com- 
pleted on May 1, compared with a 10-year 
average of 71.4. An organized effort on the 
part of the Government and business men to 
increase the spring wheat acreage falls flat 
as Mother Nature says “Nothing doing.” 


If the proposed tax of 2 cents on each $10 
valuation of all sales of grain or produce for 
future delivery made on exchanges becomes 
a law, it will simply mean a raise in com- 
mission and the producer will pay the bill. 
The Chicago Board of Trade has joined the 
general protest against the measure. _ 


Senator Gronna seems to be still anxious to 
have a guaranteed price on wheat, but wants 
the control taken from the Wheat Director 
and placed under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He doesn’t want a minimum price, but 
would establish a maximum. Just what the 
maximum should be he has not stated, prob- 
ably around $5. 


The three-year increase of ton mileage on 
our railroads, 1916 to 1918 inclusive, was 47.4 
per cent. During the same period freight cars 
in service increased only 1.9 per cent. As- 
suming that the increase in cars should have 
kept pace with the business offered, there isa 
present shortage of 400,000 cars, even with 
the larger cars and heavier loading being 
taken into consideration. 


On March 31, statistics for which have just 
been issued, the quantity of wheat in Canada 
was 77,324,000 bushels, compared with 118,- 
543,000 bushels last year. This includes flour 
as wheat. The total of oats on hand is 146,- 
074,000 bushels; barley, 15,947,600 bushels; and 
flaxseed 2,094,000 bushels. Of the total wheat 
crop of 1919, 193,260,400 bushels, 94 per cent 


-was of merchantable quality. 


The grain trade is facing the most difficult 
year in its history and every dealer will need 
luis best headwork to break even. Hedging 
privileges will probably not be resumed until 
the railroads are in a position to insure the 
markets against a natural corner. Many deal- 
ers have still large amounts of grain paper in 
the bank which they cannot take up and 
which may not be covered before the new 
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crop comes on. With no hedging, and with 
sales to arrive too risky to indulge in under 
present transportation conditions, they will 
have to take a margin for their own protec- 
tion which will not be agreeable to the pro- 
ducers. The entire situation is one which 
will break the man who is not fully alive to 
the risks he is assuming, and who is not ex- 
tremely conservative. 

The Horse Association of America is finally 
getting off on the right foot. It started its 
campaign by appealing to sentiment, which was 
too often sentimentality, and then took to a 
promiscuous berating of trucks, tractors and 
automobiles. Now, however, it is getting down 
to brass tacks and is gathering statistics show- 
ing where and how the horse is the most 
economical source of motive power. In this 
field the Association can do some real good, for 
there is a wealth of testimony showing that in 
crowded city streets and for short hauls the 
horse has it all over the truck so far as economy 
is concerned. Let the good work go on. 


The grain grading law of North Dakota has 
been declared unconstitutional by the Federal 
District Court, and a temporary injunction 
has been issued restraining the state officials 
from acting under the law. The petition was 
brought by the Farmers’ Grain Company of 
Emden, N. D., alleging that the state law 
caused conflict with Federal grading regula- 
tions, necessitating two trials for every dis- 
pute over grades. The court held that the 
law “places substantial burdens on interstate 
commerce in grain, in requiring licenses, 
keeping of records and inspectors.” When 
the Federal Government steps in socialism 
has to take a back seat. The case will be 
appealed. 


The wheat conference last week at Chicago 
resolved itself into a general protest against 
the railroads. While acknowledgement was 
given to roads for their helplessness in the 
premises for conditions developing out of the 
war and subsequent strikes, three direct 
charges were made that could be remedied 
at once if the roads were inclined to co-op- 
erate to the limit of their ability. First, that 
preference was given to higher classes of 
freight than grain and that many cars were 
condemned as grain carriers which could be 
made available with careful coopering. Sec- 
ond, that long hauls were given preference 
over short hauls, although this charge was 
denied by those who were dependent on the 
ionger hauls. And third, that cars were re- 
tained in the Eastern territory which should 
be returned to the grain originating territory. 
Of the three charges the latter was positively 
substantiated and its remedy would do most 
io relieve conditions. For instance, the Penn- 
sylvania road has 135 per cent of equipment 
and the New York Central almost as much, 
while one of the roads in the Northwest has 
but 74 per cent. Here is an unequal and un- 
just distribution of rolling stock which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is fully em- 
powered to make right. This will undoubted- 
ly be the first point of attack by the general 
committee arranged for at the conference. 
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MA | TERMINAL MARKETS | fish 


LEASED WIRE SERVICE INCREASES 

There is being completed a number of small of- 
fices on the trading floor of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange for the convenience of private 

‘wire houses.. There is said to be one-third more 
leased wires into the Exchange than before the 
war, due to the larger demand from grain brokers 
and cash grain houses. 

“MORE BOX CARS AND FEWER PLEASURE 
CARS” 

“America needs more box cars and fewer pleasure 
cars,’ says our Boy Solomon in one of C. A. King 
& Co.’s late Special Market Reports. “We seem 
to have a mania for burning gasoline.” 

“Disappointing receipts,’ the Toledo Oracle goes 
on to say, “and further export demand for wheat 
and rye are causing prices to take another trip in 
the aeroplane. Railroad strike situation trifle bet- 
ter, but car supply may be inadequate for some 
time.” 
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INADEQUATE RECEIPTS AT DETROIT 

Conditions in the grain market of Detroit are 
very similar to those existing in other markets. 
Receipts have not been sufficient to take care of the 
local demand and prices on all commodities have 
reached very high values. On May 10, No. 3 yellow 
corn was quoted here at $2.05, No. 2 white oats $1.30, 
and No. 2 rye at $2.20. Business is practically at 
a standstill owing to the switchmen’s strike, and 
local stocks are rapidly diminishing—H. 0. Carson 
_& Co., Detroit, Mich. Letter of May 10. 


RAILROAD SITUATION THE DOMINATING 
FEATURE 

Right now, of course, the railroad situation is 
the dominating feature here at Milwaukee, and 
this prevails in most markets at this time. We are 
getting a fair run of receipts which are being taken 
care of quite expeditiously and judging from the 
demand buyers could take more liberal quantities 
of grain of all kinds. -The shipping situation is 
gradually improving although apparently not quite 
as good as reports indicate—Z. P. Bacon Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Letter of May 11. 


LINCOLN EXCHANGE MAKES PROGRESS 

The new Lincoln Grain Exchange held its first 
meeting since organization, in April and, in conjunc- 
tion, gave a dinner to the membership and a num- 
ber of guests. President C. G. Crittenden filled 
the chair and secretary W. S. Whitten read the 
amended rules and regulations submitted by the 
Board of Directors which were unanimously adopt- 
ed. Speakers were F. A. Derby of Topeka, Kan., 
QO. A. Cooper of Humboldt, J. F. Grosshaus of New 
York, and J. S. Ewart of Lincoln, vice-president of 
the Exchange. 

The trading room is to be opened in the First 
National Bank Building with grain tables, market 
board, telegraph service, etc. 


WILL CORN COLLAPSE AGAIN THIS 
YEAR? 

The latest issue of the Weekly Market Review of 
Southworth & Co., Toledo, Ohio, reviews the corn 
situation as follows: 

“All grains selling at new high levels for this 
year’s crop. Big advance in corn selling over two 
dollars. Market still in tight position. High last 
year was August 11, when No. 3 yellow sold $2.10 
Toledo rate. Then came a sudden collapse. Will 
there be a repetition this year? Although we are 


bound to have recessions they only appear temp- 


orarily under present conditions. As we have re- 
peatedly stated, the natural law of supply and de- 
mand is not functioning normally. Inadequate 
transportation still the governing factor. Switch- 
men’s strike not yet ended.” 


Ro, WILLETTE 

The Atchison Board of Trade of Atchison, Kan., 
is an organization for the promotion and protection 
of the grain, milling, seed, hay and agricultural 
interests of the city of Atchison and _ vicinity. 
There is no question but that a great deal of in- 
terest is being centered in Atchison from a grain 
and milling standpoint. This is due to its location, 
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to its enterprising grain and flour merchants and 
also to its enthusiastic secretary, R. T. Willette, 
whose likeness is shown herewith. It is said 
that the new 1,000,000-bushel elevator and 2,000- 
barrel flour mill have given an impetus to the grain 
and milling situation in Atchison that forecasts 
greater things to come for this already substantial 
grain and milling center. 

Mr. Willette not only covers the duties of secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Board of Trade but also 
handles the traffic and industrial work of the 
Atchison Chamber of Commerce. The directors of 
these two organizations found there were so many 
things in common to both, such as traffic matters, 
the encouragement of new industries, among which 
milling and grain are foremost, that they felt it 
would be entirely logical to put one man in charge 
of the two departments. 

Mr. Willette believes in the future of the Atchi- 
son market and boosts it on all possible legitimate 
occasions. The picture shows he is young and 
energetic; and it is very apparent it would be ex- 
tremely unsafe to go bearish on Atchison’s grain 
future while he fills his present office. 


NEW BUILDING FOR BOSTON CHAMBER 

The movement to secure a new modern office 
building for the Boston Chamber of Commerce in- 
cluding ample accommodation for the needs of the 
organization, is making satisfactory progress. The 
first steps have been already taken by the directors 
in securing options on two of the lots in the area 


upon which the structure is to be erected. The di- 
rectors have also made the first payments on these 
parcels situated at Franklin and Congress Streets. 

It is hoped by the directors to break ground for 
the new building early this fall. Preparations for 
erecting it will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The Chamber proposes to finance the new build- 
ing through a building trust. A circular has been 
iesued outlining the details of the plan, the same 
having been approved by the directors, and a com- 
mittee on subscriptions to the securities has been 
appointed. Over $400,000 already has been sub- 
ascribed by the members. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—New members recently elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Trade are: ‘Daniel S. 
Stone, Royal W. Bell, Frank E. Webb, John H. 
Karstens, Lecn Moyse and Clarence Cole. The mem- 
berships of the following have been transferred: 
Geo. Ferguson, Fred G. Bell, Gerald F. Earle, N. J. 
Weil, Jno, P. Bickell and Chas. Berrall, Jr. Re- 
ported by Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Milwaukee—Harold O. Hunt, Martin J. Kammerer 
and Jas. E. Cairns are new members in the Chamber 
of Commerce. The memberships of Jas. M. 
Coughlin, John Washburn, deceased, Herbert L. 
Hadden and Alfred L. Rosenberg have been trans- 
ferred. Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 

Toledo.—Memberships on the Produce Exchange 
have been granted the following: James Edward 
Cairns of Jackson Bros. & Co., of Chicago; James 
T. Mattimore, representing Harris, Withrop & Co., 
Chicago and Wm. E. Hudson of Bartlett Frazier 
Company of Chicago. Reported by Secretary 
Archibald Gassaway. 


FAMOUS CUTLER CASE FINALLY SETTLED 

The famous old Cutler case, the oldest suit in 
the Cook County courts, was finally settled May 
11, when Alonzo G. Cutler, the plaintiff effected a 
compromise with the estate of Charles W. Pard- 
ridge on the suit originally entered against Mr. 
Pardridge in 1892. The suit, with which thousands 
of grain dealers are familiar grew out of trades 
executed on the Board of Trade by Mr. Cutler for 
Mr. Pardridge. The latter failed to meet a call for 
margins and Mr Cutler alleged he was compelled 
to close out at a loss of $55,000, which was the 
amount demanded by the original suit, now 28 
years old. This sum with- interest grew to 
$140,000 during the years the case has been in 
court. 

All of the original participants in the case with 
the exception of Mr. Cutler, the plaintiff, now are 
dead. Because of this Mr. Cutler was not per- 
mitted to offer testimony in his own behalf. The 
case was fought bitterly, being twice won by each 
of the participants, but sent back each time by the 
Supreme Court for retrial. On the final compro- 
mise, Mr. Cutler accepted $75,000. 


PLENTY OF DEMAND AT ST. LOUIS 

Under date of May 10, the Elmore-Schultz Grain 
Company of St. Louis, writes: 

“We have plenty of demand for wheat here if the 
railroads were in shape to move the product, but 
most of the mills are running only part time, on 
account of the railroad situation. There is a big 
demand for corn, especially for the very choice 
white and choice yellow corn. The lower grades are 
not in so big a demand. 

“The industries are beginning to open up again 
here, and we are in position to move all of our 
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grain now at the market. It looks to us as though 
this transit grain is going to get pretty well cleaned 
up this week, if we are able to get any kind of rail- 
road service. Reports of corn planting from Illi- 
nois and Iowa today led a great many of them to 
expect a break, which failed to materialize. The 
markets closed with another new top. 

“There is a great big demand here for oats with 
a steady advance. We are inclined to think oats 
will sell higher unless there is a radical break in 
the corn market. The railroad situation is grad- 
ually improving, but is far from normal yet. Many 
of the railroads coming into St. Louis are em- 
bargoed against grain, as they are trying to get 
their yards cleaned up.” 


PITTSBURGH CONDITIONS SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED 

The receipts of oats at Pittsburgh the past week 
have been light here due to the transportation con- 
ditions and therefore barely sufficient oats have 
been arriving to make a market. The railroads 
seem to be improving somewhat and receipts have 
been much better here the past few days. There is 
a desire upon the part of the country shippers to 
market oats at the present values and we under- 
stand that considerable grain is being booked for 
shipment to this market that is loaded or loading. 
(A car of No. 2 white oats on track sold today at 
$1.34). 

Receipts of corn have been light here and de- 
mand likewise. There does not seem to be much 
pep in the corn demand and we understand that 
many of the Eastern dealers are cancelling con- 
tracts at a profit, that have been purchased in the 
West for months past.—Harper Grain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Letter of May 10. 


THE HEGIRA 

Old landmarks were destroyed aplenty in Chicago 
on May 1 when the old Counselmann, Gaff, Mallers 
and Royal Insurance Buildings began to suffer de- 
molition to make way for the new Federal Reserve 
Bank Building which will be erected on those sites. 
They were not ancient structures as to term of 
years. They held their heads high in the days 
when “Old Hutch” ran his corner, when the Hay- 
market flourished and one Charles Yerkes from 
Philadelphia joined the Chicago grain and financial 
colony and began gathering steady streams of nimble 
nickels from his street railways, making it trouble- 
some for Mayor Thompson, 30 years later, to put 
over for the people his promised five-cent fare. 


CHASING OUT THE TENANTS 
But now, like poor Yorick, the old buildings had 


become quite chopfallen. With the imposing Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank on their 
left and the proud Insurance Exchange Building 
at their right, there was really none to do them 
reverence. So they have gone the way of all grass. 
The structures enjoyed a most advantageous posi- 
tion marking the right hand side of LaSalle Street 
as it directly fronted the Chicago Board of Trade 
before making its turn to the left to go south- 
ward. Probably there has never been an exodus of 
so many firms at any one time in Chicago as that 
which occurred on these streets around the first of 
May. It was moving time. The workmen were 
seemingly so eager to demolish the walls that the 
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loosened bricks showed tenants in their offices car- 
rying the last chair or desk out. Added to this 
the managers of the Insurance Hxchange Building 
notified all their grain tenants whose leases had 
expired that the offices were wanted for insurance 
patrons. These also’ joined the enforced exiles and 
began their march in an orderly manner at the same 
time as their neighbors across the street. 

However, all’s well that ends well. Each of the 
grain firms obliged to move has secured very con- 
venient quarters in the Webster or other buildings 
close to the Board of Trade, and no doubt others, 
like E. F. Leland & Co., have already arranged for 
rooms in the new Federal Reserve Bank Building 
when completed. Among the grain firms who moved 
were J. H. Dole & Co., E. F. Leland & Co., J. C. Schaf- 
fer & Co., M. L. Vehon & Co., Hitch & Carder, the 
Continental Seed Company, the BH, R. Bacon Grain 
Company, Richard Gambrill, John Hill, Jr., and 
John West & Co. 

O. C. WHITE 

It would be difficult to give the number of suc- 
cessful terminal market grain men who started 
their careers in the county grain business; that the 
number is large, there is scarcely a doubt. Like- 
wise there is little doubt of the benefits of such an 
experience. It could be termed beginning on the 
first rung of the ladder, and is certainly a good 
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foundation on which to build, if the grain busi- 
ness is chosen as the favored life occupation. 

O. C. White, the subject of this brief sketch, en- 
joyed such a start as outlined. He was born in 
Lena, Ill., on September 5, 1866, and in the 
spring of 1891 began buying grain there for George 
Nicholson & Co., who operated at first one, and 
then increased to three elevators. Mr. White 
learned all there was to know about the country 
grain business and in 1901 he removed to Chicago, 
becoming associated with Henry Hemmelgarn & 
Co. as traveling solicitor in Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa. During this period he joined the Chicago 
Board of Trade and when, on the retirement of 
Henry Hemmelgarn and the merging of the firm 
into that of P. H. Schifflin & Co. he became one of 
the charter members of this house. 

He left the firm of P. H. Schifflin & Co. to go 
with Lipsey & Co. as salesman and correspondent, 
and when financial difficulties overtook the com- 
pany, associated himself with S. Mincer & Co. as 
head of their cash grain department. The firm 
of S. Mincer has offices on the second floor of the 
Postal Telegraph Building and there Mr. White 
may be found when his duties do not keep him 
“on ’Change.” It is needless to remark that Mr. 
White has made many firm friends during his con- 
nection with the grain trade and that they are well 
deserved. To all of these he extends the hos- 
pitality of the house of Mincer, likewise its efficient 
services, 
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CONSPICUOUSLY LIGHT RECEIPTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Godfrey Grain Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in a recent letter, comments on Minneapolis 
conditions as follows: 

“Our market the last month has been one of con- 
spicuously light receipts. Coarse grains occasion- 
ally have responded to local demand at prices above 
other markets, but, generally speaking, we have 
been on about a parity with Hastern terminals. 

“Our wheat prices are more or less governed by 
export demand; consequently we have had some 
sharp advances in wheat, although on May 8 the 
millers believing that exporters were about to with- 
draw from the market, reduced their bids, but 
notwithstanding the fact that export bids were ob- 
tainable on May 10 our millers ‘stood pat’ on 
about a 10 to 15 cent reduction in prices. It now 
looks like, if the export business keeps up at pres- 
ent levels, our market should come back to its old 
level. We have, fortunately, been free from rail- 
road strike embargoes at Minneapolis, but, of 
course, we have suffered on shipments East where 
grain had to run through terminals in strike zones.” 


THE SITUATION IN CORN AND OATS 
AT PEORIA 

There has been-a-big advance in values in corn 
here recently due to light receipts, active demand 
and higher prices in other markets. While the 
switchmen’s strike has not been settled, there is a 
marked improvement in freight transportation. The 
scarcity of cars is still very pronounced at country 
stations, and dealers at most points through this 
section claim the situation in this regard is worse 
than it has ever been. Receipts would no doubt be 
much better if cars were more plentiful. There is 
a very active demand from industrial sources, and 
plants here are finding it difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient supplies of corn to keep them going. Unless 
there is a material increase in receipts, and this is 
not likely to happen in the near future on account 
of scarcity of cars, we look for prices to continue 
high. 

Receipts of oats have also been light and prices 
have been advancing, there being an active demand 
for shipment, both to the East and South. The un- 
favorable weather conditions have delayed seeding 
and no doubt there will be a big decrease in oats 
acreage this year. Prevailing conditions all favor 
higher prices for this cereal——Wueller Grain Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Letter of May 10. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

The §S. C. Bartlett Company of Peoria, IIl., is re- 
modeling its grain elevator at Fairbury, IIl. 

The Moore-Lawless Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., is contemplating opening up a branch 
office at Atchison. 

W. R. Scott of Chicago, Ill., was appointed traffic 
manager of the Kansas City Board of Trade and as- 
sumed his duties May 1. 

M. J. Vehon & Co. of Chicago, have removed their 
offices from the Insurance Exchange Building to 
729-30-81 Webster Building. 

Charles H. Wright of the Nebraska-lowa Grain 
Company, Omaha, Neb., will leave New York for 
Europe May 20 to be gone several months. 

Dilts & Morgan of Kansas City, Mo., have opened 
an office in the Atchison Board of Trade in 
charge of J. R. Schmidt and C. M. Sheehan. 


J. E. Carney, who has been associated for a 
number of years as statistician with A. O. Slaugh- 
ter & Co., is now with Bartlett Frazier Company, 
Chicago. 

Geo. S. Colby, chief weighmaster and grain in- 
spector of the New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., 


is on a business and pleasure trip to points on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago, Ill., have 
mailed to their friends with their compliments a. 
pamphlet on the subject, “Things you should know 
about the Chicago Board of Trade,” by E. S. Rol- 
lins. It sets the Board forth very clearly in its true 
light of a great organization alike beneficial to the 
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producer and consumer of grain, at the same time 
explaining many of its functions as an economical 
egency in the distribution of foodstuffs. 

Milton Crowe, grain buyer and broker of Frank- 
fort, Ind., has moved his offices to Indianapolis, Ind., 
and is conveniently located at room 607 Odd Fel- 
lows Building. 

Thompson & McKinnon have taken larger quar- 
ters on the third floor of the Rookery Building, 
Chicago. They had been located on the ground 
floor for very many years. 

C. M. Sheehan has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the Atchison offices of Dilts & Morgan. 
Mr. Sheehan was formerly with, the Orthwein- 
Matchette Grain Company. 

John D. Herklotz, grain exporter of New York, 
whose membership in the Chicago Board of Trade 
was declared forfeited during the war, under an 
alien act, has had it restored to him. 

Hitch & Carder, who have been located for a num- 
ber of years in the Insurance Exchange Building, 
Chieago, have moved to larger and more convenient 
rooms in the Webster Building at 327 South LaSalle 
Street. 

J. H. Dole & Co., Chicago grain merchants, are 
among the firms obliged to move through the raz- 
ing of the structures at LaSalle & Jackson Streets. 
They now have their offices at 927-930 Webster 
Building. ; 

J. F. Costeilo of the J. F. Costello Grain & Hay 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, returned the first 
part of May from a two weeks’ visit with Danny 
Kallaher in Colorado, of the firm, who is in ill 
health. 

W. 5S. Dillon, who has been for years associated 
with C. L. Dougherty & Co., of Chicago, has en- 
gaged in the grain business under the firm name 
of W. S. Dillon & Co., with offices in the Postal 
Telegraph Building. : 

H. L. Goemann of Mansfield, Ohio, ex-president 
of the Grain Dealers National Association and 
prominent for years in grain trade circles, passed 
through Chicago last week after a four months’ 
vacation in California. 


The Great Lakes Grain Company, Ltd., of Win- 
nipeg, Man., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. Another recent incorporation in 
the same market is Vivian & Windle, Ltd., with a 
capital stock of $250,000. 


Taylor & Bournique Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 


and branches in the leading grain centers, remem- . 


bered their friends the past month with the gift of 
& envelope opener and a large pencil, both useful 
gifts and a timely reminder of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique service on consignments. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of ‘Trade re- 
cently declared forfeit the Board of Trade member- 
ship, valued at $11,000, of Eugene M. Hoyne & Co. 
The charges against him were that he had made 
misrepresentations as to his standing when he 
joined the Board in December, 1918. 


Herbert J. Mayer, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and identified with its cash interests for 
Many years and recently with Mayfield & Co., has 
just made a connection to carry on a grain business 
through joint account with C. H. Thayer & Co., 
with offices in the Rookery Building, Chicago. 


The grain and feed firm of Hales & Edwards 
Company of Chicago, Ill., has changed its name to 
the Hales & Hunter Company. There will be no 
change in the management or other affairs of the 
company. C. W. Hunter is a member of the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade and for years has been an ac- 
tive member of the firm. 


Announcement is made that an amendment to 
the articles of incorporation of Godfrey-Blanchard 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., became effective 
May 10, changing the name to the Godfrey Grain 
Company. It is also announced that Guy Blanchard 
has severed connection with this company and will 
take over the Milwaukee business of Godfrey- 
Blanchard Company and continue it in the name 
of the Blanchard Grain Company, which firm as- 
sumes all open trades, etc., of Godfrey-Blanchard 
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Company at Milwaukee. Godfrey Grain Company dianapolis, Ind., Elvis Weathers of the Elvis Weath- 
will continue the business at Minneapolis, Sioux ers Grain Company at Newman, IIl., and Frank 
City, and Sioux Falls. Its Sioux City and Sioux Jones of the Frank Jones Grain Company at Ridge 
Falls offices will act as brokerage agents for Farm, Ill. The company will handle grain on con- 
Blanchard Grain Company in booking grain for signments and make sales to arrive. It will be 
Milwaukee. under the personal management of L. H. Rich. H. 
We. have received a very attractively printed V. Lind, for a number of years with the Illinois 
booklet on “Memphis, Tenn., its Advantages, Re Central Railroad Company, will act as traffic man- 
sources and Opportunities Offered Manufacturers «ger. 
and Distributors.” It was compiled and edited by The C. H. Albers Commission Company, one of the 
Arthur J. Forbes and Geo. W. Fooshe of the public- oldest firms of St. Louis, is winding up its affairs 
its section industrial and commercial division preliminary to going out of business. The com- 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. pany was under the direction of Edward M. Flesh 
The Cairo Grain Commission Company has until three years ago, when Mr. Flesh became 
opened offices in the Cairo Board of Trade Build- associated with Director Barnes in the Grain Cor- 
ing at Cairo, Ill. The personnel of the company in- poration, and sold out his interest in the firm. The 
cludes William C. Hayward, W. BE. Rich, and L. H. company was founded 50 years ago by the late C. 
Rich of the Hayward Rich Grain Company at In- Henry Albers. 
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RADE NOTES 


The Anglo-American Mill Company of Owensboro, present completing necessary patterns and _ in- 
Ky., has filed amended articles of incorporation stallation of machinery for quantity production. 
which permit it to manufacture machinery and ap- Since the purchase, by The Webster Manufactur- 
paratus other than that devoted to flour milling. ing Company of the Skillin and Richards Manutfac- 

The Johnson & Field Manufacturing Company of turing Company, Chicago, in June 1918, a new build- 
Racine, Wis., in connection with an excellent do- ing has been erected at the latter plant which will 
mestic business, has received orders for several of increase the capacity about 50 per cent. The re- 


their warehouse mills from Mexico and from Vladi- ceiving and shipping facilities have been improved, 
vostock, Siberia. a sprinkler system installed and the plant made 


L. A. Stinson, grain elevator builder of Chicago, thoroughly up-to date in all respects. The sales 
was awarded the contract recently for a complete office in the McCormick Building, and the general 
cleaning and dust collecting system for Elevators offices and engineering staff, at Tiffin, Ohio, will, 


“B” and “CG” owned by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- after May 15, occupy the new office building, which 
road at Locust Point, Md is at 4500 to 4560 Cortland Street, Chicago, to which 


. : office all correspondence should be addressed in the 
eS Oa Bi pee At SURAn ys “yaaa future. The management takes the opportunity to 

Abhe Eom c vate? ee tee ae be peer thank their friends for their favors in the past, and 

iat ae eg, were een cen chy bulla to hope that with enlarged and improved facilities, 

Thor cue (inne aenie ware they. eccupy energies and ability they may serve them better in 

the entire eleventh floor. The firm’s New York : 

City address is 51 Maiden Lane. 


J. M. Preston Company of Lansing, Mich., has E 
just completed a new factory at New Brighton, Pa., TRAINING Oo alee gaa TO JUDGE 


in which will be manufactured the vitrified tile 
for the building of Preston-Lansing Tile Grain Bins. 
The many advantages of this form of bin has made 
it very popular in the grain and allied trades. ; : 

4 , all students interested in grain crops. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis, The contest consisted of identification and judg- 
Ind., has gotten out a great deal of mill literature _ 63+ of threshed and head grain. The samples in- 
during the past few months. The most important of —jyaeq.all common varieties of corn, wheat, oats, 
its catalogs is the Flour and Cereal Milling Mae barley, sorghums, rice and buckwheat. The judging 
chinery Price Book No. 1920 which includes prives consisted of placing 10 samples each of hard red 
and “descriptive data on all of the machinery and 1 iter wheat, soft red winter wheat, red oats, and 
mill equipment listed by Nordyke & Marmon Com three samples each of several varieties of grain 
pany. This book is bound in cloth for general dis- | .4nums and corn. Hach contestant was required 
tribution purposes. to write down the reason for his placing. 

Randolph Dry-ology is a pocket magazine which Seedsmen of Kansas showed an active interest in 
has recently made its appearance. The publishers ithe contest and cash prizes of $10 were offered by 
are O. W. Randolph Company of 1015 Summit Geo, T. Fielding’s Sons of Manhattan, Barteldes 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Volume 1, Number 1, says itis gpeq Company of Lawrence and the Mangelsdorf 
to be read at leisure moments. It contains short geeq Company of Atchison. The first prize in the 
items of interest to the elevator trade, a little fun, contest, of $20 cash, was given by the Kansas Crop 
and some good common sense. Among the latter Jmproyement Association. The financial support 
news is listed considerable information about the coming from these seedsmen surely indicates that 
Randolph Grain Drier and its advantages. The commercial firms are realizing the value of college 
driers are now manufactured in units of 100 to training in the grain and seed trade world. 

600 bushels capacity per hour and can be supplied J. B. Myers, a senior student, of Milton, Kan., 
and installed promptly. won first place in the contest. Members of the 

The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South LaSalle faculty of the Agronomy Department determined 
Street, Chicago, have recently perfected a combina- the prize winner of the contest. 
tion drier, cooler and heat generator which is said In addition to the cash prizes which amounted 
to mark the greatest advance in grain drier con- to more than $75, there were offered three and five 
struction since the inception of commercial grain year subscriptions to some of the very best agri- 
driers 25 years ago. Broad patents have been al- cultural journals in America, and to the leading 
lowed and further patents are pending. This ap- farm papers of Kansas and Missouri, 
paratus combines all the advantages of a steam The grain judging contest is unique in as much 
drier and a direct heat drier with none of the dis- as it is a comparatively new venture. It has, how- 
advantages, It is particularly adapted for installa- ever, undoubtedly found a permanent place among 
tion in mills and country elevators where steam the annual events at K. S. A. C., and it is likely 
power is not available. The manufacturers are at that other schools will institute similar contests. 


the future. 


The Kansas State Agricultural College has just 
finished its second grain judging contest, open to 
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A BOOSTER FOR THE HORSE 

Editor American Grain Trade :—Whoever wrote the 
article “Good Roads and Good Sense” certainly 
pulled the greatest “bone” in recent days. In the 
first place he has not the correct idea of the Horse 
Association’s object as regards to its stand on road 
construction, as it is not its idea to hinder road 
building, but to ask for a byway of sufficient size 
and proper construction, so that horse traffic can 
safely be maintained when desired. 

In the second place the Horse Association is not 
trying to make “Father Time emulate Rip Van Win- 
kle.”’ But it is simply trying to show in just what 
capacity the horse can be used to advantage, and it 
seems high time that some action is taken to put 
the curb on some of the outlandish ideas of the 
motor factions and the demands that they are mak- 
ing. One of the latest is the idea of having legis- 
lation in New York to try and close certain streets 
to all traffic except motor driven vehicles, even 
street cars must get off. This and some of their 
exorbitant statements of what their trucks will do 
are some of the things that are making the public 
a little doubtful. Some legislation should be in 
order compelling some of the periodicals and news- 
papers to be responsible for what they publish— 
that is regarding the truth of some of these state- 
ments. 

In the third place, one in your position should 
luave thought twice before making the first state- 
ment at all. You are representing an industry and 
trade for which the horse is responsible for con- 
suming its output of from 18 per cent of the barley 
crop; one-fourth of the corn; one-fourth,of the rye; 
45 per cent of the hay, and nearly 70 per cent of 
the oats. 

Perhaps you will print this; more likely not; 
however, after several years of your journal, we are 
off of it for life. 

Yours truly, 
SOMERVILLE VETERINARY MEDICINE CO. 


OLD WEIGHING METHODS 

Editor American Grain, Trade:—Mr. DeMuth’s 
article on “Business vs. Efficiency” in your April 
15 issue is very interesting to the writer who, as 
an old elevator weighman, well remembers “Ye Old 
Tyme” methods. 

The check letter “double entry” system, to which 
Mr. DeMuth refers, is very effective in preventing 
errors until the weighers, by constant use, memorize 
the letters. No doubt “Old Honest John,” that wise 
old Dutchman, had this in mind when he said “Yaw, 
vell, mebbe wen I git more uster dem ledders, I 
dond’t make mistaken mit em.” This tendency of 
weighmen to record from memory the check letters, 
standing for the figures they have recorded, is diffi- 
cult to combat. On the other hand, weight printing, 
or registering, beams make the reading of the beam 
and hanger by the weighmen unnecessary, and is 
not subject to such misuse, although they, too, are 
sometimes mishandled. The use of the recording 
(printing) beam is of especial value to elevator 
concerns employing men like “Old Honest John” to 
weigh the shippers’ golden grain. 

And, reminiscing, just a little, in “Ye Olden 
Tymes,” aside from loss of grain in transit, and de- 
fective elevator equipment, and accidents, the short- 
ages in weights were not as a general thing, caused 
by errors in weighing, but often to the failure to 
weigh all the grain unloaded from cars. And it has 
been suggested that, perhaps, if Mr. DeMuth had 
used the old 20-inch timbers, to which he refers, as 
vantage points, to watch the entire unloading oper- 
ation, instead of watching “Old Honest John,” he 
might also have invented things other than the 
double entry system of checking weights. 

And, as for deducting that 1,000 pounds because 
Old John’s weight overran the shippers reported 
loading weight, the question is asked, “Suppose Old 


John’s weight had been short—1,000 pounds, instead 
of ever, would it still have occured to them that 
Old John’s weight must be wrong?” 

But even with the check letter, registering, and 
other error preventing methods, over-runs and short- 
ages are still much in evidence. However, such 
systems have been of much help. Also, in years 
past, the common practice of employing illiterate 
laboring men to perform the weighing was a con- 
tributary cause of inaccuracy, which practice, hap- 
pily, is now largely tabooed. 

Mr. DeMuth’s well written and entertaiuing ar- 
ticle will be read with especial interest by the grain 
trade’s old time elevator weighmen who, in spite 
of grain dust and Father Time, are still in the 
harness. 

Yours truly, OLD WEHIGHMAN. 
CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Editor American Grain Trade:—The Southeast 
territory covers some of the largest cotton growing 
states in the Union. This is a cotton belt and natur- 
ally the majority of the farmers raise cotton. We 
have a good many renters or tenants in this part 
of the country, and as cotton is our biggest money 
proposition, they devote most all of their time and 
energy in raising cotton and not much grain. 

Now, of course this class of people have to buy 
oats, corn and other feeds to feed their stock. The 
biggest farmers raise enough of all kinds of grain 
of every description to do them through the year. 

Our brokerage concern, Pitner & Beusse, sold 
more hay, more oats and sweet feeds since last De- 
cember than we have ever sold since we have been 
in business. 

The wheat crops in this part of the country are 
looking very good just at this time, and the farmers 
have planted more wheat this year than last year, 
and about three times as many oats, and I give the 
following in regard to the Southeast last year: 

Why should not the Southern farmers wax fat and 
prosper in these piping times when cotton is bring- 
ing over 40 cents a pound and everything else he 
raises commands the highest prices ever known? 
It is a fact that the farmers of the South are better 
off now than they have ever been before. 'They have 
more money than they have ever had and their con- 
dition is more satisfactory than they ever experi- 
enced in the history of the country. 

Southern farmers are now producing about as 
much cotton as they did five or ten years ago and 
no more. That is the reason why it is bringing 
them such a fancy price, for the world demand is 
growing while the supply does not increase fast 
enough for the demand. Southern farmers have 
also learned to raise other crops and that is the 
salvation of the South. 

Here are some more facts about Southern crop 
production which are worth studying: 

In all parts of the United States outside of the 
Southern States there was a decrease last year as 
compared with 1918, in the combined output of corn, 
wheat and oats of 236,000,000 bushels, while in the 
South these grains showed an increased production 
of 335,500,000 bushels. 

In corn the South made a gain of 207,100,000 
bushels, in wheat an increase of 46,400,000 bushels, 
end in oats 82,000,000 bushels. 

In the rest of the country outside of the South 
there was an increase in corn of 207,500,000 bushels, 
but a decline in wheat of 26,700,000 bushels and a 
falling off in the production of oats of over 416,- 
800,000 bushels. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the South has made a greater percentage of in- 
crease in the total value of agricultural products 
than the rest of the country. 

The value of the South’s crops in 1919, largely 
made up by the enormous increase in its grain out- 
put, was nearly $1,166,000,000 more than 1918, while 
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the rest of the country there was a gain of only 
$29,800,000, this gain being made up in the rest of 
the country more largely by increased prices than 
by any gain in yield. 

So you can see the conditions that existed on 
last year’s crop. I don’t think I ever saw better 
wheat at this time of the year than it is looking 
now in this section, and with the proper season we 
will certainly make a big crop on small grain. You 
can rest assured that the Southeast will al- 
ways buy some grain and some feed and hay from 
the West. 

I might also add that the state of Georgia ranks 
third in hog raising. 


Yours very truly, ” J. H. BEUSSE. 


AN EXPORT FREIGHT BILL 


Senator McCumber and Representative Young of 
North Dakota have introduced into the Senate and 
House respectively, the following bill to relieve 
shippers from paying a transportation tax on grain 
shipments destined for export. The title of the bill 
reads: A Bill to enable the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to simplify the regulation under 
which exported property is exempt from the trans- 
portation tax and to prevent~discrimination against 
agricultural and other commodities transported to 
a port or place of export to supply foreign require- 


ments: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. 

That the tax imposed under section 500 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919, on 
the amount paid for the transportation by rail or 
water or other form of mechanical motive power, of 
property, by freight or express, transported from one 
point in the United States to another, shall not apply 
to property transported to a port or place of export 
and actually exported, when the intention to export 
said property is declared by writing or stamping the 
words “intended for export” upon the bill of lading 
or other form of receipt under which such property 
is transported to the port or place of export: Provided, 
That the fact of exportation shall be established by 
filing with the carrier a signed copy of the export 
pill of lading or such other proof of exportation as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pres- 
cribe: Provided further, That property heretofore 
transported to a port or place of export to supply 
foreign requirement and thereafter sold in foreign 
commerce and actually exported, shall be exempt from 
said tax under such regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

This bill might meet the requirements fully, but 
to make it more certain an amendment has been 
suggested to be inserted just after the words “shall 
prescribe”: 

Except that on grain or grain products consigned to 
a recognized export elevator, warehouse or pier, where 
transportation charges are collectible prior to the 
actual exportation of such property, the delivery into 
or on such export elevator, warehouse, or pier shall 
constructively be held to be a delivery for export, and 
no tax shall apply to such property; provided, how- 
ever, that if such property so consigned to such export 
elevator, warehouse or pier shall subsequently be 
diverted to domestic use, the proper tax shall be 
applied to same, and the delivery carrier shall be 
charged with the responsibility of collecting such tax. 


MAX HOUSER EXONERATED 


Attorney-General A. Mitehell Palmer, on May 10, 
announced the exoneration of Max H. Houser, vice- 
president of the United States Grain Corporation 
for the Pacific Coast region, on charges of manipu- 
lation for personal profit. Attorney-General Palmer’s 
decision was made after reviewing the report of 
the committee appointed some time ago to investi- 
gate the charges made against Mr. Houser. 


REPORTS from yarious countries give a wide 
variation in the increased cost of living. In America 
the increase is 96 per cent; in the United Kingdom 
130 per cent above July, 1914; in France and Italy 
it is 220 per cent; Belgium, 296; Denmark, 142; 
Norway, 201; Sweden, 159; and Germany, the high- 
est of all, 356 per cent. In parts of Russia the cost 
of living has increased enormously but as their 
money has no exchange value it cannot be esti- 
mated. : 
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The Wheat Trading Conference 


General Committee Formed to Devise Means for Opening Markets to 
Wheat Trading—Railroads Blamed for Present Difficulties 


CONFERENCE to consider the resumption 

of open trading in wheat on the grain ex- 

changes was held in Chicago on May 7 and 
was presided over by Julius H. Barnes. In his 
opening address Mr. Barnes outlined the situa- 
tion and called attention to many of the difficulties 
confronting the trade. In his preliminary announce- 
ment of the conference he said: 


The chief hazards rest on inadequate inland trans- 
portation, and on foreign buying dominated by govern- 
ments. 

Liquid inland transportation is essential if the pro- 
ducer is to find a ready market, and at a fair reflec- 
tion of the ultimate markets. Moreover, the five or 
six cities with open exchange trading before the war 
demonstrated daily a national price level. On the 
security of that level grain flowed in normal channels, 
not necessarily through the particular accumulative 
points at which exchange trading was quoted, but 
always with the potential delivery in those markets 
if necessary. Under present inland transportation con- 
ditions this potential delivery protection is crippled, 
exposing the exchanges to concentrated buying, and 
particularly that of foreign governments. 

Foreign buying at present is, directly or indirectly, 
the act of governments, with their large resources. 
This government buying is forced, first by their bread 
subsidies and therefore the necessity of passing pur- 
chases through their national treasuries; second, be- 
cause private agencies, crippled by war, cannot carry 
at high values sufficient stock and sufficient flour for 
assurance of the bread requirements of their people. 
Formerly, current prices were the meeting point of 
differing individual opinions, at home and abroad, af- 
fected daily by world crop progress or better approxi- 
mation of world consumption. Today, the decision of 
purchase and prices paid rests in a few officials, and 
it is measurably true that these officials, with or 
without concerted action, can influence the price level 
tor America. 

Moreover, their policies are not governed by usual 
commercial practice. Present purchases, confined to 
wheat because of a desire for home employment, ig- 
nore flour, and our mills suffer a completely artificial 
handicap. This reficcts into underproduction of mill- 
feed for our dairy industries. A wheat price, ad- 
vanced in this manner under export buying of wheat 
only, lacks even the cushion of current flour market 
protection against too rapid a fall should foreign buy- 
ing for any reason discontinue. Private opinion may 
or may not be confident as to world wheat needs and 
prices therefrom resulting, but credits have never 
rested on the opinion of traders; but on the security 
of hedges which minimize losses in price fluctuations. 
Wide and rapid fluctuations in prices are to be ex- 
pected, naturully, from fluctuations in overseas ex- 
ehange, unusual ocean freights, the limitations of 
eredits, outside of the artificial influence of the views 
of foreign Government officials. 


If in addition hedging facilities are lacking, the 
risks thus faced can only result in a wider relation 
between producer price and consumer price. The 
Grain Corporation has protected the consumer to 
date by resale of purchases made at the fair price 
level in the protection of the producer. Its holdings 
are almost exhausted; its authority about tu expire. 
Individual initiative must take up the whole wheat 
handling machinery, which may require, under world 
hazards, reshaping or adjustment. 


In his opening remarks at the meeting, Mr. 


Barnes said: 

For three years the producer has had the strong 
protection of government absorption at the fair price 
level of the seasonal surplus pressure of wheat. Be- 
fore that time there was the protection of the trading 
facilities of the great exchanges. Through the system 
of exchange hedging, a great army of investors ab- 
sorbed the seasonal crop rush, something that direct 
consumers could not possibly do. 

What protection will our producers have on this 
coming crop against undue depression during the sea- 
sonal movement, and what protection to consumers that 
that seasonal surplus be not absorbed by governments, 
not limited by the experienced caution of merchants 
against over-commitments, thus later exposing our con- 
sumers to a market bare of its stabilizing accumulated 
surplus, and with possible violent price fluctuation? 

The first suggestion of embargo against excessive 
export in the interest of our consumer raises untold 
difficulties. Crop yields and home consumption do not 
lend themselves to exact calculation, and in whose 
judgment should a decision rest as to when an export 
movement begins to encroach upon home necessities? 

Moreover, any form of embargo is a limitation of 
the producers’ right to a free world market. If that 
producer be deprived of that natural advantage, then 
justice dictates that he should be protected against the 
collapse which might follow a surplus crop confined 

to insufficient home consumption. 


This naturally then suggests a producer protection 
in the way of a fair price assurance. The fair price 
assurance to producers, at the expense of the national 


treasury, at once suggests a measure of recognition 
for the consumer as well, and we at once enter all 


the difficulties which follow the attempt of human judg- 
ment to hold level the scales between conflicting in- 
terests. Such a condition is justified only when the 
very life of the nation is at stake, as in war. 

And when we look to the restoration of exchange 
open trading as the natural protection of both pro- 
ducer and consumer in a free market, we find unusual 
and special hazards which the exchanges themselves 
must consider before extending their facilities in the 
pre-war manner. 

First, there is the totally inadequate inland trans- 
portation facilities of the country. Partly, this is the 
result of war suspension of the construction of new 
facilities and the replacement of old. Partly, it is the 
result of a mistaken domestic policy that by restricted 
opportunity deprived the roads of necessary capital 
replacement. Partly, it is due to the present pressure 
oi a tremendous expansion of domestic activity, ag- 
“eravated by constant suspension of service and cessa- 
ticn of traffic by strikes and interruptions. 

The results, however, are written plainly to be seen. 
The grain producer has lost the ready daily market 
which he enjoyed. The country price of grain has lost 
its favorable relation with the terminal market price. No 
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longer is the seaboard price of grain reflected closely in 
the producer price. Inability to make actual final deliv- 
ery and difficulty in finding credits for the doubtful 
period thus created both operate to have destroyed the 
hitherto favorable position of the producer. The con- 
sumer price of grain and grain products has risen far 
above its former relation with the national price level 
indicated by the terminal markets. On every hand 
is apparent the disorganization by doubts and hazards 
and inability to complete delivery. 

These difficulties of ready markets on which the pro- 
ducer has learned to depend, and these losses and haz- 
ards which measurably reduce the producers’ share 
of the ultimate consumer price, can be viewed with 
special concern at this time. The balance of labor 
between agricultural and industrial employment . is 
badly disturbed. The attraction of high wage scales 
established in the industries and the attractions of city 
life, jeopardize proper farm production. Against the 
price competition for labor in the industries, the pro- 
ducer needs every possible aid if we would see a proper 
production maintained. It is regrettable enough that 
farm prices must, under influences over which we have 
no control, show rapid and wide variations. 

Overseas exchange will show its daily fluctuations 
and its occasional collapse, because of the disintegra- 
tion of overseas finance. Necessarily, high ocean trans- 
portation shows on its present level, fluctuations wider 
than before. 

All these influences enter into the daily net price 
in America which will be reflected to the producer. 

Moreover, these are potentialities in price-making 
factors which cannot be forecasted, such as the pos- 
sible reopening to the world commerce of Russia, which 
has been closed for five years, and there is always the 
great factor that Nature itself may make or unmake 
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a crop yield, in which is ,wrapped up the final producer 
earning. 

Fortunately, the fair price basis made effective in 


wheat by this Government for three years seems to 


lave been so wisely calculated as to contain within 
itself an element of crop stimulation. The acreage pro- 
gressively sown to wheat apparently shows that influ- 
ence, until last year we produced a surplus which 
has supplied our own enlarged needs, all the foreign 
@emand, and will still leave us a large carryover be- 
yond that requirement. But Nature, for this present 
year, has been neither kind to the sown winter wheat 
acreage, adequate as it might have proved to be, nor 
kind in the season for the spring-sown acreage. So 
that it is increasingly important that the difficulties 
of inland transportation shall be overcome, that we 
may obtain the full use of all our crop yields and 


secure for the producer as full a measure of the ulti- 
mate price as possible under these hazards. 


We may perhaps expect a measure of transporta- 
tion improvement, if there should develop a slowing 
down of general business. A fair solution of labor in- 


terruptions and some measure of new construction 
would also help. 
In its present condition, however, the partial sus- 


pension of transportation threatens the underlying se- 
curity of open future trading on exchanges, by which 
hedging security the position of both producer and con- 
sumer might be maintained against further disadvan- 
tage. 

These great central markets, with their hedging fa- 
cilities for future delivery, assured to handling and 
manufacturing facilities a minimum of loss by changes 
in the general price level of the world, and indicated 
in their various relations a national price level. Grain 
flowed from producer to consumer in natural channels, 
not always actually through these central markets, but 
on the national price level indicated by these markets. 
It is the most shallow analysis which compares the 
volume of future trading on these exchanges with the 
volume of actual receipts at those particular markets, 


But those markets were protected against abuse of 
their facilities by speculation and manipulation be- 
cause of the ever present potential delivery of the grain 
represented in its hedges. If then, inadequate trans- 
portation prevents the diversion of grain from its nor- 
mal channels to make the actual delivery of grain so 
hedged in those central markets, then the underlying 
security of exchange trading and its justification are 
beth undermined. 

It is an additional problem that at the very time 
when actual delivery of the potential grain hedged in 
those markets is most difficult, there is concentrated 
in government hands abroad the power of purchase 
of large quantities, for which purchases, with the least 
price disturbance and in the most available quantities, 
the exchange facilities themselves offer the most ready 
market. 

It is not to be wondered at then that the exchanges 
themselves must view these questions with great care. 
They must recognize their great service to producer 
and consumer in the stability and security which their 
hedging facilities furnish, and which are directly re- 
flected to both farm and fireside by narrower trade 
tells because of reduced and eliminated hazards. 

Then, too, the grain handling and manufacturing 
trades of this country have found credit most easily 
secured because of the security afforded by these hedg- 
ing markets. 

This has reflected into a relatively light capital in- 
vestment which makes competition plentiful and com- 
petition, with free and equal opportunity, is the safe- 
guard of both the producer-seller and the consumer- 
buyer. 

This is illustrated most directly in an analysis of the 
Department of Commerce 1914 Census of Manufac- 
turers. 

“Flour mills produced $2.30 value of each 
for éach $1.00 of capital investment. 

“Bakery products, $1.81 of product for each $1.00 


product 


of capital investment. 
“Textiles, only $1.21 for each $1.00 of capital in- 
vestment. 


“Tron and steel, only 75 cents for each $1.00 of capi- 
tal investment.” 

Probably the grain handling facilities, analyzed by 
themselves, would show that they handle at least $5 
of product for each $1 capital investment. 


If, then, by reducing the security to banks it be- 


.ccmes more difficult to obtain on credit the large sums 


needed to market our grain crops and their products, 


the result must speedily show in enlarged trade and 
manufacturing tolls. 

A minority of merchants may prefer to fish in 
troubled waters and to make larger profits amidst 


larger hazards, but this, I conceive, is not the prefer- 
ence of the great majority of sound business men, and 
it certainly is not in the national interest. 

It is right that a conference such as this should 
look farther afield than indicated by a narrow trade 
interest and put its consideration of these matters on 
the plane of great National interest as well, and in 
that spirit I have asked you to confer together, that 
there may be a better understanding of the difficulties 
to be solved, feeling that they can be solved by the 
exercise of American qualities of courage, vision and 
resourcefulness. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental 
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& Commercial Bank of Chicago, made a brief ad- 
dress in which he said that credit was more ex- 
tended than he had ever seen it. He stated that 
the situation gave no cause for alarm, but required 
care, for there was manifestly less co-operation than 
during the war. ‘There is little danger, he said, for 
the Federal Reserve Bank was operating on 42% 
per cent reserve of gold while the Bank of England 
was operating on 14 to 16 per cent and had been 
down as low as 9, while France and Italy were even 
worse off. 

He said that grain paper was always good security, 
but that it lost much of its stability unless it was 
covered by a hedge, and that from the standpoint 
of credit it was quite essential that the exchanges 
be reopened. 

ORGANIZATION RESOLUTION 

F. B. Wells of Minneapolis offered the following 
resolution which was adopted with the amendment 
that the committee of five named therein should be 
included in the general committee: 

Resolved, that the following grain exchanges, Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Toledo, be requested to select two 
representatives each which shall constitute a commit- 
tee of sixteen to formulate a plan: looking to the re- 
opening of the exchanges to future trading in wheat, 
ano that the plan formulated by the committee of six- 
teen be submitted for comment and suggestion to a 
general committee composed of representatives of all 
elements producing, manufacturing and handling grain 


»and grain products. 


That the chair appoint a committee of five, who shall 
determine the number of the general committee, the 
interests which shall be represented thereon and who 
shall receive all requests for representation and sug- 
gestion as to the selection or appointment of the per- 
sonnel of the general committee. The duties of the 
general committee shall be to consider all phases and 
the problems of each section of the trade, and to make 
recommendations to each section for the conduct of 
their particular activity in harmony with the general 
plan. 

Resolved further, that suggestions and recommenda- 
tions relative to future trading in wheat be submitted 
in writing to the committee of sixteen, and that sug- 
gestions and recommendations on other different phases 
shall be submitted in writing to the general committee. 

Chairman Barnes appointed the following mem- 
bers on the committee of five. F. B. Wells of Min- 
neapolis; Fred J. Lingham of Lockport, Nik ¥ 8 
O. M. Mitchell of New York City; Hiram N. Sager 
of Chicago, and P. E. Goodrich of Winchester, Ind. 

Mr. Barnes suggested that during the noon hour 
the various groups represented at the conference 
should get together and each select a spokesman 
who could present the problems of that particular 


group. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The first group called upon in the afternoon was 
the exporters and William Richardson of Phila- 
delphia responded. He named the exporters diffi- 
culties under several heads: 1. Credit; 2. Penalties 
for delay of steamers or non-delivery abroad in 
contract time; 3. Fluctuation in foreign exchange 
which in one day had made a difference of 7 cents 
per bushel. In reply to a question by Mr. Barnes 
he stated that the first thing to be done was to 
get rid of Government control; next improve trans- 
poration; and then resume open trading. 

W. F. Converse of Minneapolis told of some of the 
difficulties the crippled transportation had made, 
stating that conditions were worse now than when 
the Government reliquished control of the railroads. 
He said he believed that the railroads were dis- 
criminating in their allotment of cars in favor of 
the higher classes of freight. 


G. F. Ewe of Minneapolis told of a meeting which 


a committee from the Terminal Elevator Associa- 
tion had held on May 8, 4 and 5 with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with the Senate and 
House Committees. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was fully aware of the deplorable condi- 
tion, but they could do little to help. He said that 
a resolution was finally drawn ‘up providing that: 
1. An adequate movement of cars be provided for 
the grain territory; 2. That an order be issued to 
compel the return of 100 per cent equipment to the 
roads in the territories where grain originated; 3. 
That the carriers be furnished by the Government 
with additional funds for equipment than was pro- 
vided in the Compromise Railroad Bill. Mr. Ewe 
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stated that the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce had called a meeting of railroad execu- 
tives and that these questions would be threshed 
out at the meeting. 

Hdward McDougal of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank stated that the American Railway Association 
had reported a shortage of 250,000 cars and corre- 
sponding amount of motive power. He stated the 
bslief that the grain trade was not getting its share 
of available equipment. 

This opinion was shared by George A. Wells: of 
Des Moines, who said that of 450 cars which brought 
grain into that city, 115 were condemned for grain 
and were used in other work. 

Frank G. Crowell of Kansas City in strong terms 
expressed a similar belief and said that if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission couldn’t get re- 
sults the Grain Corporation, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Shipping Board and the Commission should 
unite forces and exert all their pressure to force 
the railroads to return cars to the grain originating 
roads. A 

George Aylesworth of St. Joseph, Mo., gave in- 
stances which led him to believe that the roads were 
showing discrimination. 

For the country shippers P. EB. Goodrich, Frank 
Kell of Wichita Falls, Texas, and J. R. McCabe of 
Duluth, spoke. Mr. Goodrich stated that “the rail- 
roads have fallen down and fallen down hard. We 
can’t see much for the grain trade unless transpor- 
tation is improved. We think future trading in 
wheat should be resumed at the earliest possible 
time, but if the railroad conditions are not bettered 
first it might mean a runaway market.” 

Mr. Kell said that much of the trouble was due 
to a loss of discipline among railroad employes, and 
stated that unless transportation conditions im- 
proyed a margin of $1 per bushel at the country 
elevator would not look large. 

Mr. McCabe said that the return of box cars to 
the grain territory was the vital thing. His com- 
pany used to take a margin of 3 cents per bushel, 
now they take about 7 cents and if trading on ex- 


changes was not resumed, the margin would have 


to be multiplied many times or the elevators would 
have to close. — 

A representative of the terminal elevator opera- 
tors stated that such houses would have to operate 
simply as storage houses, and that they could not 
buy grain unless they could hedge it. 


James F. Bell of Minneapolis, representing the 
millers, gave an optimistic talk in which he eulo- 
gized Mr. Barnes. He pointed out how difficult it 
would be for the millers to do business without 
hedging wheat or flour sales. The representative 
of the flour jobbers stated that they had no direct 
interest in the wheat market as their business 
was one of merchandizing only. A representative 
of the Ward Baking Company stated that the chief 
difficulty they were under was transportation, and 
said that the bakers had to buy flour ahead and 
that the mills couldn’t sell it unless there was an 
open wheat market. A representative of the Te- 
tail bakers stated that, of all present, he was the 
only one who came in direct contract with the 
consuming public. He spoke of the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the public at this time to fluctuations 


in price and urged that the committee give this " 


fact consideration. 

L. F. Gates of Chicago spoke for tie grain ex- 
changes. He said that trading in wheat is not a 
mere question of buying and selling this cereal in 
an exchange. it is a big question of economics and 
should be treated along broad lines. No exchange 
or set of men are the arbiters of the production 
and marketing of the great cereal. The producers 
and traders and all lines of effort used in handling 
wheat are mere trustees for the people at large. 


There is a universal demand for the re-establish- 
ment of wheat trading, because such trading in the 
proper marts is beneficial to all. Everybody has a 
right to the benefits of wheat markets, and these 
markets should remain open and without outside 
interference. Europe will buy our wheat and will 
have the money to buy, but there should be no on- 
siaught. The exchanges were more than anxious to 
open if means could be be devised for protecting 
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those who used them against foreign buying and 
the natural corners that might result from the 
break down of transportation. 

At this time Mr. Wells reported for the organiza- 
tion committee of five. The general committee 
would be made up of three each from the millers, 
the country dealers, the farmers co-operative ele- 
vators, terminal elevators, producers, exporters, 
flour handlers, bakers, and three members at large, 
and 15 representatives from exchanges not repre- 
sented on the committee of 16. This makes a total 
of 42 members besides the five members of the 
organization committee. Any suggestions for the 
consideration of this general committee should be 
sent to F. B. Wells, Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, and suggestions are welcome.: 

The report was adopted and after a few closing 
words from Mr. Barnes the meeting adjourned. 


“BUSINESS” VERSUS EFFICIENCY 


II 
BY J. A. DEMUTH 

In Article I, it was made clear that the “Duplex 
Check Scale Beam” was a pioneer in an hitherto 
wholly unexplored field; that despite the literally 
howling need of-greater efficiency in weighing grain 
no one had as yet suggested that the fault lay in 
the scales. The company with which I was em- 
ployed refused to consider the new idea, and its 
attitude was that of every other elevator company 
in Toledo, save one, which, with the columns of the 
“American ‘levator and Grain Trade,’ was 
instrumental in rescuing this simple but practical 
invention from oblivion. 

What follows indicates that Old John was far 
from being alone in his inability to grasp the tre- 
mendous importance and value of “dem ledders.” 
It is true that one or two elevator superintendents 
took time to look into the matter and admitted the 
practicability of the invention, but also saw that 
according to their contract with the scale company 
its “guarantee” would be voided unless the change 
in their beams were made by none other than their 
own men. 

At this point plain common sense efficiency was 
in imminent danger of being throttled, and by a 
business spirit which is essentially unjust and use- 
lessly selfish. Scales are a commodity which the 
commercial world demands. The more dependably 
seales function to their end the more successful 
their producers. 

The balance of a scale with the load placed upon 
its platform, being admitted an incontestable fact, 
the fact is incompletely established until the record 
of the action of the scale is as incontestable a fact 
as the action of the scale itself. This proposition 
was presented to owners of scales and to makers of 
scales, many of whom met this inoffensive and in- 
disputable dictum as if they had been “touched” 
by a stranger for a loan; and although its logic is 
now banked upon by thousands of scale owners 
today, who could now by no means be persuaded to 
buy an elevator scale without some means as an 
attachment thereto for preserving a proved record 
of the weighing, the inventor was looked at askance. 

But “back home” indisputable evidence of the 
immense value of the idea of a double record ac- 
cumulated. Old John and Ike had become, by mere 
association, “uset to dem ledders,’ and as correc- 
tions were regularly made in their tally books with- 
out their attention being called to them as formerly, 
they omitted their one-time severe precautions and 
worked with a free hand. Naturally the record of 
errors grew apace. But even when .these records 
were shown as evidence—original entries end cor- 
rections in red, opposition to the new idea per- 
sisted. One prominent dealer recalled that he had 
once bought an attachment or something for his 
elevator scales, he wasn’t quite sure which, but it 
turned out to be worthless; therefore............ 

It seemed to the inventor a most extraordinary 
and inexplicable situation that whereas the evi- 
dence was to his mind perfectly irrefutable; that 
the “live wires” in the grain business were very 
favorably impressed, it was among the makers of 
scales a matter of almost stony indifference. It 
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seemed a safe estimate that the extra expense of 
equipping scale-beams with the double record possi- 
bility would be purely nominal if done at the fac- 
tory; that the actual expense of the additional 
work on the beams could be multiplied by two or 
even three, to which a certain sum as royalty to 
the inventor could be added—the royalty to be a 
sum fixed and advertised by the inventor himself— 
some such plan being fair to all concerned. But 
no such plan was in accordance with good “busi- 
ness” methods. And while the inventor held the 
“efficiency end” the scale makers held the “busi- 
ness end.” 


Herein lies one of the weak points of our patent 
laws, which should be discussed at greater length 
than is here warrantable as being germane to the 
topic of these articles, but which would no doubt 
be of interest and profit to both inventors and con- 
sumers of new and original ideas—real property, in 
which the patent laws are intended to conserve, in 
the interests not only of inventors, but of the public 
as well. One principle in this connection is clearly 
outstanding—and upstanding likewise, namely: 
That our patent laws are intended primarily for the 
benefit of the inventors and the public, and only 
incidentally for manufacturers. My experience, so 
far, and I am of the opinion that my experience 
is also that of the great majority of inventors, is 
that the intent and purpose of the patent principle 
has become distorted—turned end for end, practi- 
cally. In such cases as the Symbol principle has 
figured in—and will hereafter figure in, the principal 
share of benefit arising from the disclosure of the 
inventor’s thought has accrued and will accrue to 
the mere exploiters of the thought of the inventor. 
This situation is inevitable, and all owing to short 
sightedness of the framers of our patent laws. 

Well, I find that I have digressed somewhat, and 
to continue the thread of my narrative must return 
to the fact that Old John and Ike had become 
“uset to dem ledders.” That the large number of 
errors, ranging from 100 to 10,000 pounds were 
honest errors, is attested by the fact that they were 
about as often in favor of shippers as against them. 
An error of 1,000, 2,000, 6,000 pounds, conveyed to 
the account of either the shipper, or elevator, with 
absolute impartiality, was just so much ‘“velvet”— 
the difference being that in the case of the elevator 
there was total unconsciousness of the fact, where- 
as on the part of the shipper . . well, perhaps 
it was mentioned to the wife—and then again per- 
haps not, the negative course being adopted owing 
to a rapid forecast of logical (feminine) reasons 
justifying an Easter hat or something. 

Regardless of contracts abrogative of guarantees 
there was oné Toledo elevator company which, blaz- 
ing a well defined path into the wilderness where 
no scale maker had trod, changed the beams of 
their 10 big hopper scales from the sphinx kind 
to the kind wherewith double records could be 
made. Also, they manifested the proper spirit by 
strongly urging the inventor to advertise in the 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade’ to the 
end that all others of the grain-handling fraternity 
might also find surcease from doubt and carking 
worry over the continuously recurring problem as 
to the identity of the author of errors in weighing. 

The first advertisement brought not only stacks 
of inquiries, but grain shippers from the western 
confines of Minnesota, from Kentucky, Michigan 
and Ohio, perhaps literally “tore” out the beams 
from their big track scales and shipped them to 
Toledo—omitting all preliminaries as to terms. 
There was a little money in this compulsory busi- 
ness, but it went mostly to the excellent artisan who 
attended to the transmogrification of dumb beams 
to beams of resource and common sense. How- 
ever, unnumbered obstacles clearly demonstrated 
that the scale people held the business end of the 

uation, and that, despite the objective of the 

ited States patent laws, an immense and suffer- 
ing business interest was in danger of being denied 
the benefits for which the laws had been enacted. 

Finally, after one of the scale makers got his 
gaze focused on certain handwriting on the wall, 
the inventor, to whom negotiating was what Sher- 
man said war was, was asked what he expected 
to get for his invention. Which interrogation 


‘spell a very modest sum was mentioned. 
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caused such a pronounced relaxation that under its 
It was 
to laugh derisively with the Business End. 

However, it was at this same seance that a tempo- 
rary contract was effected on a royalty basis. It 
must be born in mind that the inventor, in the 
simplicity of his unsophisticated business insight— 
in other words, paucity of commercial perspicacity, 
imagined that now—now, at last, the scale people 
would make every reasonable effort to place check 
beams. Why not? The terms were mutually 
satisfactory and their own patrons were demanding 
them. But notwithstanding this fayorable situa- 
tion nothing happened. Practically nothing. 

Consider now for an instance what I had ac- 
complished. I had discovered and solved and 
eliminated a positive evil in the grain traffic. Not 
only had commercially live-wires, great terminal 
elevator companies, highly successful grain dealers 
—shippers and buyers, commission firms and bank 
eashiers, the latter among the first to come forward, 
not only had all these far-seeing and unprejudiced 
citizens emphatically, some of them vehemently, 
endorsed my invention, other inventors, upstarts, 
literally who hadn’t had any schooling in the ele- 
vator business, began competition with the Double 
Entry system before the latter had had half a start. 
However, no one can deny the fact that the check 
beam was the pioneer, though no one had as yet 
risen up and called the inventor blessed. In fact 
the situation was “quite contrary to the reverse.” 

During this temporary contract—I being re- 
stricted by its terms to simply propagandic effort, 
there occurred in a large milling center a disastrous 
fire. The owner of the destroyed mill was not 
only a successful business man, he was also a man 
of genius insight, and was the originator in this 
country of a cereal food which has not been dis- 
placed unto this day by any of the many breakfast 
foods devised since his day. ; 

It was announced in the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” that the destroyed mill would be 
at once rebuilt. Now it so happened that the orig- 
inal designer and builder of the mill, also a man of 
genius and constructive thought, had, with fine dis- 
crimination, received into the bosom of his family 
a certain young man (I don’t mention any names) 
who had at that time but recently foresaken the 
profession of music and espoused the task of free- 
ing the grain traffic of the country of its besetting 
weakness. And as this original builder of the mill 
and the then present owner of the mill-site were 
staid o’d friends from the fatherland, the placing of 
the improved beams in the new mill resolved itself 
naturally into a quasifambly matter. Acting’ on 
the information contained in this journal, and bank- 
ing on a cinch that the new mill would of course 
install the new beams, I wrote our friend an assur- 
ing letter as to the great worth and importance of 
the check beams, giving him concrete instances 
a plenty from my own experience. 

Imagine my discomfiture—not to mention other 
feelings—upon receiving answer that the scale- 
salesman who had called while the ruins were still 
smoking, had taken his order for the new scales 
but had said not a word about the improved beams. 
The gentleman had inadvertently omitted to re- 
member to mention the improved beams. 

I recall this little incident to emphasize the fact 
that in business it’s different. When a sale is made 
it is meat for both seller and buyer—always. This 
is a universally admitted principle in economies. 
The only exception to the rule is in three cornered 
deals. In which case one of the three gets cornered. 

However, there came a day when the inventor 
came into his own—such as it was, and the erst- 
while laugh-ee became the laugh-er. Not an up- 
roarivus taugh-cr to be sure; but there was some 
recognition and quite smart experience. 

Before passing from this, the first phase of the 
Symbol System, I must refer to another cuntempo- 
rary of mine while in the elevator business, the 
most efficient of us all. His name was Dick. And 
I do believe he measured at- least four feet across 
the rump. Dick has long since passed. In 20 
years a horse becomes an ancient, if I have been 
correctly informed. 

In Dick’s time we were still using primitive 
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methods for getting cars into the elevator. A slight 
incline in the approach made it not an unsurmount- 
able difficulty for a good horse to pull a heavily 
loaded car. Two horses there were in Old John’s 
time who were strikingly endowed with proper 
horse sense. Between the decease of Old Tom, and 
Dick’s incumbency many horses had tried for the 
job but failed. Finally, entered Dick. He eschewed all 
suggestions; he took in the situation at a glance 
A dozen had been his immediate predecessors and 
all had been summarily fired as being “damn 
foo-uls.” I understood that Dick’s try-out was pri- 
vate. But on his second appearance there was a 
great audience. 

There came early in the run a whopper. As Dick 
was led up the track and came into full view of this 
whopper it was affirmed by trustworthy witnesses 
that there was noticeable not a bat of an eye. Dick 
seemed quite as little impressed by the size of the 
whopper as if all his life he had had dealings with 
whoppers only. There were in the procession, fol- 
lowing Dick up the track on the car, Mr. O’Connel 
and his corps of shovelers. There were yard men, 
grain inspectors ’change boys, up for samples, 
switchmen—in short the full perscnnel of the yards. 
And of course, Old John and Ike were in the or- 
chestra seats. 

Dick knew the instant the big iron hook was ad- 
justed: No word of command was necessary. The 
silence was so intense that you could have heard 
a pin drop (coupling pin). The audience had been 
abjured to refrain from all demonstrations. Judg- 
ing from Dick’s first movement—the first percepti- 
ble movement, he appeared to be making prepara- 
tions for going to sleep. Very slowly Dick bent 
forward until all four legs had assumed an angle 
in relation to his body that might have misled one 
to imagine that he had made a serious miscalcula- 
tion and was figuring on starting the car with his 
dead. weight alone. There were Mr. O’Connel and 
his lads, all in a row, stooped, with elbows resting 
on knees and eyes riveted,on the car wheels, éach 
man of them keen on being the first to yell “There 
she goes.” But the knowing ones watched the ac- 
tion of Dick’s muscles. For his part Dick appeared 
for all the world as if he was about to drop off into 
dreamland—to dream perhaps of No. 1 white oats. 
Of course no naked eye saw the initial movement 
of the car wheels. Neither did Mr. O’Cennel, who 
had put on his silver framed spectacles for the 
closest possible inspection. John’s observation was 
that “cf course you could see the first move of the 
car wheels if you had a spyglass, aber sonst nicht.” 
Which indicated that however short John was on 
“dem iedders” he was longer than the rest of them 
on physics. 

Very slowly the car gained momentum, and the 
task was finished without a single instance of lost 
motion; which demonstrated that while Dick had 
never had any book larnin’ in physics he did have 
an inherent sense of the necessity of eliminating 
lost motion in mechanical action and what is better 
yet, he knew how to put it into practice—to get 
results. : 

As, Dick walked leisurely down the track with his 
car, it was Mr. O’Connel, I think, who remarked: 
“Theer’s a bye who duz his pullin’ with his head, 
be jabers, ’stid of cavortin’ all over the thracks 
like he’d been sthung be a yalley jacket.” 

And if our present day system and efficiency en- 
thusiasts had had personal acquaintance with Dick, 
then between Dick’s day and the present there 
would have been written no doubt, many a thesis 
upon “The Essential Identity of Science, Horse- 
Sense and System.” 

Later on in this series of papers it will be demon- 
strated that “dem ledders” embcdied in their poten- 
tiality the quality of success that was attained by 
Dick, the embyronic physicist. Not because there is 
any apparent analogy, but because of the fact that 
whether the thing to be accomplished involves a 
physical force or a mental process, the essential and 
elemental principle must conform to certain funda- 
mental requirements. 

This dictum will be thoroughly substantiated out 
of the writer’s own experiences in the articles to 
follow. 
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large attendance at the annual meeting of 
¢ the Illinois Grain Dealers Association at 
the Hotel Orlando, Decatur, May 11 and 12. The 
first session was called to order by President Horner 
on Tuesday morning. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. C. H. Jenney, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. The Hon. Charles M. 
Borchers, mayor of Decatur, gave the address of 
welcome, which was responded to by President 
Horner, who gave his annual addres at that time. 

PRESIDENT HORNER’S ADDRESS 

A ete ago we met in annual convention at Peoria, 


Pos skies and good roads contributed to a 
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after having just passed through a year of the 

most trying and humiliating experiences that the 
members of this Association had ever suffered, and it 
was quite natural that we should have been in the midst 
of pessimism and forebodings in reference to our rela- 
tionship with the Grain Corporation during the ap- 
proaching 1919 wheat harvest, but it is a pleasure to 
know that, like most of disasters seen in advance, the 
one menacing us at that time never happened, but on 
the contrary, the crop was handled by our membership 
without any friction whatever with any department of 
the Grain Corporation. And for this. we should not 
fail to give proper credit to Second Vice-President Bert 
H. Lang, of the St. Louis Zone, who has exhibited such 
a great sense of fairness and wisdom in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that office, and who well merits 
the universal praise he is receiving. 

But we must all now admit, and it is a pleasant com- 
mentary on the value of Association work to do so, 
that the real reason for the altered attitude of the 
Grain Corporation itself, was a movement which was 
started by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association in 
January of 1919, when a conference was called of all 
the state associations in the winter wheat belt and 
these associations, co-ordinating under the auspices of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, and with the 
active and whole-hearted support of President Goodrich 
and Secretary Quinn, collected such a mass of data and 
presented such a formidable front as to demand a con- 
sideration which they had never before received. 


This year there is no one overshadowing question 
confronting our trade, as there was last year, but there 
is no dearth of work in sight for our Association. We 
have the usual trade problems; we have the determina- 
tion to secure from Congress reimbursement for the 
losses suffered by the establishment of the fixed price 
for wheat in 1917; and we have the usual difference 
with the railroads to harmonize, such as the rental ad- 
justments which the carriers are attempting to make on 
right of way leases, and we, of course, have ahead the 
perennial fight for the collection of our loss and dam- 
age claims, but our rights in this respect have been con- 
siderably clarified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission report in what is known as Docket 9060, and 
on which case one of our directors, Mr. E. M. Wayne, 
has given so liberally of his time for the past two or 
three years and every dealer owes it to himself to 
thoroughly familiarize himself with this report, the full 
text of which may be secured from the’ Superintendent 
of Documents at Washington. 


One thing that impresses me very strongly is that 
in nearly every important subject confronting asso- 
ciations such as ours, we find the issues complicated 
by the power and supervision of some governmental 
department and necessarily any possible remedy lies in 
the same direction. It has, therefore, become very diffi- 
cult to disassociate trade discussions from politics. TI 
do not mean partisan politics, for the disciples of 
paternalism are peculiarly non-partisan and are as 
familiar in the Democratic as in the Republican party. 
it is a matter to be fought out within and not between 
our two great parties, but to my mind, it is one of the 
most important basic issues confronting the United 
States today and one that is receiving the least intelli- 
gent and consistent thought. We should not make the 
mistake ot considering this paternalistic tendency as an 
outgrowth of the war for it is a sentiment that had 
been accumulating for years before that time. In fact, 
the absolute price fixing and actual control of various 
industries, made necessary by the war, have been very 
largely relaxed but the seed has been deeply planted 
and every newspaper echoes the clamor for govern- 
mental supervision of business. We are at present 
confronted with a world-wide shortage in production, 
accompanied with a largely increased purchasing power 
and without looking very deeply for causes, our people 
only know that something has hit them and they are 
looking for relief to the government instead of to 
natural economic laws. Our parlor socialists and many 
misdirected intellectuals and so-called welfare work- 
ers are, perhaps unwittingly, joining hands with the 
loud-mouthed professed socialists and pointing to Wash- 
ington and very naturally that mass of officialdom com- 
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posing our cumbersome mess of bureaus and commis- 
sions lends a helping hand to grasp for further power 
and the easiest way for its accomplishment is by the 
extension of special privileges to the classes controlling 
the largest number of votes. It has become quite popu- 
lar to measure the success of a department of our Goy- 
ernment, not by the good that it has accomplished, but 
by the number of its employees and the size of its ex- 
penditures. It is not strange, under such a system, 
that the two largest classes in the country should have 
been exempted from the operations'of the Sherman Law, 
by means of a subterfuge carried in the urgency de- 
ficiency appropriation bills nor is it strange that the 
machinery of the Federal Trade Commission should 
be working overtime for the propagation of co-opera- 
tive ideas at the expense of legitimate business. 
Our present system of distribution is an outgrowth of 
unfettered competition and of the survival of the fittest 
and if co-operative societies can succeed and supplant 
this scheme under the same conditions they will do so 
by showing a greater efficiency, and I say, all glory to 
them and I will be the first to applaud their success, 
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but if it is necessary to foster them by hot-house meth- 
ods, as is being done at present, I will be the first to 
condemn them. If we, as middlemen, cannot show our- 
selves indispensable under competitive conditions, we 
deserve no sympathy and should be cast into the discard. 
But, just as we are not asking any special govern- 
mental favors for ourselves, we should insist with all 
our power that none be extended to any other class, 
regardless of the size of their vote. 

To me the big outstanding lesson we have learned in 
the past three years is a warning against this tendency 
towards paternalism, this insidious entrance of our 
Government into business affairs—this tendency of our 
people to look to the Government for the correction of 
every economic wrong and for the propagation of 
myriads of weird fallacies. You may call’it what you 
please—paternalism, communism, socialism, even bol- 
shevism—the differences are of degree more than kind— 
but the fact remains that if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it will absolutely destroy that individual thrift 
and efficiency and that wonderful initiative which, in 
the short space of less than a century and a half, have 
made the United States the greatest, the richest, and 
the most enlightened nation that the world has ever 
seen. 

The members of this Association, have in the past 
three years, had a first hand experience with a bureau- 
ecracy, which in the personnel of its officials was perhaps 
as nearly ideal as any one could reasonably expect, but 
how would you like to continue to operate under such 
a bureau and face the certainty of some bureaucrat 
periodically issuing a statement overnight which would 
enhance or depreciate the value of your stock of grain 
to the amount of several times your handling margin 
and then possibly in the course of another twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours to be confronted with a rank repu- 
diation of the first statement by the same or some other 
official with a resulting upheaval in the opposite direc- 
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tion? How would you like to be trying thus daily to 
conform to rules issued yesterday, to be amended or 
countermanded tomorrow or to fathom what retroactive 
measure would best serve the political interests of some 
member of the bureaucracy? And with all this in 
mind, don’t forget that our experience was as nearly 
ideal as could be expected from such a system. The 
lesson is so clear that he who runs may read and it 
has been brought home to us grain dealers so concretely 
that we should not fail to profit by the experience. 

Let us all, in the future, use whatever influence we 
may have, individually and collectively, to divorce our 
Government from all possible participation in or active 
supervision of business—I say all possible, for I will 
admit the necessity in certain extreme cases of monop- 
olistie control, but let us consider such cases as a 
necessary evil, and whenever there is any question as 
to the advisability of in any way interfering with the 
law of supply and demand, let us use our infiuence to 
give the old law of supply and demand another trial. 
If we err, let us err on the side of non-interference 
by the Government in business—and by business, I do 
not mean our business, the grain business, only—I mean 
iron and steel, coal and oily cotten and wool, and every 
other private enterprise. It should not matter whose 
ox is gored. 

Let us as fast as possible get back to the Constitu- 
tion—back to the three original branches of govern- 
ment—executive, legislative, and judicial, and eliminate 
these countless and these worse than useless, these 
dangerous bureaus and commissions, with which we are 
damming up every effort at initiative and private enter- 
prise and placing ourselves under the control of the 
ruthless paradoxical fiat of some pigmy bureaucrat. 

I will not attempt to go into the detail work of our 
Association, as it would only be a repetition of what 
you will hear in a much more comprehensive and able 
manner from Secretary Culbertson and the reports of 
our various committees. 

I must add, however, that the measure of success of 
an organization such as ours, lies very largely in the 
secretary‘s office and the co-operation that office re- 
ceives from the membership. We are very fortunate 
to now have in Maj. Culbertson, one who has now had 
two years of very valuable experience and who is now 
thoroughly familiar with the affairs of the Association 
and who has a personal acquaintance with nearly all 
the individual members, and I know that I speak for 
him and for every other officer of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Association, when I say that nothing gives us 
more pleasure than the opportunity to be of service to 
you. Remember that the only excuse for existence of 
such an Association as ours is service for its members 
and never forget that this Association is your Associa- 
tion and that your troubles are the troubles of the 
Association and that in presenting them for assistance 
you are not asking but conferring a favor, if they are 
problems that are pertinent to Association work. 

I want to thank you all, officers and members, for 
the co-operation that you have shown in the past year 
and for the honor that I have enjoyed of heading a 
body of business men who have conducted themselves 
as you have done during the trying experience of the 
past three years and it is a matter of great pride to 
me to know that there is not one solitary act in the 
history of that period for which the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Association will ever feel ashamed. 


SECRETARY CULBERTSON’S REPORT 


HIS year has been a busy year for the Associa- 
Tien, but as at all times I have tried to keep you 

advised by our monthly bulletins of the various 
projects in which we have had an active part, I shall 
not take up your time with an extended report. 

During the past year 78 new members have been 
added to our roll, and while this is above the average 
yearly increase, we show but little gain in our total 
membership, due to the resignation of members who 
have disposed of their businesses to co-operative com- 
panies. These companies have been organized in 
nearly every grain shipping point, but this need not 
necessarily alarm the grain dealer, for under the ab- 
normal conditions that have existed those with little 
experience have been able to conduct a grain business 
and show a profit. 

However, the time will come when it will once more 
be the survival of the fittest, and the dealers who 
have made a life study of the grain business will 
undoubtedly weather the adverse conditions the more 
successfully. Let us hope that that time is yet far 
distant, and that when it does arrive that all co- 
operative companies will be managed by competent 
grain men. This Association has no quarrel with the 
co-operative companies, but, on the contrary, 1s will- 
ing to aid them in every way possible, and we at all 
times welcome their applications for membership in 
this organization, : 

The Claim Bureau, as will be shown by Mr. Schantz,. 
chairman of the Claims Committee, has made a very 
enviable showing whensit is considered that one-third 
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of all claims handled by the Bureau were originally 
filed by the shipper, his commission merchant or some 
collecting agency, and then given us, and of these we 
collected better than 50 per cent. Under our claim 
rules we need not have handled these claims, but as 
the aim of this Association is to be of service when- 
ever it is possible, we have disregarded these rules. 
We have no apology to offer for so doing, feeling that 
the results obtained are our justification. 

The Scale Department has been one of our greatest 
sources of worry the past year, one reason being that 
our inspectors were not able to obtain the necessary 
repairs for all types of scales from the manufactur- 
ers. The growing popularity of our scale inspection 
service, which is not confined to the grain trade alone, 
but has reached out to every business having weigh- 
ing facilities, and even to the farmers, has kept our 
inspectors so busy they have not always been able 
to render prompt service. This season we will have 
additional inspectors, which we hope will eliminate 
this trouble, but if all members will address all re- 
quests for inspection to this office, instead of to the 
individual inspector, more efficiency will obtain, as 
we are in daily communication with the inspectors, 
and if the letters come to him they are often not 
received until their return from a trip that may have 
been in the immediate vicinity of the request. 

We are pleased to report that during the past year 
there have been fewer trade disputes between our 
members than for many years previous, and for this 
reason the work of the Arbitration Committee has 
been very light. I have made it a practice to en- 
deavor to bring about an amicable settlement be- 
tween members without resorting to the Arbitration 
Committee, and in this way many cases have been 
averted. 

We believe that one of the most important func- 
tions of association work is the meeting of members 
in different localities to discuss the various questions 
that are affecting the trade in general and their own 
local conditions in particular. ‘A great many local 
meetings have been held throughout the year which 
we believe have been of much value to those in at- 
tendance. We hope to hold even more local meet- 
ings this coming year than ever before, and those 
of you who would like to have a get-together meet- 
ing with your neighbors, so that you can become bet- 
ter acquainted and discuss local conditions, please 
advise me and I will gladly arrange such a meeting 
when it will most suit your convenience. 

Efficient service has been our effort during the past 
year. In every way we have tried to make the As- 
sociation more useful. We have tried to be alive 
and awake to your interests along every possible line. 
We have tried to conduct the Association upon a real 
business basis. 

I will now submit the financial statement of the 


Association for the year ending May 1, 1920. 
Receipts 
Balance on hand May 1, 1919....... $2,102.56 
Teroty 5 2 Se TE eRe i ae ee 6,589.00 
UACERLYS TAGS 4. du sie nae eh eee 340.00 
UEP ON TOCS evs iirs cide cia wd aces ass 40.27 
Directory advertising . 1.0.6. .0006. 2,224.75 
MRR TANS Wee ode Welle s,in j= 0 o:-arahe iy esa ws. m 1,491.99 
CR Letete hs ps aw wid bwiansinly w(K news 284.39 
Bele DL DIrentories \. v0.5 s siew nce ves 32.20 
SURE aaa o. SUb inh vane aioe Wa mea tparecela/ pa e\es) é $13,105.16 
Disbursements 
Office supplies.......... WP ome |G ssiasausiso'.e $ 431.82 
MEMUBTE EOXDONSS .... 50+ sb etects nee 910.10 
RED an aha nih se Bias sly Rian le nine 522.35 
mmnuel convention ..........--008- 150.88 
RUMINTESSQUIIIEN Ges ois v6 «seve sin vee vieces 180.00 
PeeerIOM HOTUNG 2. in ee ee ee 15.00 
Telephone and telegraph............ 148.43 
Peneee SEPTCtary. .. nc cece eas 1,348.00 
a Ss re 450.17 
Td RE Ce 2,500.00 
Becrerary S CXPCNSE ... 2-06.06 se eceens 1,035.90 
BEeOUOry DIINting 2... 2c. . ee eee eee 981.00 
Dues to National Association....... 379.00 
Dues to Chamber of Commerce...... 30.00 
ER 0s Le Sin xin pie's sb 88"9,0 1,903.09 
LST er rr a 46.34 
IRR Sg. c nla sina hob ve wd es wes $11,032.08 
Balance on hand May 1, 1920.............. $ 2,073.08 


In conclusion, I desire to express my heartfelt and 
sincere thanks to the officers, comrmitteemen and mem- 
bers of the Illincis Grain Dealers Association. who 
have at all times been so willing to aid me, giving 
me their advice and good counsel and the benefit of 
their experience. 


Wm. Murray of Champaign, read his report which 
agreed in all particulars with the financial report 
of the secretary. 

The report of the Finance Committee was read 
by Lee Railsbach of Weldon. The Committee re- 
ported a complete audit of the books and compli- 
mented the officers on the accuracy and the system 
used in the books. 

President Horner appointed the following com- 
mittees: Resolutions: Lee G. Metcalf of Iliopolis, 
John Radford of Chicago, Stanley McFadden of Ha- 
vana, R. F. Wrenn of Roanoke, and Lee Railsbach of 
Weldon. Nominations: B. P. Hill of Freeport, 
Howard B. Sears of Garden Prairie, and O. N. East 
of Milmine. 

Charles Quinn stated that there was to be a 
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meeting with the Central Territory Classification 
Committee of the railroads at Chicago on May 25, 
relative to car loading, the purpose of the Commit- 
teé being to change the rule on loading to read that 
grain should be loaded to within 24 inches of the 
reof instead of the 30-inch rule now in effect. Mr. 
Quinn desired an expression from the dealers as 
to how this change would effect them. 

Mr. Rhodes of Indianapolis, who is the supervisor 
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of inspection there, stated that cars could be sam- 
pied under 24-inch loading if they were properly 
trimmed. 

Mr. Metealf, Mr. Radford and Mr. Booth of Chi- 
cago, Mr. White of St. Louis, Mr. West, Mr. Murray 
and others, gave testimony that inspectors were 
more and more inclined to put a notation on cer- 
tificates, “Too full for proper sampling,” and that 
the railroads and the inspectors should not be al- 
lowed to shift the responsibility on to the shippers. 

William Murray offered a resolution to the effect 
that the Illinois Grain Dealers Association protest 
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A general discussion took place in which it was 
shown that railroads were charging more for rentals 
and for sidetracks than before, but further discus- 
sion of the subject was deferred until Mr. Bach, 
attorney for the Association, could be present. 

E. A. McKenzie presented the report of the Scale 
Committee as follows: 
REPORT OF SCALE COMMITTEE 
During the past year over 800 requests for inspec- 
tion were received by the Scale Department; 353 

towns were visited and 651 scales tested. 

The coming year the Scale Department has arranged 
that all the grain producing sections of the state be 
visited by a competent inspector both spring and fall. 


As the inspectors will travel by auto truck on these 
tours, it has been decided that the fairest way to 
distribute the expense is to make a fixed charge of 
$5 per dealer per station. This charge is slightly 


below the average expense per dealer during the year 
just ended, and it is hoped that this will meet with 
the approval of all members. 

The committee recommends that all members ad- 
dress all requests for inspection direct to the secre- 
tary’s office, believing that by pursuing this course 
more efficiency will be attained. 


Secretary Culbertson supplemented this report by 
stating that in the future the state will be divided 
into north and south districts with an inspector for 
each district who will trade territories each year. 
The fee has been $4 for the first scale and $3 for 
each succeeding scale for members, and a flat price 
of $5 for outsiders. Now the inspectors will travel 
in their own cars and inspect all scales indiscrim- 
inately at $5 per house regardless of the number 
of scales. 

The suggestion was made that the farmers with 
scales be induced to take advantage of this in- 
spection service to avoid disputes over their grain 
weights. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
The opening address of the afternoon session was 
made by B. W. Snow, statistician and editor of the 
Orange Judd Farmer on “The World’s Food.’ The 
hall was filled to capacity for the address and no 
one was disappointed. 
THE WORLD’S FOOD 


oop is the fundamental problem of human ex- 
F istence. Until it is solved, at least so far as 
immediate necessities are concerned, all else must 


wait. It is the mainspring of human action, the 
ultimate goal of human effort. Your Association, as 
an important link in the machinery of food distribu- 


against a loading rule which would provide for load-tjon, is in vital touch with the immediate food prob- 
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ing less than 30 inches from the roof at the sides 
of the car. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Booth of Chicago introduced the subject, 
the effect of the continued operation of the Lever 
Act after the Grain Corporation should be dissolved. 
This in turn brought up the discussion of the Wheat 
Trading Conference in Chicago on May 7, report of 
which will be found on another page in this issue. 
Mr. Booth took occasion to say that the exchanges 
were anxious to reopen for wheat trading under 
proper protection. 

Mr. Quinn then brought up the subject of rail- 
road leases and sidetrack building and maintenance. 
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lems of today. You play your part in meeting the 
requirements of today and tomorrow visioning and 
planning for next week for six months ahead. But 
the world’s food problem is not to be measured in 
terms of days or of months. Nor in terms of bush- 
els, nor by geographical metes and bounds. 

The history of the world is the history of the search 
and struggle for food. The record of the future of 
this planet can be but that repetition. The first 
petition which baby lips are taught to lisp to Deity 
is for bread. “Give us this day our daily bread.” All 
else hinges upon the granting of this. And yet so 
complete is human complacency, so saturated are we 
with the belief that things that are must continue 
to be, so confident are we that things which by their 
very nature must be temporary are by some alchemy 
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to be permanent, that we give small consideration to 
the future working out of the one problem upon which 
all else ‘rests. 4 

You are not to consider the immediate problems of 
food distributicn in so far as you are a factor, but 
I venture to discuss with you the broader economic 
factors that are working with the precision and re- 
sistless force of planetary law, and yet which by 
reason of their very vastness are unobserved. 

Progress of human society has been based upon in- 
dividual specialization. Primitive man varied his oc- 
ecupation and effort so as to provide for himself all 
necessities, food, clothing, shelter, safety. First 
grouping together for mutual safety against common 
enemies, he gradually realized that more and better 
food and clothing and shelter were possible if each 
individual devoted his effort to one thing, exchanging 
the product of his own effort beyond his individual 
needs for the similar surplus created by the effort 
of his fellow in some other specialty. In the be- 
ginning this individual specialization and consequent 
cooperative exchanging of individual surplus was con- 
fined to neighbors, then groups, then tribes and finally 
(o trading nations. And as the circle of exchange 
widened the case and plane of living improved until 
the fruits and resources of the earth met in the 
market. 

In the beginning primitive man was hard pressed 
day by day to supply his wants. As society developed 
and exchange was facilitated, life grew easier hbe- 
cause supplies were more regular, but there was ever 
present the haunting fear of scarcity. Up to the 18th 
Century the world had no illusions that led it to for- 
get for a moment its food problem. Out of this fear 
grew that development of our social organization 
which we call capitalism. Primitive instinct led men 
not, to consume day by day all the fruits of that day’s 
labor, but to lay aside the surplus produced above 
daily necessities as an insurance against any of the 
factors which might involve under-production at a 
later time. This surplus, taking the form of machin- 
ery, buildings, railroads, ships, all the varied instru- 
ments of production, transportation and exchange, 
slowly but surely ‘increased the human capacity for 
production at a faster rate than human needs for 
consumption were increased, despite the growing popu- 
lation of the world. 

With this improvement which brought a constantly 
increasing margin of safety to mankind, there was of 
necessity some general improvement in the status of 
life for the mass of people, but it is true beyond cavil 
that society is so framed as to throw the greater 
part of those savings of all into the control of only 
a limited portion, into control of the class least likely 
to consume it. The fundamental truth is that it is 
this very inequality in the distribution of ..wealth 
that has made possible the vast accumulations of 
capital that characterized the Nineteenth Century and 
the cumulative use of which improved the ease and 
plane of general human life. Such accumulations of 
capital and the consequent general good which has 
flown from it could never occur in any form of society 
where the individual consumes all he produces and 
where wealth is equitably divided. In this lies the 
justification of the capitalistic system, but if the ac- 
cumulations under the control of the capitalistic class 
were expended or consumed for its own narrow pleas- 
ure, satisfaction or gratification, instead of becoming 
a general capital working for the economic advantage 
of all, the world would soon find such a system in- 
tolerable. 

The full fruit of this trend of human effort toward 
individual specialization of labor and its corollary of 
sapital accumulation and its cumulative use in added 
production reached its fullest development in the 
last third of the Nineteenth Century. Europe with its 
pressure of food needs measurably removed by reason 
-f the increased food supplies secured from America, 
underwent an economic readjustment with rapid popu- 
lation gains, tremendous increase in the manufacture 
of capital goods, and a frankly accepted dependence 
upon overséas countries for food for this population 
and for certain raw materials for fabrication. For 
50 years up to !1914, when the industrial, financial 
and commercial machinery so long in building and so 
delicately adjusted, was scrapped over night, the pres- 
sure of population upon food was actually reversed, 
and for the first time in history as population num- 
‘bers increased the securing of food became increas- 
ingly easy. This happy situation. reversed the ~ac- 
cepted doctrines of political economy and a new school 
of superficial thinkers believed that mankind had at 
last conquered its food problem. 

It is not difficult to analyze the factors which 
brought about this condition, and when analyzed it 
1s impossible to escape the conclusion that this 50 
years has been a golden age of only temporary reac- 
tion against that immutable law of life which finds 
its expression in the Divine command, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat- bread.” Europe experi- 
enced a population increase that furnished settlers 
to till the new lands of this country, of Canada, of 
Argentina and Australia, and at the same time fur- 
nished increasing numbers to stay at homei-aid- pro- 
duce the machinery and the industrial goods which 
the settlers in these new lands required for their 
maintenance, comfort and necessity while they were 
making available the resources in food and raw ma- 
terials of the new countries. 
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And from her accumulations of capital there were 
provided the railways, ships and finances for easy 
and rapid exchange between the dense population cen- 
ters of Europe and the vast areas of fertile lands 
suddenly brought within human reach. The natural 
result was that a unit of labor in non-agricultural in- 
dustry secured year after year for more than a gen- 
eration an increasing purchase control over the food 
requirements of that unit of labor. It was the happy 
age of less work, more and better food and an in- 

2 creasing measure of the 
luxury both of idleness and 
of individual gratification. 
Europe by the contribu- 
tion of her surplus popu- 
lation to furnish the) fi- 
nances profited in the high- 
est measure from the de- 
velopment of the national 
resources of non-Huropean 
territory. For the surplus 
products of her home labor 
activity she had a market 
where they could be profit- 
ably exchanged for food 
and raw products, while 
from her capital invest- 
ments she drew a constant 
stream of the things she 
needed without being com- 
pelled to part at all with 
the products of her current 
labor. She was in the happy position of securing her 
food supply upon the basis of a decreasing ratio of her 
own production in exchange, and at the same time add- 
ing to her surplus capital through liberal returns from 
her profitable overseas investments. 

This is the chapter, the golden age in the economic 
history of the world which came to an end in August, 
i914. In the roar of German guns and the crashing 
walls of the forts of Liege the economic structure 
which had given Europe the industrial over-lordship 
of the world toppled to chaos. The accumulated capi- 
tal of a thousand years of patient, steady laying aside 
of the liltle surplus produced by individual effort and 
saved by individual self-denial was consumed in the 
red furnace of war, as Malthus taught would be and 
as the history of the world confirmed. 

We are tempted to believe that the changed condi- 
tions which we now see as a war legacy will be tem- 
porary; that the economic changes are merely the re- 
sult of withdrawing 40,000,000 men from their ordi- 
nary activities and engaging them in the work of 
destruction and that old equilibriums will be restored 
when they are shifted back from war to peace activi- 
ties. The human mind is loath to accept an unpleas- 
ant conclusion. It is prone to look packward, not 
forward. The fundamental condition, the economic 
foundation upon which rested the industrial. financial 
and commercial world is changed. 

Europe is no longer the world’s industrial over- 
lord. Her investments of capital in the development 
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of foreign resources are not wholly gone, but they are 
sadly shrunken. Her purchases henceforth of food 
and raw materials must be paid for by the exchange 
of products of her current labor. Nor is she ever 
likely to again build up a capital fund as simply or 
upon the same basis as before. The war has given 
a startling lesson in consumption, both to the masses 
whose,labor produces and to the capitalist class who 
have seen their thrift of generations nullified in a 
moment. To both the lesson points toward immediate 
utilization of income. : i ; 

During the half century that ended at Liege indus- 
trial labor plus investment return, through the rapid 
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development of the agricultural resources of new 
lands, gave the food buyer the point of vantage in 
all his dealings with the food seller. The consequence 
was the increasing price command which industrial 
labor exercised over agricultural labor, the increasing 
purchasing power of industrial products measured in 
food products. For the masses of population engaged 
in industrial pursuits, and particularly for Europe as 
the world’s work shop, it was truly the golden age. 
But it was economically unsound, and it could not 
have endured even had Europe been spared its welter 
of war, its orgy of destruction. In fact the balance 
which had been forced through the contemporaneous 
grouping of a series of fortuitous conditions was 
already being disturbed before the war crash came. 

The basis of the relative abundance of world food 
after about 1870 was the exploitation of the virgin 
soils of new lands, made possible-as a sudden con- 
tribution through Europe’s ability to furnish both the 
labor needed and the capital required. The develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of this country, of 
Australia, of Argentine and of Canada followed in 
1apid sequence, and the surplus of labor plus. the 
surplus of capital accumulated in a thousand years 
of individual self-denial produced a food supply that 
increased at a ratio even greater than the ratio of 
population increase under happy conditions. The very 
thing happened which the political economists of the 
early Eighteenth Century said could not happen, The 
pressure of population upon food was reversed, and 
food was obtainable at a declining measure of in- 
dividual effort. But the theory of political economy 
was not wrong. Its laws were merely temporarily sus- 
pended. aN 

It is an-inexorablelaw that there must be an equit- 
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able relation between the selling price of all products 


of human labor, and the enforcement of this law is 
automatic. Whenever the labor engaged in one occu- 
pation secures a reward in the necessities and com- 
forts of life that is disproportionate to the reward for 
similar effort in other fields of production, labor which 
is essentially fluid flows from the poorly requited to 
the more profitable service until increased production 
in one direction and decreased production in the other 
forces a readjustment of comparative price level. This 
law is working culture into industrial life, and in the 
end it will force a readjustment by which the reward 
to labor on the farm will permanently rest at the 
same level as the reward to labor in the shops: 

The destruction of world capital as a result of the 
war will hurry along the increase in the value of 
products of farm labor when measured in the prod- 
ucts of industrial labor, just as the use of accumu- 
lated capital accelerated the development of new fields 
of agricultural production and thereby lowered the 
relative value of the products of farm labor. The 
pendulum has completed its are and is now swinging 
back. During this golden age for industrial labor 
the, popuiation of the world has multiplied at an in- 
creasing ratio, with the center of increase naturally 
in those countries of greater industrial activity. To 
illustrate, Germany between 1870 and 1918 became 
the world’s most vast and complicated industrial ma- 
chine and her population increased from 40,000,000 
to about 68,000,000. She then passed from a position 
of food self-support to one of food dependence upon 
overseas countries. All of western Europe came to 
relatively the same position. The food wants of this 
non-self-sustaining population were met by the ex- 
ploitation of the food resources of new foreign lands. 

‘The population remains, for when contrasted with 
the fecundity of mankind the frightful life loss of 
war becomes important from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic value rather than that of numbers. This popu- 
lation must be fed, but there are no more great new 
areas of agricultural land to be exploited. Once more 
the pressure of population upon food is established. 
Once more the reason for the deep-seated pessimism 
that pervades the literature of our early political 
economy asserts itself. The factors out of which 
come this renewed pressure of population upon food 
supply could be arranged as: 

First—The progressive exhaustion of new lands for 
agricultural development. 

Second—Increasing population in the lands of sup- 
ply and consequent decreasing percentage of produc- 
tion available for trans-seas use. ne 

Third—Increasing inability of Europe to feed her- 
self because of the increased fecundity of population 


under the improved living conditions through three 
generations of easily obtained food supply. 


These three factors are merely the manifestations 
of permanent and immutable law, and they were al- 
ready beginning to tip the balance between supply and 


demand when the violent factors of war destruction 


accelerated the tendency. 


These war factors, contributory in character rather 
than fundamental, might be listed as: 


First—The temporary withdrawal of labor from 
food preduction because of military necessity during 
the progress of the war and because of temporarily 
higher wage return to industrial. labor. 

Second—The destruction of farm machinery and 
farm animals, both in the war zone and through the 
inexorable demand for war supplies. 

‘Third—The temporary decrease of land productivity 
in Europe because of commercial or financial inability 
to maintain soil fertility through the accustomed lib- 
eral use of nitrates. 

Fourth—The lack of accumulated capital with which 
peepee. ee pee Coe ene transportation 
' present producin r 
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The combination of these permanent factors with 
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the temporary but immediately effective war results 
spells a decreasing food supply when measured by 
population requirements, and forecasts a renewal of 
the old struggle so happily forgotten during the golden 
age just closed. But the world is not going to starve, 
nor will we return to the sorrowful centuries when 
famine and war were the twin spectres that political 
economists regarded as necessary to keep the world’s 
population within compass of the world’s food. 

What is ahead of us is a higher plane of food values, 
or to put it more correctly, in the years to come and 
indefinitely as far as we can now see, the products 
of agricultural labor will exchange for an increasing 
volume of the products of industrial labor. This re- 
adjustment will not be accomplished without strife 
and stress and strain inside of our social organiza- 
tion, because it will overturn the theories and the 
cherished purpose of that school of social thought 
which believes itself able to nullify the divine com- 
mand that man shall earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. The effort to shorten hours of labor and 
indefinitely lengthen the hours of leisure will reverse 
when more individual effort and individual production 
are required in exchange for the products of farm 
labor. The labor that works with nature in her won- 
derful alehemy of food production must gauge its 
hours to her immutable laws, and the labor that would 
partake of the bounty thus secured must give an 
equal volume of effort in the production of goods to 
exchange for the product of farm labor. 

But higher prices for food products of itself does 
not increase the total supply of food. It aids, how- 
ever, in the solution of the food problem from two 
Standpoints. It enforces economies in use and it tends 
to a decreasing ratio of population increase. It also 
to a certain extent increases the supply because it 
makes possible more intensive cultivation, the greater 
utilization of inferior lands and the employment of 
an increasing percentage of population in food pro- 
duction. Another factor which will play a part in 
meeting population pressure as it appears will be the 
tendency toward dietetic change and the greater util- 
ization of what have been neglected products. Vege- 
table oils are steadily displacing animal fats, thus 
utilizing natural products that were once ignored. 
And as pressure increases the elemental foods will 
take the place of foods that are a secondary product. 
The thirteen bushels of corn that are represented in a 
hundred pounds of pork possess far greater food 
value in the original than in the secondary form. 

But I am yielding to the temptation to get away 
from the broad economic problem of food and into 
the details of how it will work out. ‘The fact which 
the world faces is a renewal of the pressure of popu- 
lation upon food, the result of the working of un- 
changeable natural law suddenly intensified by con- 
ditions for which man himself is responsible. The 
unrest manifested in a multitude of forms and grip- 
ping every quarter of the world today has its origin 
in a subconscious realization that our daily bread is 
not assured. Out of the fog one thing stands clear: 
The golden age of ample food for a minimum of ef- 
fort has passed, and the men whose’ labor feeds the 
world henceforth are to receive in exchange products 
of industrial labor that represent an equivalent of hu- 
man effort. 


In conclusion Mr. Snow said that he supposed the 
dealers were more interested in the immediate situ- 
ation than in the distant future. It is difficult to 
get a clear view at close range, but some features 
stand out. 

All of western Europe, Mr. Snow continued, com- 
prising 250,000,000 people, have always been more 
or less dependent on us for food, but it is worse now. 
The destruction wrought by the war has been not 
only material, but moral, social ties are loosened 
and stability has disappeared. In the matter of 
wheat, without considering Russia, Europe must 
have 600,000,000 bushels more than they can raise 
during the next crop year. This 50,000,000 bushels 
per month is the minimum amount which will 
prevent bread riots. Europe has not been getting 
it since January 1, and the bread situation today 
is worse than it was at any time during the war. 

England has raised the flour extraction which 
millers must get fom their wheat; the regulations 
jn France are even more drastic; Italy is on bread 
rations; and conditions in the Central Empires are 
worst of all. Mr. Snow said he called this to at- 
tention, not’to emphasize his own belief that the 
level of food prices was permanently raised, but to 
show that the things which were important to 
Europe were important to us, for we could not help 
but feel the effect of any social turmoil which arose 
in those countries. 

To offset this situation, if we have a carryover of 
150,000,000 bushels on this crop and a surplus of 
160,000,000 on the coming crop it will be the extent 
of aid which we can render under conditions of 
nermal consumption. Australia has asked Great 
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Eritain to forego demanding the wheat which has 
been purchased in that country, and New South 
Wales has passed a resolution to not permit the 
balance of the bought wheat to leave the country. 
Argentine is seriously discussing an embargo on 
wheat and India has already forbidden the export 
of its surplus. In short the world’s bread supply 
is at a critical period. But he expressed his faith 
that the American people would not hesitate to 
skimp on the use of wheat to save the world. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY CHARLES QUINN 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation, addressed the convention on the activities 
of that organization. In respect to the car situation 
he said that the railroads were short 250,000 cars, 
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and that if all the car shops in the country pro- 


duced to their limit, with the normai depreciation — 


it would take five years to catch up. 

He said that a committee has gone before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and asked Commis- 
sioner Clark to give essential products preference 
inthe distribution of cars, but were told that it 
could not be done. This, he said, was a National 
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problem which would not right itself next week nor 
next year, and all interests must co-operate in mak- 
ing the best of a bad situation. 

He told of the victory the trade had had in the 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on loss and damage claims. In this decision the 
Commission has laid down what you must do to 
install scales properly. If the scale is properly in- 
stalled and regularly inspected the railroads cannot 
refuse to accept a claim. 

The question as to how claims should be settled 
is now before the Commission, he stated. The bill 
of lading bases the settlement of claims on the in- 
voice value, but the courts have held that replace- 
ment value should govern. In some cases the rail- 
roads have refused this ruling and the matter is 
before the Commission for permanent settlement. 

Mr. Quinn pointed out that when the roads were 
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taken over by the Government and put under the 
control of railroad executives they took advantage 
ot their power and put over things they would not 
have dared to do under private control. Among 
these were the ruling in respect to the maintenance 
of side tracks and the terms of railroad leases in 
which all responsibility is put upon the lessee. 

He called attention to the book of arbitration de- 
cisions which was soon to be issued, and in closing 
complimented President Horner on his address and 
stated that the problem of the socialistic tendency 
of government was the most important thing be- 
fore the people today. 


ERADICATION OF BLACK RUST 

Mr. Glynn, who is the head of the Government 
field work in Illinois for the eradication of black 
stem rust, made a brief appeal for co-operation in 
the destruction of the barberry bush which serves 
as hest for rust during certain stages. He stated 
that the work was being done in 13 states; that 
3,000,000 bushes have already been located and 90 
per cent of them destroyed. He asked every dealer 
to get behind the movement. 

H. A. Hillmer of Freeport, gave a brief report for 
the Arbitration Committee. Only one case came 
before the Committee; it was decided in favor of 
the plaintiff, but was appealed to the Executive 
Committee who upheld the original decision. In 
former reports, Mr. Hillmer stated, an appeal had 
always been made for dealers to study the trade 
rules, and he concluded they must have been doing 
it as there were so few disputes. 

E. M. Wayne of Delavan, reported for the Execu- 
tive Committee as follows: 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HE Executive Committee has not been called upon 
| the past year to discipline any of its members on 
account of their refusal to abide by the rules and 
by-laws of the Association. 

Only one case from the Arbitration Committee has 
been appealed to this Committee for a final decision and 
in that case the Executive Committee confirmed the 
decision of the Arbitration Committee. 

I can not refrain from again calling your attention to 
the good work of your president and secretary the past 
year. I wish especially to refer to their activity and 
success in securing official instruction from the Grain 
Corporation (through Mr. Bert Lang) as to how the 
1919 wheat crop could be handled. This information 
prevented a recurrence of the 1918 refunding that so 
many of our members recall and it also assisted mate- 
rially in preventing similar action in some of our neigh- 
bor states, when one of the Government Zone men put 
another interpretation upon the law. 

The treasurer’s report indicates a very substantial 
balance which is gratifying as such an organization can 
not properly perform its function if it does not have 
sufficient funds at its command. One of the potential 
reasons for the strength of your organization has been 
due to the fact that its members have always responded 
most liberally when called upon for assistance. 

The readjustment period is approaching and it be- 
hooves every one to be extremely careful in the man- 
agement of his affairs so that when the present prices 
of farm products will become somewhere near normal 
one will not look back with regrets and wonder why he 
had not been more conservative. Are you going to be 
one of those unfortunate individuals who persists in 
ignoring present unsettled business conditions? I hope 
not. 


Henry A. Rumsey of Chicago, reported for the 
Traffic Committee that nothing had been referred to 
that Committee during the year, but that it was 
working with the committee of the National Asso- 
ciation and with a similar committee in Chicago 
to relieve the present conditions. 


A. P. Shantz of Lexington, 
Claims Committee, as follows: 
REPORT OF CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


The Claims Bureau, during the fiscal year ending 
May 1, 1920, received 428 claims, amounting to $24,- 
818.92. Of these 310 claims, amounting to $14,919.90, 
have been collected. 

This Bureau is not only handling the claims of 
members with expedition and satisfaction, despite ex- 
tremely adverse conditions, but is also fighting the 
shippers’ fight every day in the year for better con- 
ditions in the matter of railroad claims. The Claims 
Bureau is dependent upon the fee of 10 per cen’ col- 
lected on claims paid by the railroads, and if all the 
members would make use of our Bureau it would 
greatly add to its efficiency and we would be better 
able to combat the problems that assail the shipper 
when he attempts to collect his loss and damage 
claims. 

Another thing, some shippers use us as a last re- 
sort, filing all easily collected claims themselves ana 
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sending us the ones which are almost impossible to 
collect. This is hardly fair, as we, of course, make 
no charge for filing claims, except upon their collec- 
tion. Let us all take advantage of this department 
the coming year. The secretary will forward all nec- 
essary forms upon request without charge. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 

B. L. Christy of Viola, reported for the Member- 
ship Committee that the state had been divided 
into 10 districts with a chairman in each district and 
that he had hoped that 
they would do the work. 
Some had worked hard, 
and he paid special trib- 
ute to C. E. Graves of 
Weston and Arthur Car- 
ter of Chicago for the 
splendid and successful 
efforts they had put forth 
during the year. He 
stated that, with the best 
will in the world, no one 
man nor committee of 
men could make an asso- 
ciation, and that each 
man should consider himself a committee of one 
and take a share of the responsibility of the work. 
He stated that over 80 new members had been 
taken in during the year. 

A GENERAL DISCUSSION 

In response to an invitation from the Chair for a 
general discussion, a dealer asked how it was 
possible to secure the proper rate to any point. He 
stated that he had recently made three shipments 
to certain points and in each case had received 
bills for additional charges after some time. 

Mr. Rumsey suggested that if the rate to any 
terminal market was desired, the dealer could call 
up some receiver in that market who, with the 
help of the traffic department that every market 
supported, could give him the rate from any point. 

B. P. Hill asked how long a road had to present 
its claim for additional freight charges, and the 
answer was given that there was no limit. 

E. M. Wayne told briefly of the meeting at Wash- 
ington on May 3 at which Mr. Shorthill presided. 
He said that Mr. Harding, head of the Federal Re- 
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Commission had appointed Col. Franklin S. Robbins 
as the head of its Bureau of Service, and that he 
would make the distribution of cars. 


A shipper asked what method of distribution of 
cars was made as between shippers at stations. 


President Horner answered that the method 
known as the Dakota plan was used, based on the 
amount of grain on hand in the various elevators 
and their facilities for loading. 

A further discussion of the question ensued and 
Mr. Hannah suggested that shippers should let Mr. 
Robbins of the Bureau of Service know their wants. 

Mr. Horner read a telegram from J. H. McCune of 
Ipava, regretting his inability to be present and 
requesting that his resignation from the Board of 
Directors be accepted. Mr. Horner explained that 
Mr. McCune had sold out his grain interests and 
was now devoting himself to lumber. 

Mr. Radford moved and Mr. Metcalf seconded the 
motion that Mr. McCune’s resignation be accepted 
with the regret of the Association. The motion 
prevailed. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Wednesday morning session was opened by 
President Horner who introduced Prof. Hieronymus 
of the University of Illinois, who made a short ap- 
peal to the grain dealers to back the effort which 
the University proposes to make in the fall for 
county community conferences looking to the de- 
velopment and the betterment in all its phases of 
the various communities of the state. He stated 
that in a democracy the community is the unit and 
before the state as a whole can be better the units 
must be perfected. 

ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY B. MILLER 

Hon. Harry B. Miller, prosecuting attorney for 
Chicago, made a short address on the Red Cross. 
He explained that he was not connected with the 
Red Cross in any way but that his interest in the 
organization had prompted him to offer his services 
whenever occasion demanded, and that he appre- 
ciated the opportunity to appear before the grain 
dealers for an organization which had done so muth 
during the war and was doing but little less in 
times of peace. In every community, he explained, 


serve Bank, stated that no matter what took place,the Red Cross was conducting schools for nurses 
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the Federal Reserve Bank intended to finance the 
necessities of life, food, fuel, clothing and livestock. 

Mr. Wayne said that the request was made to 
increase the railroad revolving fund from $30,000,000 
to $600,000,000 or more. The Senate seemed willing 
but the House was not. 

A request was also made to see to a proper dis- 
tribution of cars and it was pointed out that the 
Hastern roads had 125 per cent of their equipment 
and the Western roads only 75 per cent. 

The seriousness of the situation was shown in the 
fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad in making a 

_loan had to pay 7 per cent interest, 1 per cent com- 
mission, and sold its bonds at 97. He said new 
cars in any quantity could not be expected for a 
number of years and that everyone should be ex- 
tremely cautious. 

Mr. Quinn stated that the Interstate Commerce 


to fight sickness of all kinds and to combat the 
evils of ignorance and poverty. He made a strong 
appeal to the dealers to lend their influence when 
it was asked. 
ADDRESS OF BEN E. CLEMENT 

President Horner introduced Ben EH. Clement, 
president of the Texas Grain Dealers Association, 
who made the following address: 


HEN, in April, 1917, constrained by unspeak- 
W able crimes against humanity, and because of 

murderous assaults upon our citizens on the 
high seas and the destruction of the property and 
invasion of the rights of our countrymen by the 
Imperial German Government, our Government de- 
clared war on the Kaiser, one of the first things 
brought to the urgent attention of our Government 
by our Allies was their pressing need for food. In 
preparation for the task of feeding our Allies our 
Government set about the construction of an agency 
through which our countrymen might be encouraged, 
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and educated, where feasible, and constrained, where 
necessary, to the conservation of food. To this end 
the Food Control Bill was introduced in Congress. 
The broad powers, the almost despotic authority 
sought to be conferred by this Bill naturally caused 
considerable apprehension and some misunderstand- 
ing. While this Bill was pending, and for the purpose 
of reassuring the people of this country whose repre- 
sentatives were being asked to vote such unlimited 
powers as were sought to be conferred the President 
issued a statement, dated Washington, May 19, fou” 
paragraphs of which read as follows: 

The objects sought to be served by the Legislation 
ask for are: The prevention of all unwarranted hoard- 
ing of every kind and the control of foodstuffs by 
persons who are not in any legitimate sense producers, 
dealers or traders; 

Although it is absolutely necessary that unques- 
tionable power shall be placed in my hands in order 
to insure the success of this administration of the 
food supplies of the country, I am confident that the 
exercise of those powers will be necessary only in 
a few cases where some small and selfish minority 
proves unwilling to put the Nation’s interest above 
personal advantage. 

The successful conduct of the projected Food Ad- 
ministration by such means will be the finest pos- 
sible demonstration of the willingness, the ability and 
the efficiency of democracy, and of its justified reli- 
ance upon the freedom of individual initiative. 

It is of vital interest and importance to every man 
who produces food and to every man who takes part 
in its distribution that these policies thus liberally 
administered should succeed and succeed altogether. 
It is only in, that way that we can prove it to be 
absolutely unnecessary to resort to the rigorous and 
drastic measures which have proved to be necessary 
in some of the European countries. : 

This statement from the-President was reassuring 
to the producer and the dealers and distributors. The 
only one sought to be warned, restrained or controlled 
was the hoarder, the speculator, the exploiter. The 
regular channels of trade were encouraged to perform 
their natural and normal functions. Indeed their will- 
ingness and ability to do it was as the President 
said a test of the efficiency of Democracy—and only 
the satisfactory meeting of this test would justify 
reliance upon the freedom of individual initiative. 

The very terms of the Bill gave such wide discre- 
tionary powers to the Food Administration that Mr. 
Hoover, who had volunteered his services which had 
been accepted by the President effective upon the 
passage of the Food Control Bill, also considered it 
advisable to issue a statement in connection with 
that of the President’s, one paragraph of which reads: 

It has been the experience of all European food 
control that results can be best accomplished by aet- 
ing through or by regulation of the ordinary dis- 
tributing agencies in the community, placing such 
restrictions which will cause a minimum sacrifice on 
the part of the legitimate distributors, and will elimi- 
nate broad national waste, unnecessary hoarding, and 
the sheer speculator in food stuffs. With the good 
will of distributing community it is possible to do 
this without disruption of the essential commerce of 
the country. 

These statements by the President and his ap- 
pointee showing a unanimity of opinion that the regu- 
lar channels of trade should be encouraged and 
trusted to function there was no justification for any 
hesitancy on the part of those so engaged to proceed— 
on the contrary it would have been unpatriotic for 
them to have failed or refused to do so. Now then, 
this Bill was pending in Congress from April until 
August. During the pendency of this Bill the 1917 
wheat crop was making its last lap in its race of 
production and as each day passed the crop pros- 
pect dwindled. Mr. Hoover, who was posted on the 
needs of Europe was urging food conservation on 
the people of this country. He was telling us that 
there was a shortage of 400,000,000 bushels of bread 
grains. We knew the wheat supplies of this country 
from the 1916 crop were nearing exhaustion, that 
there were less than 6,000,000 bushels of wheat at 
the principal points of accumulation on July 1. With 
this condition of supply and demand confronting the 
country there were circulated newspaper stories and 
opinions entertained by dealers that the price of 
wheat might be fixed. When this idea was circulated 
everyone in the grain trade became alarmed. Those 
who owned old crop wheat and those who intended 
transmitting the new crop wheat into the channels 
of trade sought to ascertain if there was any purpose 
of putting a fixed price on wheat. The Bill pending 
in Congress for so long gave no such power. But 
the Bill had not yet passed and no one knew just 
what powers would be assumed under that Bill or 
how its provisions would be conStrued or adminis- 
tered. Mr. Hoover having already stationed himself 
in Washington, having already selected his assistants, 
having already indicated his willingness to define and 
elucidate the functions of the proposed Food Admin- 
istration was appealed to advise what would be his 
action relative to price fixing. The 1917 wheat crop 
was moving, commencing July 1 in Texas and, with 
uniformly favorable weather, the movement spread- 
ing rapidly over Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri and Illinois. From the very inception of the 
new crop movement the market was advancing. It 
was seeking its proper price level, on basis of world 
conditions, through the law of supply and demand. 
There was a conviction in the public mind caused by 
the terms of the pending Food Control Bill, by the 
encouraging utterances of the President and Mr. 
Hoover, that no price fixing was contemplated. Nat- 
urally, therefore, the market being a free and open 
one, it advanced. Again, in answer to urgent and 
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insistent requests for information as to probable at- 
titude of the Food Administrator, under the terms 
of the Food Control Act, then pending, Mr. Hoover 
on July 10 said: (and this statement was circulated 
over the United-States by the Associated Press) 

“Tt is not the intention of the Food Administration 
to fix the price of wheat, nor is it expected it will 

_ have any such power.” 

With this assurance coming from the highest 
authority could the grain dealer have any other 
thought than that he could safely proceed with his 
business? Would he have been justified in a refusal 
to handle the crop? I know you will answer he 
would not. Then if he handled the crop wasn’t he 
compelled to do so on the basis of the market? He 
would have been recreant to his duty as a grain 
dealer and more so as a citizen if he had failed or 
refused to have functioned at that time. He did 
funetion and he functioned on the basis of the value 
fixed by the law supply and demand. This law of 
supply and demand had free course and it had free 
course because there was no evidence that it would 
be restricted, because the only man who could know 
that there was going to be an attempt to fix the 
price of wheat had denied that there was any pur- 
pose or intention or power to do so. There was im- 
perative national and international need for the proper 
functioning of the grain dealer. He had the elevators 
and business machinery and trained men and minds 
for this important and necessary task. He had the 
encouragement of those in the highest authority in 
the councils of the nation, and as patriotic business 
men they had the approval of their own consciences. 
Suddenly there was a change, a mysterious and un- 
expected change, on the part of those in authority 
relative to wheat values. The price was fixed. Can 
anyone claim that the grain dealer, functioning under 
such circumstances, should have sustained losses? 
There is a glaring difference between losses sustained 
by market fluctuation in an open and free market and 
losses sustained by the arbitrary fixing of a price. 
The one is caused by fluctuation—the other by confis- 
eation. The one voluntary, the other arbitrary. The 
first hazard is fundamentally right, the other funda- 
mentally wrong. Gentlemen, I would not be address- 
ing this convention today if this was a question of 
dollars and cents alone. It is a higher question than 
that. When this wrong was perpetrated on the grain 
dealers of this country, I did not protest, but I firmly 
resolved that as soon as the war was over I would 
exert myself to the uttermost to have this wrong un- 
done. Positively no other class of business men in 
this country had their business interfered with to 
the extent, so centinuously or over such a length of 
time as the grain dealer and there is not one of us, 
having any courage at all, who will not say that we 
did not like it. There is not one of us who will not 
say that we hate a business dictatorship, just like we 
would resent a political dictatorship. But let it be 
said to the everlasting honor of the grain trade that 
we yielded gracefully and unanimously from begin- 
ning to the end to every requirement of those in 
authority, impelled as we were by a lofty sense of 
patriotism and an undying love for our country. 

In line with my conviction that the grain dealers 
should have reparation, last year I introduced a reso- 
lution at the annual convention of the Panhandle 
Grain Dealers Association of Texas calling upon the 
Government for protection and reimbursement of those 
who lost by the price fixing policy of the Government. 
That resolution was unatiimously adopted. I intro- 
duced a similar resolution at the annual convention 
of the Texas Grain Dealers Association. It was un- 
animously adopted and I was selected by that conven- 
tion as chairman of a committee of seven, to be ap- 
pointed by me, for the purpose of assembling the 
elaims of the grain dealers of our state and present- 
ing them to the Congress of the United States, so 
that relief might be provided by them. We knew 
these unjust losses were not confined to Texas and 
our Committee got in touch with Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois. There is now working in har- 
mony 2a joint committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, representing the five states, presenting 
the cause of the grain dealers to Congress of the 
United States. Now, my friends, I want to present 
to you the cause of the grain dealers. If the grain 
dealer has any doubt of the justice of his demands 
he ought not ask consideration of others. When the 
proposition of Food Control was first brought to the 
attention of Congress I realized its dangers and I 
watched the course and tendency of the then pending 
food control legislation. There was not one line of 
that Bill that even suggested that power was to be 
given, or lawful authority granted for the fixing of 
the price of wheat. Yet there were sO many guesses 
being hazarded that there was the possibility of such 
being done that all who engaged the business watched 
with keenest interest the terms of the Bill, amend- 
ments offered and the illuminating statements of con- 
gressional debate. In no line of the Bill, in no word 
of debate was there evidence of such intention or pur- 
pose. Mr. Hoover, who had already been selected by 
the President as the Food Administrator, had ex- 
pressly and unequivocally stated as late as July 10 
that there was no intention to fix the price of wheat 
and that no such power was sought to be conferred 
by the Bill then pending in Congress. I am one of 
those who believe that public officials should keep 
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faith with their countrymen. We have a right to 
believe what they say and they have no right to 
deceive us. For my part I doubted the wisdom of 


fixing the price of wheat. I believed it would be 
unlawful to do so, and I knew it would be unjust 
to do it. I believed it to be unwise because price 


fixing had never been successful. All recorded his- 
tory teaches its fallacy and judgment convinces us 
that the kaleidoscopic changes of the factors that go 
to make values make fixed values impractical and 
illusory. I believed it to be unlawful because by the 
was 
I knew it to be unjust because its effect 


terms of the Food Control Bill no such power 
conferred. 
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was to bankrupt a number of grain dealers and gave 
authority for taking from all dealers and farmers of 
this country their wheat at less than its value. This 
act of our Government was discriminatory and con- 
fiscatory. It was discriminatory because it treated 
no other class of its citizens in this manner with re- 
spect to their property. It was confiscatory because 
the Government took from its citizens their property 
at less than its value. No loyal patriotic citizen in 
time of war would object to his Government taking 
all of his property and wealth if it became necessary 
for his country’s protection. Even then he would ex- 
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pect his Government to treat all its citizens alike, 
that it would not confiscate the property of one and 
hold inviolate the property of another. 

Some have insinuated that the grain dealers and 
farmers should not ask the Government to reimburse 
them for their losses, intimating it would not be 
patriotic. Gentlemen of the convention, if I doubted 
my patriotism I would have no faith in my religion. 
This question is a higher one than dollars and cents. 
It is a question of justice. I hold it to be a better 
test of patriotism to hold our Government to the jus- 
tice to which it proclaims its allegiance than it would 
be to suffer in silence and without protest injustice 
at its hands. Only a false sense of patriotism would 
strain us to do that. Injustice by the Government 
toward its citizens is as reprehensible as an offense 
of the citizen against the state. The humblest citizen 
in this land owes it to himself and his country to use 
his influence and effort to hold our Government true 
to its ideals. Our Government was under no neces- 
sity for adopting confiscatory measures against its 
citizens. Why, it did not confiscate the property of 
its alien enemies! It should not have confiscated the 
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property. of its loyal citizens. Our Government in 
the exercise of its taxing power did, and should have 
exacted, as evenly distributed as possible, contribu- 
tions from.its citizens for the prosecution of the war, 
This: means was fair alike to all. The grain dealer, 
the farmer, and all classes of our citizens participated 
in payment of war cost through taxation, but the 
grain dealer and farmer were compelled through war 
measures which were discriminatory and confiscatory 
to contribute more than their share and in a manner 


not exacted of all other classes of citizens of our 
country. Herein lies the injustice which they suf- 
fered. Contrast if you will the difference between 


our Government treated the farmer and the grain 
dealer and all other classes of its citizens where it 
dealt. with them respecting their property and their 
rights. 

Through the exigencies of war the Government was 
compelled to have cantonments scattered over the 
country. Did ‘it confiscate the land required for that 
purpose? No sir. The Government leased the land or 
bought and paid full value for it and where leased, 
upon turning the land back to its owners, sent com- 
missions to estimate and agree upon the damage done 
and paid-for such damage. In constructing those can- 
tonments. did the Government confiscate the lumber 
and material required? No sir. It paid the full mar- 
ket value for all lumber and materials and the labor 
employed was paid three times the amount they were 
then receiving in industrial pursuits. 

Through the exigencies of war it was necessary for 
cur Government to make contracts for stupendous 
quantities of war materials, guns and ammunition. In 
doing so did our Government require the manufac~ 
turers to furnish same at cost, or less? No sir. They 
paid stupendous profits and when the armistice was 
signed it was necessary to cancel those contracts and 
the manufacturers and contractors were compensated 
for their losses and even paid their contemplated 
profits. 

Through the exigencies of war it was necessary for 
our Government to take over and operate a number 
of factories. In doing so did our Government require 
their owners to furnish them free or at a loss? Not 
at all. The owners were paid full value and where 
changes were made in the machinery or equipment 
of those factories the owners were fully compen- 
sated and in addition thereto there was provided 4@ 
method for hearing and determining whether compen 
sation offered by the Government was adequate if the 
owners of property were dissatisfied with settlements 
tendered by the Government. 

Through the exigencies of war it was thought ne- 
eessary for the Government to take over the raile 
roads. In doing so the Government guaranteed div~ 
idends to owners, and when through with the rail- 
roads returned them to their owners with additional] 
guarantees. 

Through the exigencies of war {t was decided to 
take all the wool from the wool growers. Our Gov- 
ernment did so, and there is now pending in Con- 
gress a bill providing additional compensation for 
that wool. 

Through the exigencies of war it was thought ne- 
cessary to create the Food Administration. From 
an economic standpoint it proved a wonderful success 
for it appealed to the patriotism of the American 
people to save and what we saved we sold, and that 
practice on the part of a nation is wise and profitable 
the same as in an individual. My objection to the 
Food Administration was that they had at its head a 
would-be Englishman, and I love Englishmen, but I, 
like our forefathers, don’t want them to rule over 
us either in war or in peace. 

When the Food Administration began to function 
the first thing it did was to create a Milling Division 
and by its licensing system controlled the mills who 
were to receive a profit of 25 cents per barrel above 
cost. When this Milling Division began to function 
they found the mills in the Southwest, and I suspect 
all over the country, in possession of high priced 
wheat. Did they require the mills to mill their wheat 
basis the fair price as cost? No sir, they allowed 
them 30 to 60 days in which to grind that wheat basis 
actual cost plus 25 cents per barrel profit. Some of 
the mills in the Southwest had more wheat than they 
could grind within the 60 days. Some were compelled 
to ship their surplus on which they too sustained 
heavy losses. Others were permitted to keep and 
grind all they had. There was no uniformity in the 
application or enforcement of the rules. Contrast 
the difference between the treatment accorded the 
mills by the Milling Division with the treatment acy 
corded the grain dealers by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. Our wheat was taken away from 
us at 60 cents per bushel less than it cost us while 
the miller, who bought in the same circumstances as 
the grain dealer, was permitted to grind his wheat 
out on basis of his high cost plus 25 cents per barrel 
profit. 

When we presented these facts to the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington one of the Congressmen who knew the facts 
stated that the Milling Division so administered the 
Act as to permit the mills to make $2 per barrel rather 
than 25 cents per barrel and then audited the books 
of the mills and only took 5 to 10 per cent of these 
extra earnings away from them. I cite these facts 
not in criticism or prejudice to the mills but to show 
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the discrimination practiced against the grain dealer 
by and through the same agency ereated by law to 
function for us all. Contrast, if you will, the differ- 
ence between the action of the British Government 
and our own. The British Government was pur- 
chasing wheat and flour at high prices and was selling 
Hour and bread to its subjects’at less than cost, the 
Government absorbing the loss. Our Government pro- 
vided an agency by which the wheat could be taken 
from the grain dealer at less than cost and from the 
farmer at less than its value with no provision for 
reimbursement of either. Our mills were grinding 
this wheat at enormous profits while many grain deal- 
ers were going into bankruptcy. I am glad that the 
consuming sections of the East profited by the lower 
price, but I cannot see the justice or the wisdom— 
there was none—in taking the wheat from the 
farmers and grain dealers of this country at less than 
yalue and selling it to the British and Allied Gov- 
ernments on that basis, thus saving foreign treasuries 
while bankrupting American citizens and forcing un- 
equal contributions to war costs on the producers of 
this country. 

It must be apparent to all that Haskiee being one of 
the fundamental principles of this Government it be- 
hooves every citizen to strive for its accomplishment 
and to do all within the power of each that all may 
share in its blessings. If we single out one set of 
our citizens and levy special tribute upon them with 
the attempted justification that it’s for the common 
good how long will it be before, this thought pursued, 
we would have such an invasion of private property 
that the insecurity and instability engendered there- 
by would wreck thiS nation? The assurance of the 
enjoyment of the fruits of our toil, free and unham- 
pered exercise of individual initiative, with the com- 
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they could. The Tincher Bill, which covers com- 
pensation for wheat losses, has been introduced and 
he assured the dealers that the Committee on Agri- 
culture would report the Bill favorably. But, he 
added, at the present session there was little pros- 
pect of the Bill being passed as an election was 
coming on and members of Congress were unwilling 
to commit themselves to any further expenditure 
on behalf of the Government. 

He spoke of the railroad situation and of the 
serious condition the roads were in on account of 
their inability to finance improvements. If the 
railroads are to have new cars, and terminal facili- 
ties they must have money and to get money they 
must have credit. Years ago railroads were con- 
sidered a desirable source of investment and could 
borrow money at a low rate, but now they have to 
zo into the open market and pay exorbitant in- 
terest and premiums to get any relief. This con- 
dition has been brought about because the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had iistened to various 
associations, including the grain dealers, who ob- 
jected to increasing freight rates. He warned the 
dealers that they must expect to pay much higher 
freight rates. The only alternative was Govern- 
ment ownership and he believed that nobody 
wanted that. 

Mr. McKinley stated that grain dealers were un- 
der the impression that they were the only ones 
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Cairo Delegates Were Proud of 


petitive system through which the clash of wits, and 
aggressive exercise of all our physical and mental 
faculties, finding free expression, have builded on this 
continent the greatest nation on earth. It must and 
will endure, not by socialistic or paternalistic prac- 
tices but by an enduring regard for the principle of 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 
Let us therefore resolve to give our best efforts, our 
encouragement and approval to the proposition that 
those who have been discriminated against and whose 
property has been required of them without due and 
proper compensation shall be reimbursed as much to 
hold our Government true to its principles as for the 
purpose of doing justice to those who have suffered. 
To do so is to maintain the fountain of justice from 
which spring the enduring draughts that will sustain 
this nation for all time. 


ADDRESS OF HON, WM. B. McKINLEY 

President Horner introduced Hon. Wm. B. Mc- 
Kinley, Representative from the Nineteenth Illinois 
Congressional District, who made a short but very 
enjoyable address. He started by correcting a 
Statement of Mr. Clement, who had said that Her- 
‘bert Hoover was an “active” candidate for the 
presidency. He called attention to the fact that a 
primary had ‘been held in California the week 
before. .He continued, however, by saying that 
Mr. Hoover was-a big man and would make a fine 
candidate for president of the world, but that at 
this time perhaps a president for the American 
people would be more desirable. 

Speaking of the losses suffered by the grain deal- 
ers on the fixation of the wheat price in 1917, Mr. 
McKinley stated that he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and was strongly in favor 
of paying the losses which the dealers suffered, 
just as the ship building and munitions contracts 
were paid. He stated that in these matters of ad- 
justment the Administration had been as fair as 
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who had any troubles, but he wanted to take this 
opportunity to tell of some of the troubles of the 
Congressman. Congressmen are elected every two 
years and in every case they try to do what they 
believe the people of their districts wish them to. 
Too often they have no means of finding out and 
only hear objections after a bill is passed. Many 
of the objections made, referred to the matter of 
appropriations, but to make proper appropriations 
was not an easy task under the present system. 
In 1915, he stated, it cost $880,000,000 to run the 
Government. This year the preliminary estimate 
was for $6,000,000,000 but-it will probably be cut 
down to $4,400,000,000. We went into the war with 
a $1,000,000,000 debt and spent $32,000,000,000 for 
war preparation and in loans to our Allies. We are 
now in the position of a man with an $8,000 property 
which is mortgaged for $1,000 that has to be paid in 
taxes. In the banks there is $3,000,000,000 in float- 
ing debt which the Government does not care to put 
in long term securities for fear of further depress- 
ing the market value of Liberty Bonds. The finan- 
cial condition is holding up the Soldiers’ Bonus 
Bill. Mr. McKinley stated that he believed that the 
soldiers should receive some aditional compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices they mada but that no 
scheme of raising the money had so far been agreed 
upon, as it would take in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000,000, and this might prejudice the passing 
of the bill. 


ADDRESS OF C. C. CAMERON 
Mr. Horner introduced C. C. Cameron, general 


freight agent for the Illinois Central Railroad at 
Chicago. Mr. Cameron said that there was much 
to be said on the transportation situation and much 
that must be said if the average citizen shall be 
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made to have the understanding that the grain 
dealers have. 

Referring to the Transportation Act of 1920, Mr. 
Cameron stated that there was one feature which he 
has not been able to understand and that is why a 
limit was placed on the income of the railroads 
when they have to pay 71% per-cent for money that 
they borrow and when no other industry is lim- 
ited in its income. If the railroads of the country 
should fail, other businesses would inevitably fol- 
low them into insolvency. Without transportation 
our trading would be limited to the immediate 
neighborhood. The great resources of the country 
would be useless and agriculture would be reduced 
to its primitive condition. The country at large 
could never have obtained its present degree of 
development without the railroads. 

He said that it was stated that the railroads were 
on trial. He did not know if this were true, but he 
said that if it were and if the transportation sys- 
tems are taken from their owners and operated 
under some socialistic plan then it would naturally 
follow that other free industries would also be 
taken. This country cannot be half free and half 
socialist. 

Tf the railroads are to continue to handle the 
same volume of traffic as-they have in the past it 
would be necessary for them ‘to have greater rev- 
enue. This refers to operative expense and has 
no relation to the cost of new equipment. To the 
shipper, who does not come into close contact with 
all phases of the railroad business, cars seem the 
most essential thing to be provided at this time. 
But terminal facilities are also important. You 
would be surprised to learn, he said, that 75 per 
cent of the time freight cars are standing still un- 
der normal operation. This is largely due to con- 
gested condition of the terminals which must be 
corrected. But even before this is accomplished 
all shippers must share the responsibility and load 
and unload as quickly as possible. 

It is estimated that at the minimum 200,000 new 
cars are required. Even if the railroads had the 
money it would require many months to get them 
and the higher the rate of interest which the rail- 
roads are required to pay for loans the less number 
of cars they will be able to buy. He stated that he 
had attended a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the Monday preceding, relative 
to the present minimum capacity for feedingstuffs. 
The present minimum for grain and grain products 
is 60,000 pounds. Some of the shippers at the con- 
ference wanted a 40,000-pound minimum; others 
wanted a 24,000-pound minimum but in justice to 
the people of the country as a whole we must use 
cars to their maximum capacity. The interests of 
the few must give way to the many. Mr. Cameron 
ended with a statement that he believed a way 
would be found out if all would do their best and 


that with co-operation we could work out of the 
trouble. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

After the excellent luncheon provided by Decatur 
dealers at the Y. M. C. A. Building, the afternoon 
sesion was called to order and the Nominations 
Committee report was read by B. P. Hill. This 
report was accepted and the following officers were 
declared elected: President, Fred G. Horner, 
Lawrenceville; first vice-president, E. E. Schultz, 
Beardstown; second vice-president, B. L. Christy, 
Viola; treasurer, W. W. Porterfield, Murdock; di- 
rectors, C. E. Graves, Weston; L. M. Walker, Ridge- 
ville; A. C. Koch, Breese; A. E, McKenzie, Taylor- 
ville; Lee W. Railsbach, Weldon; and E. BE. Ham- 
man, Gibson City, to fill the unexpired term of J. H. 
McCune, whose resignation had been accepted in the 
morning with regret. 

The Resolutions Committee report was presented 
by Lee G. Metcalf and adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 
Reimbursement for Losses in 1917 


Whereas, in the year 1917 a price fixing policy was 
instituted by the United States Government respect- 
ing the wheat crop of that year, and 
_ Whereas, this policy was not inaugurated ‘until the 
wheat crop had begun to move, and 

Whereas, during the movement of the crop, up un- 
til the price was fixed, there was a free and open 
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market which established the value of wheat at a level 
much in excess of the fixed price, and . 

Whereas, the fixing of the’ price at less than the 
market value was to that extent discriminating and 
and confiscatory, resulting in unwarranted and un- 
justifiable losses on the part of the grain dealers of 
this country, and forcing unequal contributions to 
war costs, from the producens,; and k 2 

Whereas, there is now pending in Congress H. R. 
13481 and S. 4196, providing protection and reimburse- 
ment for both the producers and grain dealers, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 
in convention assembled at Decatur, Ill., May 11, 1920, 
that we urge upon the Congréssmen and Senators 
from this state their consideration and support of 
these bills, and that they do all in their power to 
accomplish their early and final passage. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary to each Senator and Con- 
gressman. ‘ 


The 30-Inch Loading Rule 


Whereas, the Consolidation Classification Committee 
has proposed a change in the minimum car load for 
grain from 30 inches to 24 inches at the side wall of 
the car, and 

Whereas, practical experience has shown that a rep- 
resentative sample of the grain contained in a car 
cannot be secured in a space of less than 30 inches 
from the top of the grain to the roof of the car. 

Resolved, by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
in convention assembled at Decatur, Ill, on May 
11, that we are opposed to any change in present 
loading minimum of 30 inches. 


Condemning Bureaucratic Government 


Resolved, by the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
in convention assembled at Decatur on May 11, 1920, 
that we deprecate and de- 
plore the tendency of the 
Federal Government to 
regulate business through 
bureaus and commissions. 
This can only lead to cur- 
tailing liberty of action 
and the personal initiative 
of the people in their 
business activities. Legis- 
lation of this kind is based 
on a false principle of 
Government, and is find- 
ing its expression in vari- 
ous phases of state social- 
ism. It is at war with 
the traditions, customs 
and habits of the Amer- 
ican people, and is the 
first step toward the sub- 
version which has made 
this a great nation. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States and each member 
of Congress. 


On Railroad Betterment 


Resolved, that we, the Illinois Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at Decatur, Illinois, 
May 11, 1920, do endorse and second the request made 
by the conference of shipper representatives held 
at Washington, May 3, ‘with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Commerce Committee of the 
House and Senate, to-wit: 

First, that Congress increase the present revolving 
fund of $300,000,000 to $600,000,000, to be expended 
only for the construction of cars and motive power. 

Second, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
exercise its power under the Cummins-Esch Act to 
order the carriers to distribute box cars to those sec- 
tions of the country where needed for the immediate 
movement of grain. ; 

Third, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
direct all Eastern roads to return all box cars owned 
in the West to the owner roads, so that they may be 
used for the immediate movement of grain. By doing 
this, the danger of loss to grain dealers is lessened, 
the high cost of living is reduced, and the pressure 
on the banks for credit facilities, which facilities are 
now nearing the exhaustion point, will be relieved. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


On Future Delivery 


Whereas, there is now pending in Congress a Bill 
known as H. R. 13874, the purport of which in Section 
704 is to ‘place a tax of 2 cents on each $10 value 
of all sales of grain and produce for future delivery; 
and 

Whereas, it is a recognized fact that the trading in 
grain for future delivery on the grain exchanges of 
‘this country is a necessary and important factor in 
marketing and financing the cereal crops from the 
farms to the consumer at the smallest possible ex- 
pense; and : 

Whereas, all transactions for future delivery of 
grain are now paying a liberal tax, and any increase 
would work a great injury, both to the producer and 

_ the country grain dealer, therefore 

Be It Resolved, that we, the Illinois Grain Dealers 

Association, in convention assembled at Decatur, Il- 
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linois, on May 11, 1920, hereby protest. most yigor- 
ously against the passage of Section 704,in H. R. 
13874, and request and urge that every member of 
this Association write to. his Congressmen a vigorous 
protest against this section of the proposed Bill; also 

Be It Resolved, that the secretary of this Associa- 
tion be requested to send a copy of this resolution 
to each of the United States.Senators, and to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance.in the United 
States Senate. 


Appreciation of Entertainment 


Whereas, the grain dealers and citizens of Decatur 
have tendered the delegates attending this convention 
a most elaborate program of entertainment, be it 

Resolved, that we extend to them a rising vote of 
thanks for their generous hospitality, and for the 
gracious manner in which they entertained the visit- 
ing ladies. 

Resolved, that we extend to the Hon. C. M. Borch- 
ers, B. M. Snow, Hon. H. B. Miller, Charles Quinn, 
B. E. Clement, Hon. Wm. B. McKinley and C. C. Cam- 
eron our thanks for their addresses which contributed so 
much to the value and the pleasure of the meeting; 
and to President Horner and Secretary Culbertson the 
thanks of this Association for their untiring and ef- 
ficient efforts during the past year. 


On Waterways 

Whereas, the people of the United States recognize 
that our commerce and traffic have very much out- 
grown our railroad facilities and that business will 
continue to expand as a result of increase in the 
production of our farms and industries, and 

Whereas, our waterways afford the most practicable 
and inexpensive method of increasing these facilities 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers Association that it endorse and pledge its support 
to all meritorious waterway improvements in this 
country and on the Great Lakes and that we express 
our appreciation of the interest the Government 
has manifested in this great work and urge coopera- 
tion in the future to the same extent as heretofore. 

Resolved that the success of this project demands 
the earnest support of shippers in general, and we 
urge the people to encourage and cooperate therewith 
by providing terminal facilities commensurate with 
their traffic, and also contribute such tonnage as may 
be practicable. 

Upon motion of L. G. Metcalf the convention was 


adjourned sine die. 
DECATUR BREEZES 
The Memphis market was represented by Walter 
M. Browne, L. C. Kavanaugh of National Broker- 
age Company and E. E. Buxton. 
Those that didn’t get a souvenir cigar lighter 
from the Bert A. Boyd Grain Company of Indian- 
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on any given rate per 100 pounds, in cents, on 
wheat and clover seed, corn, rye and flax seed, 
barley and Hungarian seed, or oats. 

All elevator insurance matters at the meeting 
were referred to J, H. Blair. representing the Mil- 
lers National Insurance Company of ‘Chicago. 

C. D. Evans of the Illinois Seed Company of 
Chicago, Ill, had for distribution a Ready Refer- 


HARRY TODD JUST RETURNED FROM CALIFORNIA 


ence Book for comparison of prices between the 
cental system and bushel standard in the handling 
of grass seeds. 


Among the machinery interests at the conven- 
tion and looking after scale matters was H. J. 
Steidley representing the Howe Scale Company of 
Chicago, Ill. 


Decatur welcomed the twenty-Seventh annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Grain Dealers Association in 
the most cordial spirit imaginable. It was an- 
nounced that keys were not needed to the city as 
the official badge opened all doors and was an order 
on the Entertainment Committee for all they had to 
offer. The program of entertainment included a 
luncheon to the ladies at the Country Club at 
noon Tuesday, a concert at the Conservatory of 
Music of the James Millikin University at 4 P. M. 


SOME OF THE MAKERS OF THE 


‘apolis, Ind, used one of the boxes of matches dis- 


tributed by the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade.” Both were pronounced O. K. 

J. L. Nelson, Decatur representative of J. M. 
Preston Company of Lansing, Mich., told all about 
the merits of Preston-Lansing Tile Grain Bins. 

An eraser for mistakes was presented by Lew Hill, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., with the notation: “You make 
no mistake when you consign to Lew Hill Grain 
Company.” 

The Cleveland Grain Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., presented a very useful souvenir in the form 


of tables showing how to find the freight per bushel 


INDIANAPOLIS GROWING MARKET 


the same day and a theater party for all in the 
evening. There was also an elaborate luncheon 
served at the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium at noon on 
Wednesday, but owing to the rain the visit to the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company plant had to 
be abandoned. The theater on Tuesday evening was 
followed by a reception, musical program and dance 
at Orlando Hotel. H. I. Baldwin, as chairman of 
the Executive Committee, presided at this function. 
He delegated the speech making part to Lee G. 
Metcalf of Illiopolis who, as usual, measured up 
to a high standard of eloquence in true stories about 
his friends and in voicing the appreciation of the 
visiting grain men for Decatur’s hospitality. After 
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a number of musical events, special dances, etc., had 
been given, the floor was cleared and there was 
dancing for young and old until late in the evening. 


Something new—An Information Bureau presided 
over by C. P. Cline, T. E. Hamman and Frank Pow- 
ell. Like the International News Service, they 
“knew all, saw all.” 

G. E. Lob, manager of the Guarantee Construction 
Company of Chicago, was in Decatur on matters re- 
lative to the pneumatic conveyor system and at- 
tended the convention. 

Very great interest was shown in a working model 
of the New Carter Disc Separator exhibit in the 
hotel rotunda by R. J. S. Carter and J. H. Mayhew 
of the Garter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. B. Noyes stopped selling O. W. Randolph Grain 
Drier Company’s machine long enough to attend the 
convention. He said there was no let up on the 
demand for this drier. 

G. D. Jones of Hastern Grain, Mill & Hlevator 
Corporation represented the Buffalo market and 
S. L. Rice of Rice Grain Company represented 
Toledo at the convention. 

Lee G. Metcalf when presiding at a social func- 
tion can certainly say mean things about his 
friends, and the unrepentant old sinner wishes he 
could say things still meaner. 

T. C. Taylor representing Seele Bros. Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has not missed an Illinois 
annual convention for no one knows when and is 
just as popular as ever at the meeting. 


One of the workers at the meeting, looking after 
the comfort and entertainment of its guests was 
H. J. Kapp of H. I. Baldwin & Co. Mr. Kapp was 
ubiquitous in performing services, whatever that 
means. 


Walter M. Browne of Memphis, Tenn., left the 
convention for a two week’s trip to Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas to look over the red oats situation 
and take in some of the Southwestern grain con- 
ventions. 

Ed. F. Jolidan of Langenberg Bros. Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., presented a 6-inch rule to 
shippers which had as a motto thereon: ‘This is 
your rule but it’s our rule to give you the best 
service.” 


The Union Iron Works of Decatur, manufac- 
turers of the well known ‘‘Western” line of grain ele- 
vator machinery, were represented at the conven- 
tion by Porter J. Millikin, H. Clay Dempsey and 
J. C. Stratton, 


Harry Todd, manager of the cash grain depart- 
ment of Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago had just re- 
turned from a short vacation in California and 
was a bull on the climatic and pleasure possibilities 
of that country. 


P. F. McAllister and H. G. Ballinger of the well- 
known grain elevator building firm of Ballinger & 
McAilister of Bloomington, IIll., left their construc- 
tion activities long enough to pay respects to the 
first days; meeting. 


Genial H. A. Foss and jovial H. A. Schmitz 
represented the. Chicago Board of Trade Weigh- 
ing Department. No explanations were asked for 
as the department remains at its standard of cor- 
rection and efficiency. “2 


THE TERMINAL MARKET ATTENDANCE 

St. Louis Delegation consisted of: A. H. Beardsley, 
Picker & Beardsley Commission Company; T. C. Tay- 
lor, Seele Bros., Grain Company; Frank Bubb, Goffe 
& Carkner Company; S. L. Fisher, Ballard, Messmore 
Company; O. H. Schwartz, Turner Grain Company; H. 
Klosterman, Klosterman Patten Grain Company; Ed 
H. Hunter, Hunter Grain Company; Ed. F. Jolidan, 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Company; John Dower, 
Supervisor of Weights, F. M. McClelland and Frank 
Osborne, F. M. McClelland & Co.; E. R. Van Buren, 
De Armond Grain Company; F. H. Barkley, Stokes, 
Barkley” Grain Company; L B. Morton, Morton & Co., 
H. T. Strawn, Nanson Commission Company; G. H. 
Blackman, Schultz & Niemeier Commission Company; 
Ed Haselwinkle, J. L. Frederick Commission Company. 

The Indianapolis Special brought some of the 
best dealers of that markef, including: Bert A. Boyd, 
W. J. Mercer and R. B. McConnell, Bert A. Boyd 
Grain Company; B. K. Black and C. L. Leiss. Me 
Cardle-Black Company; Lew Hill and Chas. Werick. 
Lew Hill Grain Company; O. P. Larimore, Belt Ele- 
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vator & Feed Company; Carl D. Menzie and Fred 
Shelby, Carl D. Menzie Grain & Brokerage Company; 
William Goldberg, Goldberg Grain Company; Wil- 
liam R. Evans, William R. Evans Grain Company; 
Warren K, Marmon, P. M. Gale Grain Company; E. 
K. Sheppard, Cleveland Grain Company; D. M. Cash 
and Jack Vernon, Urmston Grain Company; W. C. 
Hayward and Will Wilson, Hayward-Rich Grain Com- 
pany; Claude Turner, National Elevator Company; (83 
William Maibucher and Chas. McEwan, Frank A. 
Witt; Bert F. Sloan, Kendrick & Sloan Company; F. 
G. Heinmiller, Heinmiller Grain Company. 

There was the usual large representation of Chi- 

cago commission merchants. Those present from this 
market were; J. W. Radford and Gordon Hannah,: Pope 
& Hekhardt Company; A. E. Wood and John A. Low, 
E. W. Bailey & Co.; John Weinand and H. L. Miller, 
E. F. Leland & Co., H. E. Tweeden, Taylor & Bour- 
nique Company; Wm. M. Hirschey, J. C. Schaffer & 
Co.; Jos. M. Creighton, Wegener Bros.; Henry Sitan- 
berry, Rogers Grain Company; R. W. Carder, Hitch 
& Carder; B. W. Snow and R. J. Mansfield, Bartlett 
Frazier Company; Henry A. Rumsey and W. W. De 
Bolt, Rumsey & Company; T. EH. Bennett and H. J. 
Mayer, GC H. Thayer & Company; Harry Todd and 
Edward Plagge, Simons, Day & Co.; R. H. Andrews, 
Phillip H. Schifflin & Co.; Jos. Wild, E. W. Wagner 
& Co.; B. L. Figeley, Hulburd, Warren & Chandler; 
Geo. E. Booth, Frank J. Dolan and William Tucker, 
Lamson Bros. & Co.; W. K. Mitchell, Harris, Win- 
throp & Co.; Chas. A. Shipley and R. L. Walsh, E. 
Lowitz & Co.; Jack DeCourcy, Gerstenberg & Co.;- 
Edward Hymers, Jackson Bros. & Co.; Frank Kelley, 
Sawers Grain Company; lL. S. Hoyt, Carhart, Code, 
Harwood Company; A. J. Cameron, Gardiner B. Van 
Ness & Co.; B. F. Traxler, Nash, Wright~Grain Com- 
pany; Thos. Moran, J. S. Bache & Co. 
. Cairo came out of Egypt with W. S. Powell, chief 
inspector and weighmaster, O. B. Hastings, Samuel 
Hastings Company; Ira Hastings, Hastings, Stout & 
Co.; J. B. Gillespie, Jr., Halliday Elevator Company; 
E. G. Pink; W. G. Cunningham, Chas Cunningham & 
Sons. 

Peoria was neighborly: They sent over, Major Grant 
M. Miles, P. B. & C. C. Miles; W. H. Dewey, W. W. 
Dewey & Sons; Fred W. Mueller, Mueller Grain Com- 
pany; H. E. Miller, Tyng Grain Company; J. A. War- 
ing, S. C, Bartlett & Co. 

Nashville came up with Thos. Newbill, Caswell E. 
Rose Company; S. S. Kerr; John C. Bennett, John C. 
Bennett & Co. 


DURUM IN CANADA. 


A Winnipeg grain firm is credited with giving 
Canadian farmers the paradoxical advice: “Don’t 
grow any more durum until more is grown.” The 
point of the advice is quite apparent, however, and 
seems to be endorsed by Canadian agricultural 
authorities. In a note from the experimental farms 
the point is made that while practically all the 
durum varieties are more resistant to drought 
than ordinary varieties, and some of them show 
a great deal of resistance to rust, those facts do 
not mean that a good crop can be produced under 
unfavorable conditions. There are limitations even 
to durum in spite of what the enthusiasts would 
have us believe to the contrary. 

And it is added that there is a wide variation in 
the bread-making qualities of flour made from dif- 
ferent varieties. Kubanka is named as the best 
variety. The objections to the best varieties of 
durum wheat (the authority quoted proceeds to 
say) ‘arise not only from the yellow color of the 
flour (a shade which is not fashionable at present), 
but to the extreme hardness of the kernels. Durum 
wheat in pure condition cannot be ground into 
flour by exactly the same system as ordinary wheat, 
and if the miller has to deal with a mixture of 
durum wheat, the problem presented is very 
troublesome. Naturally, the millers are averse to 
changing their methods and will not do so unless 
forced -by a shortage of ordinary wheat and the 
presence on the market of considerable quantities 
of durum. “The yellow color of the flour is an 
objection the seriousness of which can be easily 
exaggerated. Provided, as in the case of Kubanka, 
the color is bright, it is hard to imagine that the 
public would long refuse to purchase the flour. The 
usual demand, however, is for white flour, even if 
it has to be bleached, and for yellow butter even 
if it has to be artificially colored. Of course the 
public is not very logical in setting these stan- 
dards, but those who grow wheat for sale must 
bear in mind the wishes of the consumers.” 


THE World Trade Club of San Francisco is driv- 
ing an active campaign for world standardization 
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of weights and measures based on the metric system. 
We imagine it would be difficult to change from 
bushels to kilos, but the most difficult part of it 
would be in making up our minds to the change. 


NATIONAL TRIBUTE TO JULIUS H. 
BARNES 


It is extremely doubtful if there ever was a fune-. 
tion in the past which has attracted sO Many men 
from so many sections, and representing so many 
branches of business as did the testimonial dinner 
tendered to Julius H. Barnes at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, on April 22, 1920. Contrary 
to the general custom of such affairs and a decidedly 
gratifying feature in view of the large number of 
guests, was the fact that the dinner started within 
a few minutes of the time set. Mr. McGarrah, as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, introduced 
as toastmaster, H. A. Wheeler, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago and an ex-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. Wheeler opened the proceedings with a 
few bright, felicitious remarks and then introduced 
as the first speaker Watson S. Moore, an old member 
of the grain trade in Duluth and one of the vice- 
presidents of the Grain Corporation. Mr. Moore 
spoke of the activities of the Corporation from the 
inside viewpoint and mixed enough humor and 
pleasing anecdote with the more serious portions of 
his address to keep the big assemblage in good 
humor. 

Wm. A. Glasgow, Jr., of Philadelphia, who was 
attorney for the United States Food Administration 
at Washington, was then introduced as the man 
who had been selected to steer a straight course for 
the Food Administration. Mr. Glasgow stated. that 
his address was intended as a tribute to one of the 
greatest men the war had produced. He also pro- 
voked vigorous applause by his appreciation of the 
vice-presidents of the Grain Corporation. “These 
men,” he said, “abandoned their private business 
and consecrated themselves to the service of hu- 
manity and their country.” He also kept the diners 
in good humor with various bright stories, those re- 
garding Mr. Barnes‘ almost uncanny ability to bor- 
row money making an especially big hit, particular- 
ly among the bankers present. 

Following this address Mr. Wheeler rose and after 
brief appropriate remarks presented a handsome 
memorial volume to Mr. Barnes, commemorating the 
event and all that it stood for. This volume was a 
beautiful specimen of the bookbinder’s art, being 
bound in heavy red morocco leather and bearing the 
initials J. H. B. on the outside in a heavy gold 
monogram. On the inside the following inscription 
appeared, beautifully illuminated and embossed in 
red, blue and gold: 


This country has been favored in its history with 
loyal and notable service by many of her citizens. 


TO JULIUS HOWLAND BARNES 
President of the United States Grain Corporation and 
Wheat Director of the United States 


We business men of America desire especially to 
record our appreciation of service during the war 
with Germany-Austria and since the armistice. 
Called upon to face grave domestic problems and 
international issues requiring comprehensive and ju- 
dicious handling, Mr. Barnes has exercised sound 
judgment and filled his office with distinguished 
honor. Blessed with rare endowmenis and fortunate 
temperament as well as by his national devotion, 
he has endeared himself to all, and as his official 
activities draw to a close we hereby tender him ex- 
pressions of warm regard and esteem with our best 
wishes for increased usefulness, prosperity, health 
and happiness in the days to come. 

Visibly affected by this stirring testimonial, as 
well as by the enthusiastic applause that broke out 
when he arose, Mr. Barnes experienced a little diffi- 
culty in starting his response. We regret that lack 
of space prevents the publication in full of this 
speech, which combined a review of the history of 
the Grain Corporation and an appreciation of the 


strong and loyal support of his associates and the 


patriotic assistance of bankers and other business . 


men of the country. The following paragraphs 
were especially well received: 
“IT am glad to say with all conviction that to the 


sacrifice and the support of+the busimess men of 
America has been largely due the success you so 
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kindly commend. The bankers of this country es- 
pecially deserve commendation for only by their 
courage and vision, supplementing the inadequate 
national resources provided, was avoided forced re- 
pudiation that would have brought distress upon our 
producers and thereby undermined confidence in our 
Government itself. So, too, I am very proud of these 
men of the Grain Corporation, and feel towards them 
a real affeclion. Recalling the sadly evident lack of 
harmony and frequent changes in many other war 
agencies, you will pardon the fond emphasis with 
which I record that everyone of these associates has 
served from the beginning of this work; that only 
those few who left were those few whose special 
work had been completed and always with regret and 
strong regard,—never with dissension. Not alone 
that they have, without regret, sacrificed for three 
years, the advancement of their private interests. 
Not alone that they have seen competitors occupy the 
field which they had thus surrendered. The fact 
that industrial content was maintained with a con- 
centration of war effort that measurably shortened the 
War and saved many lives is a tribute to the sound 
policies laid down for »ur guidance and to the admin- 
istrative cfficiency with which these men played their 
part. I give them most credit that they have borne un- 
complainingly the attacks of misrepresentation and 
ignorance, and through it all discharge unswervingly 
and fairly the duties of their office. The greatest 
compensation of these men must be, after all, the 
conviction that their efforts contributed to the short- 


ening of a great war and the saving of many lives. ° 


No hand can rob them of the honest conviction that 
they played as best they could the part of good citi- 
zens in a time of national peril. The encouragement 
of expressed approval for faithful effort would be 
grateful to many earnest men, as it has been to us. 
And in that conception, for myself and these as- 
sociates, I voice the thanks of us who soon will be 
again private citizens, and also the thanks of those 
still in public service, to whom this expression of 
citizen commendation will give new patience, new 
zeal, new courage, and new faith. 

In introducing Herbert Hoover as the next speak- 
er, Mr. Wheeler said that the children of Europe 
idolized two great benefactors, Santa Claus and 
Hoover, but that the latter was doubtless the more 
popular as he was real, while Santa is mythical. 
Mr. Hoover said that while he was proud to pe 
called the discoverer of Julius Barnes, the credit 
really belonged to the grain men of the country 
who had unanimously designated him as the best 
man for his position when the Grain Corporation 
was still in embryo. He referred to the work of 
Mr. Barnes as “a self-sacrifice unparalleled in 
American life,” and also described as the finest kind 
of self-sacrifice the action of 800 grain men in pro- 
posing to go out of private business for the benefit 
of the country. 

At the end of Mr. Hoover’s speech it was naturally 
inferred that the banquet was over, but the Toast- 
master sprung a surprise by calling attention to the 
fact that among the many ladies who occupied the 
balcony boxes was Mrs. Barnes. He then alluded 
briefly to the fact that Mrs. Barnes had also sacri- 
ficed herself in the interests of the country by prac- 
tically giving up her home life for over three years 
in order to be with her husband on many of his 
trips. On concluding he called for three cheers for 
Mrs. Barnes, which were given with great en- 
thusiasm. 


CAR-LOAD CAPACITY HOPPER 
SCALES IN CRIBBED HOUSES* 


BY G. W. AWS 


Chief Scale Inspector Missouri State Grain Weighing 
Department. 


Like several scale men of my acquaintance it 
used to be my belief that shifting of load from bins 
to different parts of a cribbed house was the one and 
unsurmountable cause for the difficulty experienced 
in trying to reduce to a small minimum the varying 
“spread” error, to say nothing of expecting to elimi- 
nate such visible error entirely, unless the hopper 
scales were equipped with independent or at least 
semi-independent foundations. 

If, on the preliminary tests, a scale showed %- 
pound per 1,000 pounds quick, with the hopper 
empty, while it with hopper loaded indicated an 
error of 14-pound per 1,000 pounds slow, the practice 
was, after lining up the scale in a. general way, to 
leave it showing correct with the hopper loaded to 


*Paper read at the fifth annual convention of the 
National Seale Men's Association at Chicago, II1., 
March 16, 1920. 
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average or maximum drafts, according to the main 
usage at the individual houses. A final test with 
the hopper empty was considered more as a waste 
of time, a matter of form, in fact, was hardly ever 
made. 

It was rather a case of resigning to the supposed 
inevitable, mixed with a faint belief that, whatever 
the corrections consisted of, some improvement 
would have been evidenced on such a test also, if 
it were made. 

My opinion has changed to a more cheerful view 
of things. 

From data furnished by millwrights and elevator 
men and partly from personal observation I find 
that nowadays the larger plants specially are being 
kept in better repair and that greater care is taken 
in keeping the grain distributed as evenly as pos- 
sible throughout the house, also that in the last few 
years, due to these precautions, these men have 
recorded no appreciable uneven settling of the struc- 
tures, none exceeding two inches from one end of 
the house to the other. 

In a head house 150 feet in length a 2-inch, maxi- 
mum settling at one end would amount to only a 
seant 14-inch variation in level on a 9-foot distance 
between two load-pivot centers. 

Practically all of the cribbed houses have rope 
drives, several with two line shaftings running 
parallel, full length, through the building, one on 
each side, ranging in diameter from 4 inches at 
one end down to 31% inches or 3% inches at the 
other. The line shaftings are supported by the 
same girders and bents as the ones on which the 
scales rest, and, if a scale were to get out of level 
enough to impair its accuracy, whenever some bin 
was emptied or loaded, the number of hot boxes 
would run the oilers ragged, burn them out. 

It has been my experience that the real source of 
trouble could be found right in the scales them- 
selves, in their alignment, in the nature of spread, 
erush and sag in the outside and inside frame tim- 
bers, in deflection of the beam supports and in fric- 
tion and cramping in the scale metals. 

‘The outside frame must rest solidly on the tim- 
ber bents, which in turn must have firm contacts 
with top of the cribbing. It should be square, rea- 
sonably level and of correct inside dimensions. 

In a straight lever type scale the corner irons 
must be properly set, so as to prevent rocking and 
breakage, as well as to maintain plumb line of the 
connections. The outside and inside frames should 
be drawn rigidly tight by means of heavy stay rods 
and washers. The two inside frame timbers which 
cross the bearing planks must extend over the full 
width of these planks, and safe clearances no more 
should be cut away from ends of these timbers. 

This leads to a consideration of the two small- 
est timbers in these wood structures, namely the 
bearing planks, a pair of sticks of the largest con- 
sequence, however, and which will “stick” us_ if 
they are not treated the right way. 

If the bearing feet are crushed into them ever 
so slightly, or if these sticks are crushed into the 
inside frame timbers above, if there is any appre- 
ciable rounding of the bearing feet seats, or if a 
bearing plank sags or tilts, such conditions will 
produce a side-thrust on knife edge of the load- 
pivots instead of a perpendicular stress, and the 
scale will not show correct under the different 
tests. The short levers specially will cause trouble 
on the ¢orner tests. 

The crushes should be remedied by resurfacing 
the bearing plank or by the use of steel shims as a 
second choice. For fastening the bearing planks 
I use nothing smaller than %4-inch bolts, three, 
sometimes four, to the side, staggered, with heavy 
cast washers above and below. 

If the middle bolts can not be drawn up as tight 
as a man can pull with a 16-inch wrench without 
bowing up the bearing plank, blocks should be fitted 
into the intervening space, so as to leave the bear- 
ing planks rigid, straight and level. 

A fairly safe way to determine location of pos- 
sible cramping conditions is to jack up one side of 
the scale just enough for the bearing feet steels 
to clear load-pivots at both corners, after first wedg- 
ing the opposite side. On repeating this procedure 
with the other side there should be no perceptible 
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movement of any lever in the raising or lowering 
of the bearing feet. 

In a torsion lever type scale, the raising and 
lowering of power-pivot end of the transmitter arms 
alternately should cause no disturbance in equili- 
brium of the transverse lever. If a disturbance is 
shown, it indicates a cramping condition some- 
where. 

For leveling levers and corners of a hopper scale 
a line level can be used to good advantage in con- 
nection with a thin, stout line, that will not break 
under less than a 20-pound strain. It has hydro- 
static levels beaten a mile for practicability and fills 
the bill. The level is made of aluminum, 2 inches 
long, with a hook at each end, and weighs only 
about 34-ounce, 345 grains to be exact. ‘It is suffi- 
ciently light to cause no visible sag in the line on a 
maximum distance of 16 feet if the line is stretched 
tight enough. 

It is also my opinion that the re-current semi- 
annual tests will prove maintenance of seal in such 
scales under most of the ordinary conditions. 

These statements are not to be construed as favor- 
ing cribbed foundations by any means; but the own- 
ers of these old style houses would close them down 
rather than disarrange the working equipment and 
binning facilities to install independent scale found- 
ations at a cost of $15,000 or $20,000. 


SCRAPPING THE OLD ELEVATOR 


Sometimes in the vicissitudes of fortune an ele- 
vator, while still in good condition, no longer pays 
as an elevator and it is found necessary to abandon 
its use for grain purposes. What then? 

For many years there has stood on the Mississippi 
bank at Prairie du, Chien, Wis., a large, white 
brick-veneered elevator. It was built at the river’s 
edge in the days when most of the grain was 
shipped South by boat. Steamers used to load and 


A GOLD MINE IN LUMBER 


unload at its doors. Some time ago the building 
ceased to function as an elevator and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, officials 
of which had built it in early days when the rail- 
road was completed to the Mississippi, turned the 
place into a storehouse for Iost freight. Recently 
a man came along and made an offer of around 
$5,000 for the building. 

He wanted it to use in manufacturing stock food. 
The sale was made and Joseph Zimmerman became 
owner. He needed only the lower story for his fac- 
tory, so he set a crew to work wrecking the upper 
stories. They found no less than 800,000 feet of 
timber in good condition. In these days when the 
lumber you can carry on your back costs $10, this 
meant a veritable lumber mine, and so it has proved 
to Mr. Zimmerman. As fast as the workmen have 
freed the lumber of nails he has been selling it to 
contractors and private individuals who are actual- 
ly clamoring for it. Altogether his $5,000 invest- 
ment is yielding excess profits which are in danger 
of putting Mr. Zimmerman in the ace high class of 
profiteers. Maybe there are other abandoned eleva- 
tors which might be scrapped to advantage in these 
days of the high cost of lumber. In selling an 
elevator these days upon which depreciation has 
been written off, it is well to bear in mind that 
lumber has increased in value more than its de- 
preciation. 
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@ HE feeding to horses of certain cereal products 
T heretofore used only for human diet was a novel 
devélopment in the’ local grain market recently. 
Owing to the almost entire paralysis of railroad trans- 
portation because of labor troubles, the arrivals of 
many. commodities frequently were reduced to the 
vanishing point. Since strikes among railroad and 
marine’ workers ‘started there’ haye been numerous 
days on which:at least one important commodity was 
missing from the list. of. daily arrivals; either flour, 
wheat, corn, oats, rye or barley. .There were several 
periods of several days each in which not a ton of 
hay was ‘received. As a consequence sales of good 
toi-choice’ hay were made ‘as high as $70 per ton, or 
more than three times the usual figure. Of course, 
oats were also extremely scarce and at one time as 
much as $1.50 was bid without securing supplies. 
Faced: withthe possibility’ of their’ animals starving 


— 
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to death, horse owners were forced to seek other 
supplies. Some of them used rolled oats or oatmeal, 
although the supply of these products was far from 
adequate. “Others ‘ used ‘barley, either whole or 
erushed.'’ The aggravation naturally existing under 
the circumstances. ‘was greatly augmented by the 
knowledge that. thousands of cars of various food- 


stuffs had reached the outskirts of the city and could 
get no further because of the strikes. Labor’s efforts 
to secure larger wages as an offset to the H. C. L. are 
just as successful in advancing prices in. these lines as 
they are in all others. -It is the same old ‘‘vicious 
eircle.” 

4 * ES 

In organizations or corporations of all kinds, either 
ecmmercial or social, it is generally supposed that the 
Executive Committee, Board of Managers, or Board of 
Directors, whatever such a committee may be called, 
is quite thoroughly .representative of the great rank 
and file of members. But that..such a body does not 
always reflect the. sentiments of the rank and file was 
clearly demonstrated by the balloting which took place 
on thé New York Produce Exchange,.on April 16, At 
a meeting of the Board of Managers on March 12 four 
amendments, to the by-laws were adopted for submis- 
sion to the members. The latter by an overwhelming 
vote refused to ratify any of the amendments. The 
amendment to Section 4, proposing. to raise. the trans- 
fer fee on a’'sale of a regular membership certificate 
from $50 to $100 was defeated by a vote of 192-to 80. 
The second proposed amendment proved to be the most 
unpopular of all, there being only 38 votes in favor and 
236 against. This amendment proposed to make the 
annual assessments on regular members “not less than 
$25 nor more than $50,” instead of “not less than $10 
nor more than $30,’ as heretofore. The “ayes”? were 
only 78 and the “nays” 198 on the third proposition, 
intended to make the transfer fee on certificates of 
associate membership $100.instead of $50, as at present. 
The fourth proposition, placing the. annual assessment 
on associate members ‘not less than $125 nor more 
than $150,” was defeated by about the same margin, 72 
for and 198 against. 

* * * 

At a meeting of members of the New York Produce 
Exchange early in May the following Nominating Com- 
mittee was selected: A. Montgomery, Jr., Wm. C. 
Mott, N. R. Schoonmaker, Fred L. Hebert, W.'L. Sweet, 
T. H. Story, R. L. Walker, Jr., Charles F. Coffin, and 
C..E. Porter. Mr. Coffin died shortly after this. meet- 
ing. 

The committee organized with Mr. Mott. as onaie 
man, and within a few days announced the selection 
of the following “regular ticket” to be voted on at the 
annual election next month: For president, Walter B. 
Pollock, of the New York Central Railroad; for’ vice- 
president, J. B. Smull, of J. H. Winchester & Co., 
steamship agents; for treasurer, E. R. Carhart, of the 
Battery Park National Bank; for trustee of the Gratuity 
Fund, of D. Jewell & Sons, flour and grain; for mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers: ~ E, T. Cushing, grain; 
W. P. Tanner, flour; J. P. Grant, provisions; George 
Rossen, steamship agent; Jerome Lewine, of Henry 
Hentz & Co., commission picrehanis. Henry. Leverich, 
grain, 

* * * 

The Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange: has taken favorable action-on the following 
applications for membership: Robert E. M. Siglow, 
identified with A. P. ‘Youngblood, Inc., distributors of 


- flour pee cereals ; 
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Tighroan, H. Bunch of the Bastern 
Selling Associates, ‘distributors of grain’ products; 
Thomas J. Shea, of the Quaker Oats Company ; “Michael 


Ii Welch, of Welch & French;:flour:dealers ; “George D. 


Stevens, flour dealer. 
ee RY Ai ; 
Victor BE. Newcomb of Morrow & Co., manufacturers 
and ‘distributors of cereal products, left last month for 
a~business trip in Hurope and will probably be away 
about two. months.- ‘ 
* ay * 
Carl Rupprecht, an old “member. of the local grain 
trade, is now acting as Produce Exchange representa- 


“tive for Hughes & Dier, grain and stock commission 
»merchants. 


Elmore D. Dier, a member of the firm, is 
an applicant for membership in the Produce Exchange. 
A private wire was recently installed on the Exchange 
floor, connecting with the Chicago Board of Trade. 
* * * 

identified with the local grain 
recently .announced on the 


Robert Kjarsgaard, 
trade for several. years, 


Produce Exchange that he had resigned as secretary~ 


and treasurer of the New York Overseas Company, 
Ine., and had withdrawn his interest from that con- 


“cern. 


* = * 


Members of the Produce Exchange accorded a noisy 
and enthusiastic welcome recently to General Sir 
Charles Townshend, who was in command of the British 
troops in Mesopotamia and was taken prisoner by the 
Turks at Kut-el-Amara. General Townshend arranged 
the original draft of the armistice with Turkey, 

* * * 

The Visitor’s Register on the New York Produce 
Exchange lookéd like a Gazeteer late last month, con- 
taining the signatures of many prominent members of 
the. grain, hay, flour and feed trades who came from 
all points of the compass to attend the great -testi- 
monial dinner to Julius H. Barnes. 

* @¢ & 

Members of the Produce Hixchange were greatly sur- 
prised and pained early this month to hear of the sudden 
Geath of Charles F. Coffin, aged 62 years.. For many 
years Mr. Coffin was prominent in the beans, peas, and 
dried’ fruits trade. He always took an active interest 
in the affairs of the HWxchange, having been a member of 
the Board of Managers for several terms, and also serv- 
ing on various committees. 
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PERATORS on the Duluth market have been af- 
forded a good fling in trade in rye during the 
last few weeks. The quotation in the cash grain 
advanced during the last month from -$1.93 to $2.28, 
and the business put through from day to day reached 
large proportions. With a broad demand from Hastern 
exporters turning up, stocks in the elevators aggregat- 
ing over 8,000,000 bushels were cleaned up in short 
order and the amount in hand was brought down to 
less. than 350,000 bushels within two weeks after the 
opening of the lake navigation season. The Cargill 
Elevator Company was the largest individual holder 
and with the Itasca Elevator Company nearly monop- 
olized the business in a handling way. Said an official 
of the former company: ‘The rye business was a life- 
saver for us all here this season. Without it we might 
as well have closed up shop and jumped into the lake.” 
It may be mentioned that (Cargill Elevator “K” set a 
new high record’ in sending a cargo of 502,000 bushels 
of rye down the lakes recently. It surpassed the 
best. previous records by about 40,000. bushels. 
* * * 

H. A. Starkey, H. F. Salyards, and E. S. Ferguson 
represented the Duluth Board of Trade at the confer- 
ence of boards of trade men at Chicago with Director 
Julius H. Barnes, regarding plans for the resumption 
of trading in wheat after the Grain Corporation re- 
linquishes control on June 1. Operators in Duluth take 
the view that trading and hedging operations can be 
carried on with safety provided the trades are properly 
policed. In that connection it was pointed out that an 
open market in flaxseed was conducted at Duluth during 
the past year, and that in spite of wide fluctuations at 
times, only one failure occurred and that was inevitable 
on account of. the special conditions surrounding the 
case. Officials of the Board here contend that all of 
the exchanges in the country are in position to conduct 
open trading in wheat safely through the exercise of 
strict supervision through their clearing houses. On 
account of the magnitude of the operations conducted 
on it, and the possibility of manipulations,, the Chicago 


ing eompany.-* 
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market.is regarded as:the danger spot, and béfore open 


trading in wheat is resumed it is- suggested that rigid 


‘safeguards be imposed there. | ‘‘We all have to deal on 
the Chicago board and we will be interested in knowing 
that rules have been formulated to make that market 


safe ’in-so far oas ability of traders on it to carry out 


their’ contracts is concerned,’ said a: member of the 


Duluth. Board of Trade recently. 


* * * 


An: unusual development on this market was the un- 
loading recently of a cargo of 300,000 bushels of winter 
wheat from. Chicago at an elevator here for reshipment 
to. Minneapolis. That trade’ was put through by the 
Barnum Grain Company acting for a Minneapolis mill- 
It was’ brought about through’ the rail- 
roads being unable to furnish cars to move the grain 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, making it necessary to 
handle it in a special way. Another, deal brought about 
through unusual marketing conditions was the receipt 
here of a part cargo of 90,000 bushels of rye from Fort 
William for delivery on export May contracts. That 
transaction helped out materially in relieving the con- 
gestion and enabling operators to carry through their 
export contracts at the opening of the navigation season. 
The grain was immediately loaded out from an elevator 
again for Eastern shipment. 

= * * %* 

The Duluth Traffic Commission was successful in its 
contention before the Central Trunk line association 
that the grain rate from the Head of thé Head of the 
Lakes should be: on a parity with Lake’ Michigan ports 
for Buffalo delivery. Notice to that’ effect has been 
received here, and as a result grain houses at Duluth 
are arranging to get after the-.routing of wheat and 
coarse grains from Middle West territory to this mar- 
ket. Assurances. have been received that more winter 
wheat will be routed to Duluth during the coming season 
than at any, time in the past, and operators on this 
market are also counting on handling a larger tonnage 
of oats and rye in the future. It is hoped in that way 
to roundup trade for the dull season extending from 
about the end of May until the movement of the fall 
wheat begins about the first week in September. Dur- 
ing the period from the close of lake navigation in De- 


“cember until it opened again in the spring, and then 


again during a period of about three months in the 
summer, the trade has up to the present been always 
compelled to. sit tight either. for the lack of lake ship- 
ping facilities or for the reason. that the movement 
from the country had dried up. 

* * = 


Though nothing official has come out, it has been in- 
timated that the Barnes-Ames Company and the Moore 
Grain Company will, be back in the grain business on 
the Duluth market as soon as the terms of service of 
Julius H. Barnes as president, and Watson S. Moore 
as secretary, of the United States Grain Corporation 
expire on May -31. On a recent visit to ‘this city, Mr, 
Moore asserted that he proposed to get back into the 
harness again in the grain trade, and persons in close 
touch with Mr. Barnes take it for granted that he will 
also be back in the business in a large way before many 
months. It is presumed that Mr. Barnes will specialize 
in the export grain trade to which he had given close 
attention for several years prior to his. entering the 
Government service. Mr. Moore had been regarded as 
one of the shrewdest men in the grain trade on this: 
market, and his house’had always put through a heavy 
volume of business each season both as a cash handler 
and in the pit. ‘ : 
* * * 

As a result of scarcity and urgent demand quota- 
tions in feeds of all kinds have reached new high levels 
on this market, and with a. maintenance of the present 
call it is predicted that still higher figures will be set 
before any relief can be hoped for., As showing the 
exceptional conditions existing the White Grain Com- 
pany reported recently that it is making heavy ship- 
ments of feeds out to Montana points that were affected 
by the drought of last summer. The information of 
the principals of that house is that cattlemen out in 
Montana must have the feed shipped in to keep their 
livestock from starving, even though its costs are al- 
most prohibitive. R. M. White asserted that his firm 
is now shipping hay as far as Prince Albert, Alta., 
a distance several hundred miles, as supplies over large 
sections of the Canadian West are exhausted. 

7 = * * 

Operators on the Duluth market have been doing a 
good trade with seaboard exporters in durum during 
the last few weeks. Foreigners have. been out after 
durum for macaroni making for some time back, and 
that they are willing to pay stiff prices is shown in the 
market in No. 1 durum now standing at $3 as com- 
pared with $2.68 a month ago. It is asserted that 
considerably more business could have been put through 
in that line by specialists here had it not been for in- 
ability to obtain cars to move the grain in from in- 
terior elevators. Sharp bidding has developed at every 
session of the Board of Trade for some time back. 

* * * 

The vessel rate for moving wheat down from this 
point to Buffalo has been 4 cents a bushel since the 
opening of navigation. Vessel men enjoyed a rush in 
loading during the first 10 days of the season, but it 
has since turned dull with stocks in the elevators 
brought down to around 3,000,00C bushels, of which 
2,200,000 bushels is wheat. Shipping men here assert 
that the situation is almost calamitous in the vessel 
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trade at present, with clearing of freighters from Lake 
Erie ports being delayed through the lack of sufficient 
coal for even bunkering purposes. That. condition is 
causing some worry to interests here who have flaxseed 
contracts to fill, and who had been counting on the 
‘movement of a large tonnage of Argentine seed this 
way in order to be in position to do so. It is now 
being found difficult to move the seed from New York 
to Buffalo in order that it might be shipped by lake 
to this port. That condition has been responsible for 
the current high prices for flaxseed on this market, 
amounting to around $4.75 a- bushel. 
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HE STRIKH of railroad switchmen which started 
"Tears in April in a few days had practically tied 

up the movement of grain both to and from Kan- 
sas City. Trade in carlots of grain was brought to 
an abrupt standstill, flour mills were forced to close 
and elevators were forced to reduce their activity; 
conditions at country points were about the same. 
When transportation difficulties were at their worst, 


numerous cars of grain were sold, subject to being: 


unloaded, and as this could not be done with prompt- 
ness, some big demurrage charges accumulated. 
Grain men have indicated they would protest against 
the payment of these. 

No serious congestion developedin local -railroad 
yards, Practically. nothing was shipped out for over 
a week, but at the same time receipts amounted to 
only a few cars a day. The largest number of grain 
cars held on track was about 600,which is well -within 
the capacity of the yards, For the past two weeks 


the situation has been improving gradually and the; 


first week in May probably was about 80 per cent of 
normal in Kansas City. It is expected that the after 
effects of the strike will be felt for at least a month 
longer. At country points in the Southwest condi- 
tions were serious before the strike, but since the 
added handicap of the strike the situation is generally 
described as deplorable. Cars are scarcer and more 
difficult to secure than ever before. Banks have joined 
grain men in the appeal for relief. 
* * * 

Extreme caution is generally the attitude of the 
grain trade at Kansas City in regard to resuming 
trade in wheat futures when government control and 
guaranteed prices expire May 31. Recent statements 
by Julius Barnes that the trade will be confronted 
with many hazards that did not exist when unre- 
stricted markets prevailed before the war have for 
the most part been taken seriously. In the first place, 
it is pointed out, the Lever Act is still in effect, and 
in case the market slumps or advances sensationally 
and antagonizes either the producer or the consumer, 
the Attorney General could announce restrictions 
which would make the market practically useless so 
far as hedging facilities were concerned. 

* * * 

Elevator operators say there is no doubt that the 
grain trade is to feel thé effects of restricted credit 
and advancing interest charges along with other lines 
of industry. In a few cases elevators that were 
carrying wheat for mills were forced to turn the 
grain over to them, as the strain on their finances 
was becoming too great. No important relief is ex- 
pected until the general situation becomes easier for 
all classes of borrowers, which is not thought will 
be in the near future. The stringent money situa- 
tion has been made worse by demoralized transporta- 
tion conditions. 

* * * 

The tone of crop reports received at Kansas City 
the past few weeks has been decidedly unfavorable. 
It is confidently expected that the abandoned area 
will be large in this territory, probably as much as 
14 per cent. Plowing and planting of oats and corn 
have been retarded by cold, wet weather, and the 
season is generally reported from two to three weeks 
late, with prospects of recovering the lost time un- 
favorable. 

cd * * 

Kansas City has been unable fo take full advantage 
of the recent good export demand for wheat, on. ac- 
count of the demoralized transportation conditions 
which practically prevent the guarantee of delivery 
of wheat at the gulf or the eastern seaboard at a 
specified time. Moderate amounts, however, have 
been sold from day to day, chiefly to the Gulf aand 
much wheat, probably 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bushels, 
is in elevators awaiting shipment when cars are 
available. i 

. * * * ’ 

B. C. Christopher & Co, received a car of pinto beans, 
popeorn and Russian millet from New Mexico recently. 
Buyers were found readily. = 

’ s @te% . 

Of the 9,250,000 bushels of Wheat in Kansas City 
elevators it is estimated that Texas mills own about 
' 2,000,000 bushels and that other mills have about 
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3,000,900 bushels, most of the latter having been bought 
from the Grain Corporation on warehouse receipts. 
The bulk of the remaining’ wheat represents export 
purchases. The Government has practically closed its 
wheat account and has on hand only a few odd lots 
of grain, totaling a few thousand bushels. 

* * * 

The liabilities of the Orthwein-Matchette Company, 
Kansas City brokers, who failed recently, have been 
placed at $312,998 and the assets at $226,760, though 
it is thought that the latter figure is a little too high. 
Following the announcement of the failure, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade expelled the firm’s repre- 
sentative on the exchange and canceled the member- 
ship for violation of the rules. 

* *- * 

W. R. Seott, former rate expert of Chicago and at 
one time with the Kansas State Industrial Commis- 
sion, has been appointed transportation commissioner 
of the Kaansas City Board of Trade. For the past 10 
years this work has been carried on in conjunction 
with the Chamber of Commerce, but it was decided 
to re-establish the office when R. G. Sangster, the 
Chamber’s commissioner, resigned recently to go to 
St. Louis. 

* * * 

In accordance with a recent amendment to the rules, 
directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade have 
authorized the Finance Committee to indicate the cur- 
rent rate of interest which shall be charged on ad- 
vances on consignments or purchases. The current 
rate at present is 7 per cent, which is a little lower 
than the rate at most other Western markets. : 

* * * 

Peter A. Murphey, formerly with the Ernst-Davis 
Grain Company, is now the Kansas City representa- 
tive of Jackson Bros., Chicago. A private wire is 
maintained. 

* * * 

The Terminal Elevator was struck by lightning re- 
cently. The bolt struck the main electric feed wires 
leading into the power plant of. the elevator, burning 
out a large electric transformer valued at $5,000, but 
damaging only slightly the walls of the building to 
whieh the transformer was attached. ; 

* * * 

Wheat growers in a conference at Hutchinson, Kan., 
recently fixed 70 cents an hour as the standard uni- 
form wage for harvest hands in Kang&as this season. 
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HE matter of grave concern in the grain trade 
| in Cleveland is the deplorable situation due to the 
switchmen strike. While some few cars of grain 
and hay are gradually filtering through, the movement 
is by no means normal. Some of the carriers entering 
Cleveland are operating about 50 per cent capacity. 
None of them are doing over 60 or 75 per cent of the 
Switching absolutely necessary to properly provide for 
the needs of this city.. The result of the strike is 
clearly indicated and felt by everyone now in the higher 
prices asked for staple commodities. Oats, corn, grain, 
hay, flour and feeds have all advanced in price, both 
wholesale and retail. 

The first week in May No. 3 yellow corn, car lots, 
ran $2.05 to $2.08 per bushel; No. 3 white oats in car 
lots, $1.21 to $1.24 per bushel. 

Prices in the mill feed market were much higher 
than those quoted a month ago, ranging from $59.50 
for spring bran to $74.62 for hog meal. The largest 
mill in the city states that it- cannot come any ways 
near filling the local demand for mill feeds. In fact, 
the production of mill feed has been considerably cur- 
tailed due to inability to secure wheat which is in 
transit. Hay prices are from $1 to $2.50 higher than 
last quoted in this publication at Cleveland. No. 1 
timothy being quoted at $40 and the other grades in 
line, No.1 rye straw was at $14.50 and No. 1 oats 
and wheat at $14 to $14.50. 

* * > 

The Flour Club of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce had their May dinner at the Athletic Club with 
a large attendance of not only local men -interested 
in flour, but several out of town dealers, and are con- 
sidering the invitation to hold their June meeting at 
Grafton, Ohio, as the guest of the Bennett Milling Com- 
pany. The usual. dinner and entertainment will in all 
probability. be provided at the Country Club at Elyria. 
This organization, one of the youngest in the city, and, 
in fact, the youngest subsidiary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is one of the most active of its kind in northern 

_ Ohio. 

_ * * om 

Official announcement was made. May 4 that the of- 
fice of the Federal Grain Superyisor in Cleveland would 
be discontinued, effective June 1, and H. F. Prue trans- 
ferred to Toledo, Ohio, where his headquarters will be 
located with those of the Federal Grain Supervisor of 
the Toledo district. .Mr. Prue will continue as super- 
visor of his origina] district to operate out of Toledo. 


‘tions of the state. 
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When in Cleveland his headquarters will be made at 
the Grain and Hay Exchange of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

* * * 

Considerable difficulty has occurred in the past three 
weeks in getting incoming supplies of flour to ware- 
houses or elevators or even to team tracks. The short- 
age is not so acute just now as it was on April 30. 
The largest Cleveland mill in the latter part of April 
had to ‘close for five or ‘six days, because of inability 
to get wheat which had been shipped and was held out 
of the city on aecount of the embargo. The mill has 
resumed -operations and the situation is much easier. 

* * * 

Wayne Dinsmore of the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica was.a caller at the Cleveland Grain and Hay Ex- 
change recently. 
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ILWAUKEE grain men are keenly interested in 
M the plans which are being made for the re- 

sumption of trading in wheat futures. The 
local Chamber of Commerce was represented in the 
Chicago conference by H. H. Peterson of L. Bartlett 
& Sons Company, Walter Stern, and F. J. Phelan. 

Grain men report that the sentiment is rather 
against using the embargo on exports to prevent 
foreign governments from controlling the price of 
wheat, as they do at the present. time. The belief 
is that if the embargo were used to cut off exports, 
there will be no outlet for the American surplus and 
this would hit the American producer hard and lead 
to strong objections on the part of the farmers. 

. * * * 

Grain men of Milwaukee have been taking the 
strongest interest in what Senator Irvine Lenroot of 
Wisconsin has said in this state recently indicating 
that he is going to put in his best efforts to see that 
Congress appropriates the necessary money so that a 
waterway will be built for large ships from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. Senator Lenroot pre- 
dicted that the International Commission of Canada 
and the United States would make a favorable report 
on the feasibility of the scheme to unite the two 
waterways, which would make great ocean ports 
of Superior and Milwaukee and other harbors in the 
state and which will be of undoubted importance to 
the grain trade of the city and the state. 

Hearings will be held in Milwaukee, Superior and 
Ashland during June to consider the best plans of 
promoting sentiment for the great waterway. He 
urged business organizations of the state to take the 
most determined steps to push the proposition to the 
end that the opposition of New York and other At- 
lantic ports to the route may be fought down. Grain 
men declare that the selfish interests of the Atlantic 
Seaboard ports cannot be allowed to prevail and pre- 
vent the building of this waterway which will be of 
incalculable benefit to the entire nation. It is be- 
lieved in Milwaukee that the new waterway will also 
be supported because the railroad car situation is so 
acute that something ought to be done by water to 
relieve the tremendous congestion now prevailing. 

* * * 

The latest reports on Wisconsin crops indicate that 

most vegetation has been badly held back by the cold 


weather. .Farm work, however, is making excellent 
progress because of the absence of rain which has 
permitted the farmers to get into the fields. Oats and 


spring wheat seeding are well advanced, in fact most 
farmers have finished in the central and southern ‘sec- 
Spring wheat is greening up and 
appreciable 
weather 


young clovers and pastures are making 
progress. The general call is for warmer 
to hasten the development of crops. 

* * * 

The extraordinary high rates in the money market 
are shown by the official percentage on advances de- 
termined by the Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at 7% per cent. For some time the per- 
centage rate on advances was fixed at 7 per cent. 

* ~ ~ 

Milwaukee grain men are marveling at the continu- 
ing high prices for al] kinds of grain and that new 
high records are being made almost every week de- 
spite the fact that meats are not selling at such ex- 
traordinary high price levels. In the first week of 
May, barley went up from 4 to 7 cents a bushel, corn 
all the way from 2 to 25 cents.a bushel, oats from 3 
to 4 cents, rye from 5 to 7 cents and wheat from 
19 to 15 cents. . With the lessening of the car shortage 
it is believed that. grain prices will have to come 
down, the scarcity being due to the strike of switch- 
men and similar causes which have conspired to hold 


back a large amount of grain in the country. 
~ ~ > 
The crop reports reaching the Chamber of Com- 


merce from the Northwest indicate that farmers gen- 
erally are rushing their seeding just as much as 
possible, Larger acreages of oats and barley in many 
sections appear to be probable. A record acreage of 
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corn is predicted but planting of corn is being de- 
layed by the generally cool weather. The general 
reports are that there is plenty of moisture in most 
sections of the grain belt contiguous to Milwaukee, 
but warm weather is lacking very largely. 

* ok * 

Milwaukee had rather large stores of grain on hand 
just before grain was loaded out for points east. The 
report for May 1 shows approximately 662,000 bushels 
of wheat, 330,000 bushels of corn, about 623,000 oats, 
139,000 barley, and 140,000 rye. 

* * * 

Receipts of grain for the past, week have been 
getting back fairly close to normal with about 600 
cars aggregate for the first week in May. This com- 
pares with 601 cars in the previous week and 643 cars 
a year ago. The arrivals have been distributed as 
follows: 133 cars of barley, 92 cars of corn, 192 cars 
of oats, 52 cars of wheat and 129 cars of rye. This 
table indicates fair receipts of barley and large offer- 
ings of oats and rye, relatively. The supply of corn 
is still very small. 

x * « 

Comparing the prices of the present with those of 
May last year show that corn is about 3 cents above 
a year ago; barley is about 55 cents higher than a 
year ago; rye is about 45 cents over last year; oats 
is selling about 40 cents better than early, May last 


year. In general the grains are moving about 30 to 
55 cents better than a year ago. 
= * * 


All embargoes which were placed on Milwaukee 
grain shipments because of the switchmen’s strike 
have now been removed thus permitting the unin- 
terrupted movement of grain. This is expected to 
very largely increase receipts in the near future. 

* a * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce took a special 
interest in the-moyvement said to have orginated at 
Omaha by which a conference was called in Wash- 
ington by a large number of interests and organiza- 
tions to devise ways and means by which the neces- 
sary box cars can be provided for the movement of 
next year’s grain crop. Milwaukee grain men assert 
that unless some far reaching and even drastic plan 
is provided by which the necessary grain cars can be 
obtained next summer and fall, the congestion will be 
far more acute than any ever seen in the country 
before. Shippers, farmers, elevator interests, rail- 
road commissions, millers and all others concerned in 
anay way with the grain movement were engaged in 
this conference in Washington before the Interstate 
Commerce Committees of both houses of Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by which plans 
are expected to be made to solve the car shortage 
problem for next season, 


* * * 
Among the new members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are Martin J. Kamerer, and James EH. Cairns, 


of Chicago. 
* * * 
One of the first cargoes of grain to leave Mil- 
waukee after the marine insurance was put in force 
was that of the Steamer Wickwire which loaded at 


the Rialto Elevator with 340,000 bushels of rye for. 


Buffalo at a rate of 2%, cents a bushel. 


* * * 

One of the announcements of great interest to the 
Milwaukee grain trade is that of the resignation of 
George A. Schroeder as traffic manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He expects to leave the service 
of the Chamber July 1. The resignation was not ac- 
cepted promptly, merely referred to the proper com- 
mittee to see if inducements could not be made to 
Mr. Schroeder to stay here as his abilities as a traffic 
expert are unquestioned by the local grain men. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is greatly 

concerned in the rate hearings in Washington May 21 


to consider proposed proportional increased rates east. 


of Buffalo. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will give Milwaukee and other Western exchanges a 
chance to make a strong protest against the proposed 
changes in rates. 

SE Ae 

A strong movement is on foot in Milwaukee to re- 

store the Great Lakes trade as far as possible by 
getting behind the Kellogg Bill in Congress which 
would permit railroads to own and operate steam- 
ship lines. The general feeling is that shipping on 
the Great Lakes has been badly hampered by the 
separation of railroads and lake lines and a most de- 
termined effort will be made to have this service 
restored as it was before the Panama Canal Act was 
passed, 

* * * 


Another general movement which is on in Milwaukee 
is to give the railroads a square deal, to get behind 
whatever rate increases are necessary and endeavor 
to get the railroad service back to an efficiency basis. 
August Vogel, one of.the leading business men of the 
city, came out with a long public statement declaring 
that the prosperity of the railroads and their upbuild- 
ing is urgently needed if American business expansion 
is to go on. Mr. Vogel points out that the farms 
and industries. of the country have built up production 
to record levels, while the railroads have not kept pace. 
The railroads of the country were badly run down by 
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necessary funds to buy cars and locomotives and all the 
other equipment required. Mr. Vogel urged every man, 
woman and child to save more and to invest the funds 
in railroad securities so that the railroads can get the 
cash required. About 700,000 new freight cars are 
needed to take care of the country’s business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vogel, who states.that if all the equipment 
companies in the country are run full tilt for three 
years, they could not: make this necessary number of 
cars. 


\ 
* * * 


Charles F. Glavin, an old grain man who failed, 
surprised all his creditors by coming back and telling 
them that he would pay them in full. According to 
reports Mr. Glavin has recouped his fortunes in South 
America and is now said to be worth about $500,000. 
Nearly $30,000 has been paid on these debts, which 
are said to total between $140,000 and $150,000. With 
$5.000 borrowed from relatives, he went to Argentine 
and started as a cleaner of grain. He so impressed 
his superiors with his ability in handling grain that 
at his suggestion they built elevators and gave him 
a share in the ‘business. Now he promises to pay 
all his creditors in full, ultimately. 

* * * 

The prosperous, condition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is shown by the fact that for the last fiscal 
year, receipts from all sources were $161,000 and the 
balance from the previous year was $55,000. Dis- 
bursements were in excess of $153,000, leaving more 
than $63,000 on hand. The balance is about $8,000. 
larger than a year ago. The annual report of the 
Gratuity Fund of the Chamber of Commerce shows 
almost $125,000 in the fund. There are 2483 members 
entitled to share in this fund and 10 participating 
members died during the year, each of whom received 
for their beneficiaries about $616. The total number 
of members in the Chamber of Commerce is now 528. 
Seventy-four memberships have been cancelled since 
1914 and the value of the memberships is growing 
higher and higher every year. Because of the con- 
stantly increasing costs, the dues in the Chamber of 
Commerce have been advanced to $80 a year. 
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and prices are stronger. Grain prices reached rec- 

ord. high levels for the present crop on the Cincin- 
nati Grain and Hay Exchange, on April 26. Wheat 
rose 2 cents, white corn was 5 cents higher, yellow 1 
and 2 cents higher and mixed 2 cents higher, rye rose 2 
cents. Oats were 1% and 2 cents higher. Unfavorable 
weather conditions, shcertage of grain and higher prices 
in the Chicago market were blamed by dealers. 

* * * 

Cincinnati hay and grain dealers predict that the com- 
ing millers’ convention to be held in this city will be the 
greatest in the history of the organization. Nothing is 
being left undone by the local fraternity to entertain 
their associates in a fitting manner and it is known 
throughout the country that the hospitality of the Cin- 
cinnati grain merchants is second to none. C. W. 
Bransford of Owensboro, Ky., president, and EK. H. 
Sherwood, secretary of the Community Millers of Amer- 
ica, were in Cincinnati recently to confer with Thomas 
Quinlan, manager of the Convention and Publicity De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce,;on final details. 

* %* %* 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange the following 
were elected to membership—<Active membership: C. 
T. Crowe, Sam Bingham, Harry Winer; associate 
membership, George W. Benus; clerk membership, 
Robert L. Early, Lyle C. Lord and Elmer F. Voss. 

‘ * Bo * 

The Van Wert Grain Company of Van Wert, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000. 
The incorporators are W. T. Palmer, G. Dustman, R. 


Wagers, F. Bowen and Z. Laudahn. 
< * * * 


T= local market on hay and grain continues active 


The Collins Farmers’ Elevator Company of Collins, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
E, Jarrett, K. Knettel, F. iC. Liles, F. W. Liles and 
O. M. Losey are the incorporators. 

* * * 

The New Jasper Co-operative Grain Company of New 
Jasper Station, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
$15,000 capital. The incorporators are B. D. Conklin, 
J. R. Fudge, E. 'T. Ballard, A. D. Smith, O. S. Cragrave 
and O. M. Spahr. 

* * * 

The members of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 
change do not like the new way of computing time in 
Cincinnati and its neighboring cities. On April 27, the 
voters of Cincinnati decided at the polls that they 
wanted the clocks moved up an hour during the sum- 
mer months. Of course the cities and towns right close 
to the city followed suit. The first hitch in the new 
daylight law came a few days after it was enacted and 


the war, Mr. Vogel argues, so that they must get theas a result the members of the Exchange may ask the 
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City Council to repeal the law. Trading on the floor 
lasts until about 1:30. Promptly at 1 o’clock auction 
begins. After the members have finished their business, 
owing to the fact that Cincinnati is now one hour ahead 
of Chicago, which has a prevailing influence on the local 
market, they are forced to remain idle until the Chi- 
cago market closes. It is then 2:30 in Cincinnati and 
interferes greatly with banking hours. 
* * * 

The Elkenberry-Fitzgerald Company, suing in Com- 
mon Pleas Court, is demanding $3,066 damages from 
the estate of John Bryan, poet-farmer, late of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, for alleged failure to furnish 300 tons of 
alfalfa hay at $20 a ton in October 1917. The contract 
was made with the Ferger Grain Company, it is alleged, 
and the Ferger company had to purchase hay in the 
cpen market at $32 a ton, it is charged. 

* % * a 

Alfred Gowling, Cincinnati grain merchant, has filed_ 
suit in the Campbell County (Ky.) court, against the 
Canadian Government Railroad, to enforce payment of 
$1,100 alleged to be due for failure to deliver four car- 
loads of baled hay, ordered in 1918. An injunction was 
asked to prevent the defendant removing property from 
Kentucky. 

oe * * 

The flood in the Ohio River in April interfered with 
the switching of cars to a great extent and on one day 
only 18 cars of hay out of the 63 cars in the terminal 
were available to the trade. As a consequence the mar- 
ket gained in strength and prices were sharply higher. 
The quotations were largely artificial and of course, did 
not hold with larger offerings on the tracks. 
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LANS for new grain elevators and other improve- 
ments at the Port Richmond terminal of the P, & 
R. R. R. to cost approximately $5,000,000 have 
been tentatively prepared by the railroad management, 
according to A. B. Crossley, vice-president of the com- 
pany, who recently attended a meeting of the Port Im- 
provement Committee of the Commercial Exchange. Mr. | 
Crossley attended the meeting at the invitation of 
Hubert J. Horan, chairman of the committee. When 
asked when the new improvements might be expected, 
Mr. Crossley said he could not definitely make any 
promises, as the matter would have to be determined by 
the Board of Directors and other officials of the rail- 
road company. 
* * * 

Frederick Rasmussen, Secretary of Agriculture for 
Pennsylvania, has issued a warning that a serious food 
shortage is likely in the United States unless labor can 
be induced to return to the farms. ‘‘Pennsylvania alone 
this year, according to the statistics of my department,” 
he said, “‘will produce 4,000,000 bushels of wheat less than 
it did last year. Taking the country as a whole, there 
will be proportionate reduction in almost every state of 
the Union, and the Government has issued a warning 
that a world wide shortage of wheat is imminent. If 
conditions persist this way for another year the country 
will be in a serious trouble. Last year there were 100,- 
000 cattle sold by the state farmers at less than cost, 
because they were compelled to feed corn at 65 cents a 
bushel that could have been marketed at $1.50.” 

* * * 

Memberships in the Commercial Exchange have been 
asked for by Henry Watts, flour broker, 917 Chestnut 
Street; the Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., with 
local offices at 1300 Walnut Street; and Tyrell & Fo- 
garty, Inec., freight forwarders, with offices in the La- 
fayette Building. 

* * * 

G. A. Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & Son, grain dealers 
of the Commercial Exchange, has returned from Florida, 
where he spent the winter months. 

* * * 

George H. McMullin, of the grain and feed firm of 
David McMullin, has returned from a pleasure trip to 
China and Japan. He left home last August, going by 
way of San Francisco and Honolulu. 

* * * 

On account of the extreme scarcity of oats in the 
local market, John B. Matthei, traffic manager of the 
Commercial Exchange, was sent to Buffalo last week to 
endeavor to arrange with railroad officials there to hur- 
ry shipments of oats to this city. If freight could not 
be sent through promptly, it was hoped that a number 
of cars might be sent through with express trains. 
Many feeders in this locality have been unable to ob- 
tain sufficient feed for their horses and a number of 
animals in city stables are said to be almost starving 
for want of proper feed. 

. * * * 

Walter F. Hagar, a member of the Commercial Ex- 
change, was elected a director of the Philadelphia’ Mar- 
itime Exchange for a term of three years at the forty- 
fifth annual meeting recently held. The annual report 
of the Exchange showed that last year the foreign com- 
merce of the Port of Philadelphia was the largest on 
record, the total imports and exports being valued at 
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approximately $676,260,000, the largest in the history of 
the city. Of this amount $523,390,000 was in exports. 
Grain exports show the following gains over the pre- 
ceding year: Wheat, 13,550,000 bushels; rye, 7,485,000; 
_ and barley, 1,930,000. Corn and oats exports decreased 
_ 2,480,000 bushels. 

* * * 

According to the monthly report of the statistician of 
the Commercial Exchange the stocks of grain in public 
warehouses in Philadelphia on May 1 were: $60,402 
bushels of wheat, 268,922 corn, and 26,367 oats, com- 
pared with 635,876 bushels wheat, 213,024 corn, and 
192,525 bushels oats on March 1; and 1,288,625 bushels 
wheat, 69,845 corn, and 721,272 oats one year ago. The 
small stocks of oats in the city at the present time is 
particularly noticeable. Receipts at Philadelphia dur- 
ing April were 1,146,618 bushels wheat, 219,000 corn, 
79,582 oats, 441,904 rye, and 1,373 barley. Exports 
from Philadelphia in the same month were 929,397 
bushels wheat, 8,571 corn, 481,437 rye, no oats. 

* * * 

_According to the announcements of the railroads en- 
tering the city, the number of cars of grain unloaded at 
Philadelphia elevators during the month of April were 
as follows: Girard Point Elevator, wheat 574, corn 6, 
rye 151, .totaling 731 cars; Port Richmond Elevator, 
wheat 250, rye 129, corn 13, totaling 392; Twentieth 
Street Elevators, oats 16, corn 7, barley 1, totaling 24. 


—— 
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ECRETARY Quinn of the Grain Dealers National 

Association, with Harry De Vore, president of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange, and David Ander- 
son, president of the National Milling Company, repre- 
sented Toledo in the recent Chicago conference on the 
resumption of future trading in wheat. Mr. Quinn 
recently remarked in this connection: “To throw the 
option market open to the public before there are 
sufficient stocks of wheat upon which to trade is 
simply to invite a corner. To begin trading while 
the transportation situation is in its present condi- 
tion is to court the same danger. 

“The red editors, and the near-red ones, would like 
no better thunder than a corner in wheat, even though 
the market had cornered itself because of a lack 
of transportation. What do they care for economics 
or logic? All they could see was the corner in wheat 
at $4 or $5 a bushel. They would contrast this with 
the $2.26 wheat under Government control and argue 
from such a premise, never once alluding to the pre- 
miums that have been paid for wheat ever since the 
price was fixed, They would demand the closing of 
the exchanges altogether and the placing of the 
grain business in the hands of the Government.” 

f, * * a 


George Eicher of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., Joe 
Streicher and William Cummings of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
and Bert Boardman of the East Side Iron Elevator 
Co., were recently in Chicago on business. 

++ * 

Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, have been given per- 
mission to install their private wire on the floor of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange. 

} a aS 

Harry DeVore, president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, on his return from. the Chicago conference 
started on a trip throughout the East by motor. Mrs, 


DeVore accompanied him. 
* * * 


Cp) 


A group of Toledo traders attended the regular 
monthly meeting of the Northwestern ‘Ohio Ifarmers 
Elevator Association recently held at Whitehouse.. 

* * * 

W. A. Lamson, of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago; 
W. E. Hudson, of Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago; J. T. 
Mattimoré, Toledo representative of Harris, Winthrop 
& Co., and J. E. Cairns of Jackson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, have applied for membership in the Toledo 
Produce Exchange. | 

* * * 

Leander L. Winters, of the Chicago offices of Hul- 
burd, Warren & Chandler, was a recent visitor on the 
floor of the Toledo Exchange. . 

* * * 

Clare Young of Ware & Leland, Chicago, recently 
visited the new offices of Dobson & Sieuer Company, The 
Toledo firm uses the service of Ware & Leland. 

* * . 

Bartlett Frazier Co. has taken over the business 
of the local branch of Pynchon & Co., W. M. Murphy 

tinued as manager of the office on the floor of 
the ‘Change. j 

4 ee oe 

Minor Walton, J. G. Steuer and M. W. Murphy 
have been admitted to membership in Toledo Produce 

ia vo. 


David Anderson of the National Milling Company; 
George Woodman, of the Rice Grain Company; C. S. 
Coup, of the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Company; 
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E. L. Southworth, of Southworth & Company; Fred 
Mayer and William Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Com- 
pany and L. A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Com- 
pany attended the annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Farmers Association at Columbus. 

c * * * 

The Rice Grain Company is now located in its new 

offices in the Second National Bank Building. 
* * * . 

H. W. DeVore, president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, recently visited superintendents and weighers 
at the various elevators to urge them to greatest 
accuracy in observing and recording leaking cars. 
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ETM UO 
HE grain business in Louisville has been a little 
| quiet during the past month, due to high prices, 
embargoes, car shortage, etc. Some of the ele- 
vator companies have reported that about the only 
shipments they were making were where they unloaded 
cars, and reloaded them at, once, the car shortage 
‘having generally held back movement. Corn is in 
fair movement in spite of high prices, but oats are 
not showing much snap. 
' The wheat situation is unprecedented, with No. 2 
soft red winter wheat quoted at $3.11 Louisville. 
Wheat has crawled up steadily during the past month. 
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He ran the distance on a slow track in 2:09, while 
the record on a lightning fast track, made in 1914, by 
Rosebud, was 2:03 2/5. Many grain men were present 
from various sections of the state and adjoining 
states. Johnson M. Camden, of Versailles; Leonard 
A. Hewett, Louisville; Garnet Zorn, Louisville; Oscar 


Fenley, Louisville, and many others held exception- 
ally good boxes. 
* * * 
Predictions of $2 corn came true on May 7, when 


cash No. 8 white hit $2.05 on the Louisville market. 
However, the present price of corn is due largely to 
car shortage, embargoes, and the fact that farmers 
are busy with delayed planting, and not hauling or 
shipping. 

The demand for all feeds is enormous, due to the 
stiff grain market. Mill feeds are in small supply, 
due to the fact that Southeastern mills are only oper- 
ating about 50 per cent of full, and Northern mills 
haven’t been shipping much stock due to short time 
eperations, and Northern dairy demand. Many mills 
today are only accepting orders for feed with equal 
orders for flour. 

Hay prices have been very high throughout the 
past two months. Receipts have been fair at times, 
but shipments held up in embargoes have come 
through, and very little hay is on the road or being 
shipped. Stocks are light. 

* * * 

A $200,000 fire loss was experienced at ‘the Bourbon 
Stock Yards on Sunday, May 1, when the remaining 
frame pig sheds were burned, along with a lot of hay 
and grain, and 500 hogs. This clears off the last of 
the frame construction, and makes room for replace- 
ment with concrete. Oscar Fenley, president of the 
company, who is also president of the Kentucky Pub- 
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A Louisville buyer in a recent interview stated that 
he was expecting four dollar wheat in the new-season. 
He said: “We are confronted with a freak grain 
situation which suggests the possibility of the new 
wheat crop opening at the freakish price of $3 a 
bushel! Later on $4 wheat? Under the circum- 
stances, we must get more money for our flour. The 
probable total crop, hard and soft, of 482,000,000 
bushels, is smaller by 20,000,000 than was expected 
a month ago. Spring wheat seeding is quite late, 
with the acreage now figured at 18,500,000, against 
22,860,000 acres last year. The spring wheat crop 
for this year, like the wheat situation in Russia, is 
decidedly an ‘unknown quantity.’ The experts say 
that the importing countries will want for 1920-21 
approximately 650,000,000 bushels to meet this, the 
surplus countries will probably offer: United States, 
200,000,000; Canada, 175,000,000; Argentina, 125,000,- 
000; Australia, 50,000,000; total, 550,000,000 bushels 
of wheat.” 
~ . > 

F,. C, Dickson, of the Kentucky Public Elevator 
Company, reports that the company’s greatest trouble 
at the present time is in getting empties to handle 
outbound shipments. it be’nge impossible to load out 
at all freely, and the elevators are steadily behind 
on loading orders. Receipts are also light. 

4 ~ * * 

For the past week there hasn’t been much of any- 
thing discussed outside of office hours in Louisville, 
and even in office hours, other than the Kentucky 
Derby. On Saturday, May 8, the city was unable to 
offer accomodations even in lodging houses for the 
thousands who poured in to witness the forty-sixth 
running of the famous race, which has become the 
greaters of American turf classics. A total of 45,000 
people were present when Paul Jones, a rank out- 
sider, broke in front when the barrier snapped up, 
got off to a commanding lead, and held it through 
to the finish, never being really in danger of losing. 


IN THE ST. MARY’S RIVER WHEN NAVIGATION OPENED 


lic Elevator Company, and chairman of the Board of 
the National Bank of Kentucky, was probably ar- 
rested for his very first tifme. Mr. Fenley endeavored 
to enter his office at the Stock Yards, and was re- 
fused by the policeman on the fire line. He was 
dismissed at headquarters without being slated. 

7 * * 

The money market today is so tight that it is 
beginning to exclude all speculative buying, as banks 
are overloaned, and unable to rediscount at a price 
that makes it possible to lend freely under Ken- 
tucky’s 6 per cent interest law, long as other 
sections of the country are demanding money at 
much higher rates. Some Louisville bankers are get- 
ting around the obstacle by forcing borrowers to 
carry a 20 per cent cash balance on the loan, which 
enables them to get about 7 per cent. 

> * * 

Verhoff & Co., who’ lost their elevator by fire a 
few months ago, are not making any effort to re- 
build on the present high material market. The com- 
pany is handling its businéss through the public ele- 
vator, and is letting its building plants rest for the 
time being. 


sO 


> — . 


There has been practically no planting of oats or 
corn so far this year in Kentucky due to bad weather, 
although the farmers have done fairly well during the 
past 10 days, and prospects are now much better. The 
wheat acreage is small, and the fields are badly 
spotted, much wheat having been spewed out by frost 
in the winter. 

> > * 

W. A. Thompson, of the Thompson Elevator Com- 
pany, while fairly busy with the grain business, 1s 
especially busy with a new motor fuel which he has 
developed, and which is being substituted at the same 
price as gasoline. This fuel is giving more mileage 
to the gallon, and more power. It is now being dis- 
tributed, and will be distributed to a greater dis 
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tance as soon as steel barrels can be Secured for 
shipping it. It has proven its worth in numerous 
trials by. local business men; grain men, etc., but 
the matter of distribution has been serious. 
* * * 

The Acme-Jones Company, jobbers of grain, flour, 
feed, ete., Louisville, have disposed of their produce 
department, to the Jones Howe Co., controlled by 
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John H. Jones, 
operated as a separate corporation, 
separate place of business. 

* * * 

At Hazard, Ky., the Union Grocery & Feed Co., 
capital $6,000, has been chartered by KE. J. Gross, 
W. M. Bowling and A. W. Gross. It will be continued 
under the same nawe. 5 


of the Acme Jones Company, -but 
with entirely 


ilgrimage 


No. 26—The Old Pennsy Elevators at Baltimore 
By JAMES F. HOBART 


imagination some to keep up with me on this 

elevator pilgrimage,| for I visited the old 
Pennsy Elevators 1 and 2 at Canton and Calvert 
Stations, Baltimore, on December 3 and 4, and now, 
when writing about it, I am sitting in Florida, a 
few feet from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The old Pennsy Elevator at Canton, known locally 
as “Canton Blevator, N. C. R. W. Co.” is way down 
in the extreme southeast corner of the city, and it 
takes a considerable car ride to reach it. On the 
dock, just before reaching the elevator, I found gen- 
ial Superintendent Michael J. Gering, who gave me 
a most pleasant welcome and said he “had been 
expecting the ‘Grain Trade’ man for a day or two.” 
His welcome was as pleasant as the snug little of- 
fice, which was warm and pleasant indeed. In ad- 
dition to looking after Elevator No. 1, Mr Gering 
Tormerly was the head of No. 3, a Half mile away. 
He- used to have his office at No. 3, and has prob- 
ably ere this writing again set up shop at No. 8, 
which is now the largest grain elevator in the 
United States. 

Elevator No. 1 is about 150 feet high, has a slate 
roof and is covered with slate to a height of 85 
feet, then the remaining 65 feet is corrugated steel. 
The elevator has a storage capacity of 500,000 
bushels. It was built in 1876 by George Moulton of 
Chicago and started in September of that year. 
Located at the foot of Sixth Avenue in Canton, 
Baltimore, Md., the elevator is right upon the waters 
of the Patapsco River and Chesapeake Bay. During 
a single year this elevator has handled upward of 
19,000,000 bushels of grain and at the time of my 
visit was well filled with grain, but was lying idle 
waiting for ships which were -tied up by the big 
strikes in England-at that time. 

The construction is of wood, with 144 bins. Some 
flaxseed is occasionally handled by this elevator. 
The receiving arrangement of the elevator is 
through eight steel legs with a capacity each 
of about 2,500 bushels per hour. The shipping 
capacity is about the same. Cleaning can be 
handled to the tune of about 6,000 bushels per 
hour, there being installed in the elevator two 
No. 10 Invincible Cleaners. 

Steam is used as a motive power. The boiler 
plant is outside in a separate building and the 
two 75 horsepower boilers handle the load. The 
engines are most peculiarly placed. Instead 
of being in the power house or on the ground 
floor of the elevator, they are placed high up, 
on the bin floor of the elevator, where the orig- 
inal slide valve engines of 75 horsepower each 
are today driving the elevator exactly as they 
were installed nearly 44 years ago. "The placing 
of the engines “upstairs” saved a large amount 
of transmission machinery, no power having 
to be brought down save ‘sufficient to operate 
the power shovels and to drive ‘the car hauling 
apparatus. This power is brought down by a 
modern rope drive. This arrangement of en- 
gines is one of the earliest where foundations were 
dispensed with. . 

Belt drive is used except for the car-pullers above 
noted. Hlectricity is used for lighting; the in- 
ternal fire protection is a Blake pump ‘with a ca= 
pacity of 700 gallons of watér ‘per minute: Steel 
lined wooden spouting is used throughout this ele- 
vator and,the elevator legs are made of.steel (or 


Y= READERS surely will have to stretch your 


iron) and,are among the first, even if!not the Brats 


metal elevator legs to be constructed. 
The power shovels are driven in a. very. novel 
manner and are perhaps the first and original power 


shovels. tobe installed in any grain elevator. There 
are two long shafts -extending nearly the whole 
length of the elevator and each shaft has been -ar- 
ranged to operate four shovels. .Four. winding 
drums are connected to each shaft by means of a 
cut-off coupling and when one of the shovels is 
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required for use, the drum is coupled to the shaft 
and runs with it. The shovel shafts are driven 
alternately in opposite directions by means of open 
and crossed belts which run upon pulleys quite close 
together but with a double clutch in between. 
There is a fire alarm station on each floor of the 
elevator which is electrically connected with the 
power or boiler house, where the 700-gallon pump is 
located. Storage batteries operate the fire alarm 
and a mercury transformer has been provided. by 
means of which the storage batteries are kept 
charged from the alternating lighting current. The 
valves between fire pump and elevator pipes are 


BOAT LOADING AT SAME ELEVATOR 


kept normally closed and the pump is under very 
slow motion all the time. Upon pressing an elec- 
tric key, several of which are located in the ele- 
vator, an armature is made to drop which opens 
instantly the valves between fire pump and the pipes 
leading into the elevator. . 

Should: an alarm of fire be given, the above ac- 
tion takes’ place upon pressing a button at any one 
of the several elevator fire-alarm, stations. As soon 
as the alarm. reaches the boiler-house and auto- 
matically: turns onthe water, an attendant at once 


turns in“an alarm to the Pennsylvania Railroad ' 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


Fire Protection System, and that organization in 
turn, notifies the City of Baltimore Fire Depart- 
ment, provided, meanwhile, that the fire has not 


been already squelehed, which is usually the case, 


before a city alarm is needed. Regular weekly fire 
drills are held and all apparatus carefully inspected 
and cared for. y 

The elevator legs in this installation are made of 
steel, or of iron, and are probably among, if not- 
actually, the very first metal elevator legs ever con- 
structed. “They aré fine legs,” as the dude said 
about the ballet, but nevertheless the operators 
watch them very carefully to see that they do not 
become overloaded. ey : 

Grain sent up either of the eight elevator legs, 
any or all of them may be used for either receiy- 


ing or shipping, falls into hoppers, of which there 


are two at each leg, and both have hopper scales 
under them. With this arrangement the elevators 
may be operated continuously and grain may be 
switched from one hopper to the other without stop- 


ping its flow. Thus the comparatively small hop- 


pers of 500 bushels each are able to take care of all 
the grain each leg can handle. 


the hoppers at the scales are so small. 


For shipping out, threé spouts have been ar- 


ranged on each side of .the house with two more 
on the end next to the water: -The view -of the 
south side of the house shows the arrangement of 
the original spouts and also shows five places, high 
up, all ready for connection to the “long-Johns” 
should that be necessary. But as yet, the big ships 


are all leaded on the other side of the elevator . 


through the three “long-Johns” shown in the pic- 
ture of the north elevator. 
graving will show places all ready for attaching 
several more “Johns” should they be needed. “These 
big spouts are each fitted with swinging cranes 
built at the very top of the house. A ‘line is at- 
tached over sheaves at the end of the crane boom 
and the line brought down to the dock with the 
other end of the line attached to a spout. This 
enables the workmen to handle the “long-Johns” 
easily and readily. : 

For pulling cars, a friction drive has been taken 
from one of the engines on the bin floor and by 
means of a fine rope drive, connected vertically 
with a gypsy head just inside of the doors through 
which cars enter the elevator on the four tracks 
therein. Snatch blocks -enable cars to be hauled 
in and out with the same line. The four dead-end 
tracks in this elevator were each intended to hold 
and spot four.cars, but the large cars in use now 
permit only two cars being unloaded at the same 
time on each track, or eight: cars in all. 

Hach of the legs in this elevator is driven through 

a friction, from which a rope leads down to the 
hua floor. In case of necessity, three men man- 
ning one of these ropes can stop an elevator in 
nine seconds or less, something very desirable in- 
deed in case of trouble. There are very large grat- 
ings around each leg, some of them 10 to 12 inches 
across. 

A valued souvenir in the form of a framed card, 
hanging upon the wall of Mr. Gering’s office was. 
shown the writer. It was never intended, when 


made, to be a souvenir, but it is an interesting one 


nevertheless. It is one of the weigh-cards used when 
the elevator was first started, in 1876.. The card 
is about 4x514 inches and was filled out at the time 
as follows: 


NORTHERN RAILWAY ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
. Canton Elevator, Baltimore, Dec. 26, 1876 


sisen'r| tall eer | Goedel 24] et 
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5 |; ML | 2478 |mc/76| 68 | 26,700°| Hola 
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This interesting card sure shows some, difference 
in the ‘weight’ of’ carloads from. what they are 
now-a-days! 


‘There is no need . 
for splitting a car in this elevator, even though 


A close look at that en-_ 


“Three-in-one,” or even “four-in-one” 


May 15, 1920 


compared with the big carloads of now- a-days! 
But perhaps that 25,700 car was a monster for 
those days? - 


Men seem to stay a long time in this ren 


Only two days:before my visit, a man was retired 
upon pension who had been continually employed 
in the elevator sinée it was erected in 1876, and 


several other men, “were, ‘it was stated, facing un-. 


welcome retirement because the age limit had been 
reached and extendéd”as far as: eyen_war- -time de- 
- mands would permit or sanction. © 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


May 13-14.—-Missouri Grain Dealers Association, 
Coates House, Kansas City. 

x May 18-19.—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 21-22—Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Galveston. 

May 26, 27, 28—Kansas Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kan. 

June 21.—Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. 

June 22-24—American Seed Trade Association, 
Milwaukee. 


Association, 


July.—Michigan Hay & Grain Association, Battle | 


Creek, Mich. © 

July 13-15—National Hay Association, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October.—Grain Dealers National Association, at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS eo eee 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers 


Association at Wichita, May 26-28 promises to be - 


one of the best ever held by that live organization. 
The subjects for discussion cover the important 
questions before dealers today. The opening ses- 
sion will be taken up with the reports of President 


E. Bossemeyer, Jr., and Secretary Smiley, and ad- - 


dresses by W. A. Chain and another speaker to be 
announced, on “Value of Grain Futures from a 
Miller’s Standpoint,’ and “Grain Dealers Stand- 
point,’ respectively. 

On Thursday morning, James N. Russell will 
discuss “Traveling Grain Solicitors’; E. L. Brown 
will handle “The Fallacy of Government Ownership 
of Public Utilities’; Charles Quinn will talk on 
“Tnternational Reconstruction.” 

The afternoon session will be devoted to the re- 
vision of the trade rules of the Association. On 
Friday morning S. R. Duckett will give the “Report 
and Facts Concerning the Collection of Claims”; T. 
A. Pribble will speak on “Telephone Rates as They 
Are and as They Should Be”; J. S. Hart will talk 
on “Grain Inspection and Weighing,” and pe, “Ls 
Clement will discuss “Recovery for Loss Sustained 
on Account of Government Price Fixing in 1917.” 

The last session will conclude the business of the 


meeting. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GRAIN DOORS 


The Interstate Gemmacice Commission in Ap- 
pendix No. 4 to Docket 9009, gives the following 
rules to be followed in respect to grain doors: 

The temporary grain doors shall be 7 feet long, 
and 20 to 24 inches wide, made of two courses of 
lumber laid lengthwise, all boards to be full length 
of each course, with two strips six inches wide and 
as long as the width of the grain door, secured as 
battons at each. end. 

The lumber shall be thoroughly seasoned and 
must be free from warp, rot or shakes. It may be 
of Norway or yellow pine, cypress, hemlock, fir, or 
basswood. | 

The lumber in each door must be of uniform 
thickness; must not be less than seven-eighths-inch 
nor more than one inch thick. It may be made of 
any widths of over four inches. Each longitudinal 
joint must be covered by a board that extends, not 
less. than, ‘two. inches on each side of joints. The 
edges of the completed door must be straight to 
insure tight joints when applied to the car. 

The short course must be nailed to the long 
Re ‘with four rows of clinched nails, 10 nails 
in a row; and, each end strip with 12 nails, all stag- 
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gered and spaced, driven home and- properly 
clinched. Where the width of lumber used make 
them necessary, a greater number of nails must be 
used to’insure a strong and workmanlike job. The 
door, when completed, must be grain-tight,; with 
no holes or cracks extending through the door. 
Clinch nails must not be less than two and one- 
fourth inches in length. 

Each door shall be stenciled across the center: 
“This side out—Return to,” in one and one-half inch 
letters, and the initials of owning ‘railroad, in three 
inch letters. 

On opposite side of each door shall be stenciled 
the initials of the owning railroad, in three inch 
letters, and the words, ‘Made by,” and the name of 
the manufacturer, in one and one-half inch letters, 
full size lettering, all stenciling to be done with 
black stencil paint of lasting quality. 

Reinforce grain doors: 

(a) To prevent one grain door from bulging 
more than another grain door, apply one or more 
additional grain doors as may be required and 
place same horizontally on the. inside, allowing 
such door or doors to overlap the joints between 
the grain doors. Leave about 10 inches space be- 
tween the floor and lower edge of the lower rein- 
forcement door. Nail reinforcement door or doors 
along top edge only. 

(b) The grain door protection may be stiffened 
and tied together by means of an upright brace ap- 
plied on the outside and clinch nailed and also 
cleated at the bottom. - 

Do not spike grain doors to car doorposts 
under any circumstances, for the reason that it 
causes serious delay to the man who unloads the 
car, causes the grain doors to be destroyed and re- 
sults in damage to the car doorposts. 

Height of grain door protection—Board of 
doorways of the car higher than the grain in the 
car will level, regardless of how low the grain may 
be at the doorways when the loading is completed. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, ete., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for April: 


CHICAGO—Reported by 


John R. Mauff, secretary. 
of the Board of Trade: 


——— Receipts———_, ———_Shipments——_,, 
1920 1919 1920 191 
Wheat, bus 769,000 1,117,000 1,080,000 4,710,000 
Corn, bus.... 2,264,000 6,140,000 739,000 1,715,000 
Oats, -bus*: 2,691,000 5,537,000 1,740,000 5,138,000 
Barley, bus 527,000 3,586,000 286,000 1,484,000 
Rye, bus... 222,000 1,192,000 951,000 2,855,000 
Tie thy Seed 
sha laes " 1,212,000- 3,772,000 1,735,000, 4,579,000 
Paaver Band lbs. 760,000 464,000 743,000 653,000 
Other Grass 
' Seed, Ibs... 1,122,000 2,981,000 1,626,000 1,392,000 
Flax Seed, bus. 50,000 75,000 SOON tec recs aie 
Broom Corn, 
TOSES gis en ake 140,000 650,000 421,000 1,141, ae 
Hay, tons.a7- 8,308 26,028 1,327 8,57 
Flour, bbls... 323, 000 908,000 218,000 498, bog 


CINCINNATI—Reported by Geo. F. Munson, chief 
inspector of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 
-—— Receipts—— mea haan’ ts—— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 139,200 92,400 193,200 91,200 
Corn, bus.... 386,400 375,600 2197600 344,400 
Oats, bus.... 638,000 486,900 22.0,000 296,000 
Barley, bus.. 1,300 CT ee Ae a ee eee 
Rye, bus.:..s° . 2,400 34,800 2,400 32,400 
Ear Corn, bus. 27,200 MAAR Saude ial o, » PM's ta manos 
Feed, tons... ,000 BSN Sc tac wieoi say = Sie. dAp et eiine 
Hay, tons..-. 12,232 PASTIMES HR htierctan: Woh wants 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
age 1919 c——Shipments——_, 


, 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 1, ou 841 137,695 1,059,250 11, 948, 888 
Oats, bus... 6,340 20,335 89,544 2'545 
Barley, bus... 9° 999 14,394 $9,928 396,666 
Rye, bus..... 1,091,483 1,764,093 5,944,540 2,450,450 
Flax Seed, bus. 111,304 385,709 167950 85,844 
Flour, bbls: 

Receipts 159,480 112,030 52,030 116,670 

Produced 40,480 EOL. GOO eae es eas Pr ey 


FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR—Reported 


by E,. A. Wisell, statistician of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada: ; 
— Recei pts———_, Shipments——, 
920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 4,234,335 2,763,656 4,493,460 9,991,424 
Oats, bus.... 2,331,759 1,301,827 1,378,030 579,767 
Barley, bus.. 654,437 1,049,963 686,425 1,197,830 
Rye, bus..... 98,456 85,702 290,299 159,305 
Flax, bus.. 50,355 93,658 39,782 193,058 
Mixed Grain, 

ee . 1,858,506 945,432 1,902,544 349,427 

INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm, HH.» Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 

——Receipts——_, Shipments——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 84,500 205,000 58,500 6,250 
Corn, bus 1,080,800 2,577,000 777,000 1,222,500 
Oats, bus.... 1,104,000° 1,171,000 918,000 615,000 
Rye,, bus..... 19,500 20,000 15.600 a” 
Hay, cars 84 TE OHS eo RE 
Flour, bbls.. 23.919 SE7IS" Gee ewe tee eee 
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KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
——Receipts——, ———Shipments——, 
1919 


secre- 


1920 1919 1920 1 
Wheat, bus.. 2,235,600 1,198,900 2,354,400 3,609,900 
Corn, bus. 550,000 1,850,000 331,250 $62,500 
Oats, bus. . 188,700 1, 482,400 178,500 1,129,500 
Barley, bus 115,500 96,000 65,000 113,100 
Rye, 66,000 63,800 96,800 
Kaffir, lbs 328,900 217,000 224,000 
Hay, 29,736 13,188 10,128 
Flour, pbis.. 35,100 54,925 152;750 288,600 


MINNEAPOLIS— Reported by G: W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


age —, ——Shipments—_, 
920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 5,781,980 5,534,870 3,377,810 6,311, 410 
Corn, bus.... 546,130 256,600 398,500 ae 
Oats, bus.... 1,027,610 1,591,240 1,516,680 
Barley, bus... 744,680 8,709,100 950,290 
Rye, bus... .. 805,370 1,504,150 984,920 
eee aes 163,500 438,720 38,43 
Hay, tons.. 1,361 1,319 836 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Receipts———, -——— Sea gas 
1919 


1920 1919. 192 

Wheat, bus.. 134,300 399.937 
Corn, bus... 722,800 783,803 
Oats, bus... 1,431,900 1,106,812 
Barley, bus.. 615,440 137,220 
Rye, busvas. 378,000 464,865 1 
Timothy Seed, 

MRS es aay 1,754 298,370 111,340 
Clover Seed, 

USE BA clasts ty 90,464 86,633 111,643 
Flax Seed, 

bus. Waa SO genie | a ee 1,000 
Feed, tons... 1,170 L975 15,281 
Hay, tons... 1,488 304 120 
Flour, bbls.. 23,160 32 39,266 298, 762 
Flour, bbls.. 53,793 96, 724 991,686 1,870,382 

NEW ORLEANS —Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

(my I) — Shipments—— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

WHS OUSa sme nen oc sie ae 296,272 1,506,428 
Corn, Pee ie ae eae aval c-siton 121,698 98,996 
ORES psy rake eimeia et cnvlalage nyt aids ick 107, nee 324,819 
Barley, NUE a ie cola eas aaa 205 93,333 

NEW TORK Srey nisportca by H. Hétnzab, stat- 


istician of the Produce Exchange: 
———Receipts—~—, aR eee yt eS 


q 1920 1919 1920 1919 
iWihleaite DUS: sal 264°S 00" o8. ey Rea O O00". ee aes ae 
Corn, bus.... DE AGO ctx Guts x © ROOOR Mas ee eae 
Oats? MUS an. LO ASU OO ined eis. aie LOG 00D aaa ete vite 
Barley bus. A ODRUD OTE Techie. set's 2US- 0001) Seatsbaa aie 
Rye, bus.. DEE COO Alone e. SPSS GOO OS eon e's 
Timothy Seed; ] 193 
Clover Seed.. -{ BOIS net tt sade BT Os chs eta ate 
Other Grass /! 

Seed, pees J 
Hay) toss. . BOLO Detects Nets. ier) pe ee toe ae BONE 
Flour, bbls.. PLA, ADDS Ms tet cree o's 2a3 O00, © rite ae 


-PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, 
of the Board of Trade: 
ES Receipts———_, -———-Shipments——_, 


secretary 


920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus. 370,800 104,600 290,800 109,200 
orm, buss... < 937,800 2,116,650 448,300 1,559,100 
@ats,~ bus... >. 89,300 804,700 729,900 770,700 
Barley, bus. 37,800 64,200 40,600 63,600 
Rye, bus.. 78,000 63,600 94,800 75,600 
Mill Feed, tons 6,320 3,520 8,690 10,101 
Seeds, lbs.. GUO OC oe Gh xine 150,000 60,000 
Broom Corn, 

2: Orion Se er rE CRA 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Hay, tons.. 1,040 2,800 330 460 
Flour, bbls.. 122,700 358,000 . 98,200 373,600 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, stat- 
istician of the Commercial Exchange: 
vam Receipts———_, ———-Shipments——_, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, -bus.. 1,146,618 4,654,073 929, 397 4,097,609 
Corn, “pus. 3.7 219,00 ,95 8,5 177,928 
Wats, bust.2: 79,582 5,36 362,755 
Barley, bus.. 1,373 4,782 526,895 
Rye, bus..... 441,904 442,475 Ai 1,367,308 
Flour, bbls... 141,260 280,268 56R 080) bona 

PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo, F. Feeney, 


traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


lm Receipts———_, ———Shipments——_, 
1920 1919 ae 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 1,114,436 5,952,595 7,074,491 
Corn, bus.. aot % 
EE. MIR a 5% phe ease oon 
Barley, bus.. 17,439 
PRye; DUS.,'. » « 75,828 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by 
of the Merchants Exchange: 
-———Receipts——_ Fie tagasercye 

19 


Eugene Smith, secretary 


1920 1919 1920 
Wheat, bus. 774,994 1,336,883 458,450 
Corn, bus.... 1,837,550 2'214.855 713,070 
Oats, bus.... 1,804,000 3,324,000 1,095,630 
Barley, bus,. 28,800 57,600 29,170 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 22,000 15,730 
BranandShip- + 
stuffs, sacks 67,150 127,790 45,950 
Hay, tons.... 11,705 20,511 5,950 ; 
Flour, bbls... 149,640 325,700 148,100 385,585 
SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by W. B. Downes, 


statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Receipts———,, -Shipments——, 


— — 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, ctls.. STBOGS eRe 8 cas «ale a, aoe 
Corn, ctls.... Pinta w ata ale's a dence > icp Ma epee 
Oats, ctls.., BAU cin mud ho We tA ad nei a’ 0. ot Ki meee 
Barley, ctls.. OC ey a Re ee ergs ee 
Rye; ctis.<.:. Bis cco ae bie ee keh, Lae 
Hay, tons.... Ba” ae dla: aa: ahaa ROLAMS! dtal'n a why Fallen in a 
Flour, bbls... BEE nw win'wipip. cn GANS =, lade a piatae 

TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 


tary.of the Produce Exchange: 
-—— Receipts———,, -———Shipments———, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 254,100 468,360 134,935 475,870 
Corn, bus.... 133,750 98,600 67,360 30,980 
Oats, bus.... 194,750 846,608 62,430 588,990 
Barley, bus. 2,400 36,308 #).s4s<2 « 10,950 
Rye, bus,. 19,200 98,400 39,645 . 96,680 
TOU. Seed, 
BOGS s052."2 4,430 11,930 3,074 8,070 
clover Seed, : 
ao vale 716 1,294 1,170 5,491 
Alsikte Seed, 
pase. 34.2% 225 210 795 493 
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EASTERN 

J. W. Gasteiger & Son have incorporated their 
business at Brooklyn, N. Y. The firm will handle 
grain, flour and hay. 

A grain, feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Hamburg, N.°J., by the Reeve-Harden 
Company, which was recently incorporated there. 
Its capital stock is $100,000. 

A grain and feed business at Williamstown, Mass., 
has ‘been purchased by Louis Rudnick and Israel 
Myerson. The property was formerly owned by 
Prescott W. and Frank EH. Eaton, who operated un- 
der the name of P. W. Eaton & Co. 


CANADA 

BE. Fontains of Sherbrooke, Que., contemplates the 
erection of a flour and grain warehouse. 

The Eastern Hay & Grain Company of Moncton, 
N. B, is commencing the erection of a $15,000 ware- 
house. 

The Carey Elevator Company of St. Pierre, Man., 
will ,erect an elevator at Dufrost, Man., costing 
$14,000. 

Plans are in progress for the erection of a $20,000 
grain elevator at Idlerton, Ont., by the Idlerton 
Farmers Club. 

The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company of 
Wnionville. Ont., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. 

Work has been resumed on the erection of the 
Quaker Oats Company’s elevator at Saskatoon, Sask., 
which will cost about $500,000. 

A $1,000,000 elevator and flour mill isto be 
erected at Portage la Prairie, Man., for the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company of Re- 
gina, Sask. The elevator will have 36 grain tanks. 

J. A. Mathieu, Ltd., of Ft. Frances, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The 
incorporators are: J. A. Mathieu, N. Mathieu, M. A. 
Malone and O. B. Flinders. They are incorporated 
to buy, sell, store and deal in grain, flour and feed 
and for such purpose acquire warehouse, elevators, 
etc. 


THE DAKOTAS 
A co-operative elevator company is to be organ- 
ized at Wasta, S. D., for the purpose of operating 
a grain elevator there. 
The business of the Regent Grain Company of 
New England, N. D., is to be conducted under the 
management of Harold Bowers. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Raymond, 


S. D., has let the contract for a 50,000-bushel ele- 


vator. A. C, Ruddy is manager. 

G. J. McDonald, John A. York and James R. 
Brown have incorporated the Farmers WBlevator 
Company of Sheffield, S. D. Its capital stock is 
$15,000. 


J. E. Erickson, L. F. Karberle and L. H. Arrendt 
have filed incorporation papers at Meckling, S. D., 
as the Farmers Union Elavator Company. Its 
capital stock is $25,000. 


A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Gettysburg, S. D., for the Farmers Elevator 
Company. Wm. Cartwright will have charge of the 
plant when it is completed. 


The elevator of the Mohall Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Mohall, N. D., is to be remodeled. New 
foundations, new pits and boot tanks are being put 
in and new machinery installed. 


A grain elevator of 35,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be built at Sheyenne, N. D., for the Sheyenne Ele- 
vator Company. The elevator will consist of from 
16 to 18 tanks. O. C. Oefstedahl is manager. 


Stockholders of the elevator company at Kings- 
burg, S. D., are making plans for the erection of 
an elevator to replace the one destroyed recently 
by fire. The company’s loss through the fire 
amounted to $12,000. ‘ 


The stock of grain and coal of the Andrews Grain 
Company located at Sykeston, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by O. J. Lundby. He has leased the grain 
company’s elevator and equipment and will have 
two houses running this season. 


The following South Dakota concerns have 
equipped their elevators with Trapp Combination 
Truck and Wagon Dumps: A. J. Murphy of Car- 
thage; Broadland Equity Union Exchange; Madi- 
son Mill & Grain Company, Colman; Rutland 
Farmers Elevator Company, Rutland; Sun Prairie 
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Elevator Company, Unityville; Farmers Elevator 
Company, Cresbard; Ketcham & Son, Madison; 
Farmers Elevator Company, Colton; Farmers Ele- 
vator Company, Humboldt; Hoese & Leuth Grain 
Company, Unityville. Trapp Auto Truck Dumps 
have been installed in the following South Dakota 
elevators: Rundel & Rundel of Hurley; Farmers 
Elevator Company, Chester; Farmers Elevator 
Company, Rosholt. 


INDIANA 

A company is being organized at Butlerville, Ind., 
to build a 25,000-bushel elevator. 

A new tile elevator is to be erected at Colfax, 
Ind., for the Colfax Grain Company. 

A notice of dissolution has been filed by the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Trafalgar, Ind. 

An elevator company has been organized to 
operate at Knox, Ind. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

A reinforced concrete house is to be erected at 
Carlos, Ind., replacing the elevator which burned. 

Albert C. Lockridge’s elevator at Roachdale, Ind., 
is heing repaired. New machinery is being installed. 

The old elevator of the Boswell (Ind.) Grain 
Company is being torn down and coal bins are to be 
erected. 

The Farmers Equity Association, recently or- 
ganized at New Haven, Ind., will build a new ele- 
vator there. 

An 80,000-bushel elevator at LaCrosse, Ind., has 
been purchased by Chatterton & Son. They will 
operate it. 7 

The Nathan Grain Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has leased the elevatcr of J. Keller & Co., of Ken- 
dallville, Ind. ° 

The capital stock of, the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany operating at Franklin, Ind., has been increased 
from $125,000 to $150,000. 

Washburn & Greenwood have disposed of their 
elevator at Remington, Ind., to Evans & Wilkinson. 
Price was named at $45,000. 

A Trapp Combination Truck and Wagon Dump 
has been installed in the elevator of the Logans- 
port Elevator Company of Logansport, Ind. 

A brokerage business in grain, coal and feed and 


flour is to be conducted at Crawfordsville, Ind., by - 


Ed Lee & Son. They sold their Monon Hlevator 
to the Co-operative Grain & Supply Company. 


Edwin C. Price, Albert C. Hensley and Frank 
Toney are the directors of the recently incorporated 
Farmers National Grain Company of Richmond, 
Ind. The firm will conduct a grain elevator. 


The elevator at Peabody, Ind., has been pur- 
chased by the Peabody Co-operative Farmers As- 
sociation for the consideration of $50,000. The 
ey also owns elevators at South Whitely and 

aber. 


The grain elevators of W. J. Anderson & Son at 
Milton, Beesons Station and Bentonville, Ind., have 
been sold to Cain, Snyder & Stone of Connersville. 
They have also sold their coal yards at Milton and 
Bentonville. 


Jack McComas and Chas. Gerry have purchased 
the elevators of the Darlington Grain & Seed Com- 
pany at Darlington, Ind., and at Bowers and the 
site of the one at Garfield, which burned. Con- 
sideration was $60,000. 


The high ccst of building has prevented the erec- 
tion of the grain elevator which the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company of Flatrock Township 
had planned. The elevator was to have been built 
at St. Louis Crossing, Ind. 


The elevator of the Carlisle Elevator Company. of 
Carlisle, Ind., has been purchased by Harry D. 
White and Owen Wilkinson. The new firm will 
operate as White & Wilkinson. They will enlarge 
the elevator and install a flour mill. A 


The Raber (r f. d. Columbia City) Ind.,’ ele- 
vators, shipping pens, hay warehouse, coal yard, 
etc., of the Crowell Grain Company have been pur- 
chased by the Raber Co-operative Shipping Associa- 
tion. Consideration was $21,000. The Crowell 
Grain Company is owned by Oscar Crowell and 
John Kunberger. The Crowell firm retains its ele- 
ee and grain and seed store business in Columbia 

ity. . 

The following Indiana companies have equipped 
their plants with The Improved Economy Cracked 
Corn Separator and Grader: C: E. Nichols Company 
of Lowell; B. C. Curry, Bloomington; Jones Bros. 


Thirty-Highth Year 
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l 


or 
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of West Lebanon; Hargrave Bros., Russellville; 
the Orleans Milling Company, Orleans; The Camp- 
bellsburge Milling Company of -Campbellsburg; 
Wm. Fisher, Needham and Goodrich Bros. of Boon 
Grove. 

The Cyclone (Ind.) Elevator has been purchased 
from the Lafayette Grain Company by C. A. Stev- 
enson, Dr. Guy Bergen and W. Brown of Frankfort, 
Ind. The elevator has a capacity of 70,000 bushels. 
The new owners will also handle complete line of 
feeds, etc. ‘ 

Grant Owens, Martin Gerke and John H. Blakey 
are the directors of the recently incorporated Adams 
County Equity Exchange of Decatur, Adam County, 
Ind. Capital stock is $50,000. The firm will deal in 
grain products and farm products. 


The Herr Grain & Supply Company has been in- 


_corporated by the Farmers Federation of Perry & 


Harrison Townships, Boone County, Ind. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $60,000. The firm will buy or 
build a grain elevator at Herr Station. 

The Clifford Grain Company will be incorporated 
to operate at Clifford, Ind. Capital stock $20,000. 
The firm will buy the Newsom Elevator at Clifford, 
Ind. Perry King is president; Wm. Armuth, vice- 
president and A. C. Newton, secretary-treasurer of 
the firm. 


WESTERN 


An addition is to be erected to the elevator of 
H. P. Mohr at Pleasanton, Calif. 

The San Jon, N. M., elevator of the Clovis Mill 
& Elevator Company has been sold to R. C. Mundell. 

The Union Flouring Mill Company of Union, 
Ore., is erecting a bulk grain elevator of 60,000 
bushels capacity. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Rosalia, Wash., 
for the Rosalia Supply Company. A chop mill will 
also be installed. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Portland, Ore., has made plans for increasing its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $1,200,000. 

An elevator consisting of 23 concrete tanks of 
400,000 bushels’ capacity is to be erected for the 
Centennial Mill Company of Seattle, Wash. 

Robt. Maguire, J. P. Winter and W. H. Maguire 
have incorporated the Western Grain Company at 
Salem, Ore. Its capital stock amounts to $330,000. 
' The Pioneer Flouring Mill Company of Island 
City, Ore., is to erect a grain elevator for handling 
bulk grain of from 40,000 to -60,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. 

C. M. Hardy, J. J. Connor and Frank M. Snyder 
have incorporated the Heyburn Produce & Grain 
Company of Heyburn, Idaho. Its capital stock is 
$20,000. 

An elevator is to be erected at Solano, N. M., for 
the Farmers Mill & Elevator Company, which was 
recently incorporated there. A mill is now under 
erection. ; 


J. C. Nelson and M. Shoret have disposed of their 
grain business at Havener, N. M. They recently 
purchased the elevator from the Clovis: Mill & 
Elevator Company. 


The Edwall Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Edwall, Wash. O. A. Thorpe, F. A. Haulon 
and John Bertz are interested. The capital stock 
of the firm is $25,000. - 

A syndicate of wheat growers has purchased a 
site of land on the water front at Astoria, Ore., 
and will improve the property with a modern grain 
elevator and probably a flouring mill. 


The Tri-State Terminal Company has made plans 
for the erection of a modern grain elevator at 
Haines, Ore. The plant will cost about $30,000 
and will have a capacity of 45,000 bushels. 

A grain and real estate company has been organ- 
ized at Oakdale, Calif., by T. M. Maxwell, S. S. 
Stewart and H. H. Sandoval. The firm will repre- 
sent the Frank A. Guernsey Grain Company of 
Stockton at Oakdale. 


‘Lorenzo Mangleson is president; R. H. Gardiner, 
vice-president; Geo. Francom, treasurer and Neils 
Lunstien, secretary of the recently incorporated 
Levan Mill & Elevator Company of Levan. Utah. 
The capital stock of the firm is $20,000. 


Trapp Combination Truck and Wagon Dumps 
have been installed in the elevators of the fol- 
lowing: Julesburg Milling Company of Julesburg, 
Colo.; Peetz Farmers Co-operative Company, Peetz 
Colo.; Wray Mills Company, Wray, Colo.; Farmers 
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Union Co-operative Elevator Company at Laird 
and Wray, Colo.; Farmers Co-operative Exchange 
& Manufacturing Company of Yuma, Colo., at Yuma, 
Hyde and Schramm; Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company of Julesburg, Colo.; D. E. Hughes 
of Moscow, Idaho; Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company of Fleming, Colo.; Hansen Elevator Com- 
pany, Hansen, Idaho; The Kimberly Elevator, 
Kimberly, Idaho; Twin Falls Flour Mills, ‘Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Filer Elevator, Filer, Idaho; Buhl Ele- 
vator, Buhl, Idaho. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


Improvements are being made to the elevator of 
L. L. Thorp at Ryan, Okla. 


The Oneida Hay & Grain Company was recently 
organized at Oneida, Tenn. 


Farmers around Summerfield, Texas, are contem- 
plating the erection of a grain elevator. 


An annex is to be erected to the elevator of the 
Wichita Milling Company of Verden, Okla. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being erected at Inola, 
Okla., for the Inola Farm Elevator Company. 


The elevator of J. T. Shaw at Enid, Okla., which 
burned, is to be rebuilt. Loss amounted to $215,000. 


An elevator is to be erected at Louisville, Ky., 
for the Kentucky Feed & Grain Company. It will 
cost $20,000. 


A concrete office and scale building is to be 
erected at Vernon, Texas, for the Sewell Grain & 
Fuel Company. 


The Donahoe Bros. of Ponco City, Okla., have sold 
their Bliss, Okla., elevator to the Bliss Co-operative 
Grain Company. 

The Brandon Grain Company of Marianna and 
Greenville, Fla., will erect a new grain elevator at 
Moore Haven, Fla. 


The plant of the Mesquite Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Umbarger, Texas, has been completed. M. 
Bennett is manager. 


A grain and feed business has been opened at 
Trinity, Texas, by G. C. Waller and O. K. Dunlap 
as G. C. Walker & Co. 


The Canadian Milling & Elevator ‘Company’s ele- 
vator at Piedmont, Okla., has been purchased by the 
Piedmont Grain Company. 


The capital stock of the Dewey Mill & Grain 
Company operating at Dewey, Okla., has been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Marshall Mote has purchased and will install 
in his plant at Memphis, Tenn., an Improved 
Economy Cracked Corn Separator and Grader. 


The elevator of the Blackwell Mill & Elevator 
Company at Ellis (Breckinridge p. 0.), Okla., is to 
be enlarged and equipped with auto truck dumps. 


The Lack-Redford Elevator Company, of which 
F. E. Lack is president, is succeeded at Louisville, 
Ky., by the Kentucky Elevator & Grain Company. 


The Farmers Union of Rusk (mail Fairview), 
Okla., has purchased the Cox-Henry Elevator. The 
farmers organization will conduct it on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 


The Price & Lorenz Elevator and grain business 
at Cordell, Okla., has been purchased by the 
Farmers Co-operative Association. The price paid 
was $17,000. 


A grain elevator is to be erected at Panhandle, 
Texas, for C. P. Russ, Joe Rorex and T. M. Cleek. 
The capital stock of the firm which they have organ- 
ized is $10,000. 

A new 200,000-bushel elevator is to be erected 
at Shawnee, Okla., for the Shawnee Milling Com- 
pany. The contract has been let. The headhouse 
and overhead bins will have a capacity of 90,000 
bushels. 


The place formerly occupied by the H. F. Tillman 
Grain Company at Valdosta, Ga., has been pur- 
chased by the Merchants Grocery Company and 
has been remodeled to meet the requirements of 
the new owners. 


W. M. Randels of Dacoma, Okla., has equipped 
his elevators at Dacoma and Nash with Trapp Auto 
Truck Dumps; similar dumps have also been in- 
stalled in the elevators of W. B. Johnston of Pond 
Creek, Okla.; Home Grain Company of Nash, Okla.; 
-Wichita Mill & Elevator Company at Grandfield, 
Okla., Wichita Falls and Olney, Texas; Farmers 
Grain Company, Pond Creek, Okla.; Equity Ex- 
change, Nash, Okla.; M. C. McCafferty, Calumet 


and Hydro, Okla.; Wheeler Bros. of Watonga, 
Okla.; <A. J. Esch, Tonkoda, Okla.; Wheeler 
Grain Company, Weatherford (two); MHennes- 


sey Flour Mills, Hennessey, kla.; Lillard Mill- 
ing Company, Decatur, Texas; Hillsdale Equity 
Exchange, Hillsdale, Okla.; Red Star Milling 
Company in elevators at Medford, Wakita and 
Gibbon, Okla.; R. L. Cole & Co., at Krum, 
Texas. The elevators of the following have 
been equipped with Trapp Combinatien Truck and 
Wagon Dumps: J. W. Weister & Co., Rico, Texas; 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Company, Sherman, Texas; 
Red Star Milling Company, Cherokee, Okla.; A. 
Liske & Co., Spearman, Texas; Farmers Co-opera- 
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tive Grain Company, Mazie, Okla.; Harvest Queen 
Milling Company, Plainview, Texas; Farmers Co- 
operative Association, Okarchee, Okla.; Harry 
Hunter Grain Company, Okarchee, Okla. © 

Capitalized at $10,000 the Hudson Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Hagle Lake, Texas. 
C. M. Carter, J. F. Hudson and Mary Buell Carter 
are interested. ; 

Tbe Abbott-Gwaltney Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Norfolk, Va., to engage in the grain, 
feed and fiour business. It has paid in capital 
stock of $30,000. 

R. N. Brittan, A. P. Atherton and Anton Thomas 
are named as the incorporators of the Waukomis 
Co-operative Elevator Company of Waukomis, Okla. 
Its capital stock is $25,000. 

The Tulsa Farmers Co-operative Company of 
Tulsa, Okla., has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $200,000. The firm will erect a grain 
elevator and 300-barrel mill. 

The Lenapah Grain & Hay Company’s elevators 
at Lenapah and Delaware, Okla., have been pur- 
chased by the Farmers Co-operative Grain Company. 
Possession is to be given June 1. Satie 

Articies of incorporation have been filed at Lub- 
bock, Texas, by the Lubbock Grain & Coal Com- 
pany. Its capital is $30,000. W. K. Dickinson, Sr.,_ 
J. R. Quick and B. C. Dickinson are interested. 

A grain elevator is being erected at Greenview 
(Miller Grove p. 0.), Texas, for, the Stark. Grain 
Company of Plano, Texas, at a cost of $16,000. The 
plant will be under the management of L. B. Stark. 

The elevator of the Granite City Grain Company 
at Granite, Okla., has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator Company of Mangum. 
The elevator has been operated by Hester & Coffey. 

On June 1 the City Flour & Grain Company will 
go into business at Gaffney, S. C. The firm will 
handle grain, flour and feedstuffs, wholesale and 
retail. A. B. Kirby and H. Allen Tate are inter- 
ested in the new concern. 

The Short & Haynes Elevator and Mill at Durant, 
Okla., has been purchased by Collier & Dickey. It 
has been operated under lease by the Durant Grain 
& Elevator Company for three years. The new 
owners will do a grain and jobbing business under 
the firm name of Collier & Dickey Milling Company. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


A grain elevator is to be erected at Jasper, Minn., 
for the Atlas Elevator Company. 


J. Fitzpatrick has charge of the operations of the 
Hubbard & Palmer Elevator at Avoca, Minn. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Alvarado, Minn. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. 


The elevator at Elk Mound, Wis., is undergoing 
improvements. The house is to be enlarged and 
the structure painted. 


Efforts are being made to interest farmers around 
Coleman, Wis., in the erection of a grain elevator 
and produce warehouse there. 


The Waldorf Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Waldorf, Minn., to 
either buy or build a grain elevator. 


The organization has been completed of the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of Calla- 
way, Minn. H. Lundeen is president. 


Extensive improvements are to be made to the 
elevator of the Greenwald Elevator Company of 
Greenwald, Minn. Fred Zirske is proprietor. 


Feed grinding machinery is to be installed at the 
plant of the Delano Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company of Delano, Minn. W. P. Morgan‘ is 
manager. 


The Wisconsin Cereal Mill Company has started 
work on the construction of a modern grain ele- 
vator at Boyceville. Wis. It will be operated by 
electricity. 


The Commander Elevator at Cleveland, Minn., is 
to be operated under the management of Ivan Han- 
kins. He was formerly im charge of an elevator at 
Arco, Minn. 


The Farmers Grain & Mercantile Company of 
Round Lake, Minn., has purchased a Trapp Combi- 
nation Truck and Wagon Dump to bo installed in 
its plant there. ‘ 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Valders Elevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Valders, Wis. 
Adolph Otto, Lars BaleStad and E. C. Jacob are 
interested in the firm. 


One of the two elevators of the Wolverton 
(Minn.) Elevator Company has been moved to site 
adjoining the one and both establishments will be 
conducted under one roof. 


M. B. Goff, P. Hogan, N. Thiel and E. Delchambre 
have incorporated the Door County Produce Com- 
pany of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., capitalized at $25,000. 
The firm will deal in grain, feed, hay, flour, etc., 
on a co-operative basis. 

The Wells Farmers Elevator Company of Wells, 
Minn., has made plans for making extensive ad- 
ditions and improvements to its elevator this sum- 
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mer. A flour and feed shed is to be erected then. 
The barn, which the organization recently bought, 
is to be remodeled and fitted ‘with coal elevators, 
portable conveyors and unloaders. 

A ecribbed annex is to be erected to the elevator 
of the Barrett’ (Minn.) Grain Company. The plant 
will be equipped with elevator and conveying ma- 
chinery and motor. An office, engine room and coal 
shed is also to be built. 

The capital stock of the Schultz Bros. Company, 
operating at Sheboygan, Wis., has been increased 
from $110,000 to $200,000. The firm conducts a 
grain, feed, flour and hay-.‘business. H. L. Schultz 
is president and Herman C. Lindeke, secretary- 
treasurer of firm. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the 
elevator of the Argyle (Minn.) Farmers Grain Com- 
pany. A concrete foundation.is being put under 
the building and a new pit will be made; new 
scales will be installed and a new engine house 
built and the office remodeled. 

G. S. Livermore’s elevator and property at Ring- 
sted, Iowa, has been purchased by the Ringsted 
Farmers Elevator Company. The farmers had pre- 
viously intended building a large addition to their 
local elevator increasing its capacity to 50,000 
bushels but purchased the Livermore Elevator in- 
stead of building. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

Albert Dunning has sold his Osceola, Neb., ele- 
vator to S. Johnson of Omaha. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Blackburn, Mo., 
for the Farmers Elevator Association, 

A grain elevator is to be erected at Osage City, 
Mo. for the J. M. Hays Elevator Company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company is 
erecting a new elevator at Rhineland, Mo. 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at HEsk- 
ridge, Kan., for the United Elevator Company. 

The W. J. Dyer Elevator and grain business 
at La Cygne, Kan., is now owned by T. B. Nisely. 

A concrete elevator costing $12,000 is to be 
erected at Zeandale, Kan., for the Farmers Union. 

Capitalized at ‘$15,000, the Linton Christy Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Wichita, Kan. 

Capitalized at $11,500, the Clarence Grain Com- 
pany has been chartered to operate at Clarence, Mo. 

H. 0. Ohlde and C. Rabe are interested in the 
formation of a farmers elevator company at Palmer, 
Kan. 

Capitalized at $15,000, the Farmers Elevator & 
Trading Company has been incorporated at Green 
Ridge, Mo. 

The buildings at Nevada, Mo., which the Mead 
Grain Company recently purchased are to be 
remodeled. 

The elevator of D..Wort’s at Buda, Neb., is to be 
wrecked and replaced by a new and up-to-date 
establishment. 

The elevator of the Farmers Union at Gladstone, 
Neb., is to be remodeled. A Fairbanks-Morse Engine 
will be installed. 

The license of the Hern’s Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany of Hutchinson, Kan., was revoked by order 
of the Food Administration. 

A farmers co-operative elevator company has been 
organized at Maitland, Mo., capitalized at $20,000, 
to, operate an elevator there. 

Residents of .Dutzow, Mo., have incorporated the 
Producers Grain. Company, No. 72. The capital 
stock of the firm is $10,000. 

A 15,000-bushel elevator and new mill is to be 
erected at Altenburg, Mo., for C. G@ Mueller & 
Sons. The old plant burned. 

The E. Stockham Grain Company of Omaha, Neb., 
has purchased the plant of the Wood River Elevator 
Company of Wood River, Neb. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Bloomfield, 
Neb., for the Farmers Co-operative Company. J. A. 
Hanson is manager of the firm. 

The Farmers Elevator Company, Co-operative 
Association No. 66 has' been incorporated at Gerald, 
Mo. Its capital stock is $15,000. 

A new 40,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Albany, Mo., for the Farmers Elevator Company. 
The new structure will be of hollow tile. 

A grain elevator is to be erected at Princeton, 
Mo., for the Mercer County Division of the Farmers 
Educational & Co-operative Union of America. 

A grain elevator to be conducted on a co-operative 
basis, is to be erected at McGirk, Mo., for W. W. 
Miller, C. C. Siebert and Henry Hagemeyer, Jr. 

The Wilmet-Pearce Grain Company has. estab- 
lished its headquarters at Edna, Kan. The firm will 
buy grain at Chetopa, Bartlett, Elm and Valeda. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Nashville Grain & Supply Company which will 
operate at Nashville, Kan., capitalized at $20,000. 

J. B. McClure is president and F. W. Kaths, 
secretary-treasurer of the recently organized La 
Crosse Mill, Grain & Ice Company of La Crosse, 
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Kan. Its capital stock is $100,000. The firm has 
purchased the plant of the McClure-Kaths Mill and 
will enlarge it. i 

A new elevator may be erected at Bigelow, Mo., 
for the farmers. However, they may purchase the 
elevator there owned by the Bigelow Grain Com- 
pany. . ; 

The elevator of the Woodston Mercantile & 
Shipping Association at Woodston, Kan., nas been 
sold by the sheriff. Consideration is named at 
$16,000. * 

An interest in the Delia Elevator at Whiteside, 
Mo., has been purchased by W. A. Magrude, who has 
been manager of the Whiteside Elevator for ‘sev- 
eral years. 3 


A brick building at Carrollton, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the Farmers Grain & Supply Company. 
New offices will be built and a new 20-ton platform 
scale installed. 


S. H. McCullough, W. T. Harris, and Bert Tamsey 
have incorporated the Farmers Grain, Livestock & 
Mercantile Company of Solomon, Kan. Its capital 
stock is $25,000. 

A charter has been granted the Farmers Pro- 
auce & Grain Company, Co-operative Association, 
No. 51. The firm will operate at Hamilton, Mo., 
and is capitalized at $20,000. 

The contract has been let by the Farmers Union 
Mercantile Company of Norborne, Mo.,. for a 
20,000-bushel warehouse: Construction work has 
been started. It will be of tile and concrete. 


The plant of the L. H. Pettit Grain Company at 
Hutchinson, Kan., is being repaired and overhauled. 
A new wagon dump is being installed and facilities 
for dumping the grain from the railroad cars are 
being arranged. 

The Associated Mill & Hlevator Company has 
broken ground for a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Thayer, Kan.; it will also erect a 20,000-bushe! ele 
vator at Garnett; Kan., where it is building a 200- 
barrel flour mill. 5 


An additional grain storage house of 100,000 
bushels’ capacity is to be erected at Lyons, Kan., 
for the Central Kansas Milling. Company. ‘The 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Company has 


the contract for the work. 


The elevator and stock of the Kansas Central 
Elevator Company of Leavenworth, Kan., has been 
purchased by the Moore-Lawless. Grain Company. 
The firm will erect a large concrete elevator in con- 
nection with the property acquired. 


Leypoldt & Pennington Company’s elevator at 
Ogallala, Neb., is being remodeled and capacity in- 
creased to 30,000 bushels. New scales, dumps, 
motors, cleaner and fced grinder is being installed. 
The office is being remodeled and enlarged. 


A new 20,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Larned, Kan., for the Keystone Mill. It will be 
80 feet high and 30 feet in diameter. The firm with 
the combined storage of three elevators will have 
storage facilities for 175,000 bushels. 


The J. C. Burrell Company hag the contract from 
the Roscoe Co-cperative Association of Roscoe, 
Neb., for a 30,000-bushel. elevator costing $30,000. 
A Fairbanks-Morse Engine, hopper scale, dump and 
Monitor Cleaner and Clipper is to be installed. 


Walter S. Owen and W. W. White of Keytesville, 
Mo., has purchased the grain elevator and business 
of the Halliburton Grain Company at Brunswick, 
Mo. The business will be conducted under the firm 
name of the Brunswick Grain Company. Walter 
Owen will have charge. Mr. White will ‘have charge 
oi the Keytesville elevator of the firm. ~ 


The Hord Grain & Cattle Company of’ Central 
City, Neb., has changed its name to that of the 
Hord Company. It is capitalized at $1,000,000. 
Heber Hord is president; S.-M. Hord, vice-presi- 
dent; Geo. P.. Bissell, secretary; Geo. E. Locke, 
treasurer and assistant secretary. The firm has ele- 
vators located at Chapman, Central City and Heber 
Siding. 

The property and mill of the Chamois Milling 
Company at Chamois, Mo., has been purchased by 
H. J. Dulle, Jr., and. F. P. Meyer:of the John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Company. They are build- 
ing a new 50,000-bushel elevator and -warehouse. 
The firm name will be the Dulle-Meyer. Milling 
Company. The capital stock of the firm will be 
increased. , : 7 


: Trapp Auto Truck: Dumps have been installed 
in the elevators of the following concerns: David- 


son Grain Company of Macksville, Kan.; Lyons ° 


Milling Company of Lyons, Kan. (two); Vance 
Grain Company of Kiowa, Kan.: Sutton Farmers 
Grain & Stock Company, Sutton, Neb.; Sheldon 
Manufacturing Company, Nehawka, Neb.; Hogan 
Milling Company, ‘Jutiction® City, Kan.; Enns Mill- 
ing Company, Inman, Kan.; Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Company, Buhler,’ Kan.; - Hoffman ‘Mills, Detroit, 
Kan.; Snell Mill & Grain: Company, Clay Center, 
Kan. The following have bought Trapp Combina- 
tion Truck and Wagon Dumps: Arkansas City Mill- 
ing Company of Hardtner, Kan.; Blair Milling Com- 
pany, Atchison, Kan.; Sweet Springs: Milling Com- 


‘Grain Company has been sold at auction. 


$15,000 to $45,000. 
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pany, Sweet Springs, Mvs.; .Moundridge Milling 
Company, Moundridge,..Kan.; Koehler Twidale 
Elevator Company, Haigler, Neb.; Red Star Milling 
Company, Kiowa, Kan. 


ILLINOIS 

A new farmers elevator is being erected at Fill- 
more, Ill. 

J. B. Martin has purchased the elevator of Wm. 
Davis. at Dunn (Duneanville p. o.), Ill. 

A company has been organized by farmers at Witt, 
Tll., to erect and operate a grain elevator. 

The grain and feed business of A. C.. Fuller at 
Arthur, Ill., has been purchased by John Troy. © 

Farmers around Woodford (Minonk p. o.), Ill. 
have-organized a co-operative elevator company. 

Geo. Schroeder has purchased the elevator of the 


. Cummings Grain Company located at Chebanse, Ill. - 


The W. C. Brokaw Elevators at Princeton and 
Walnut, Ill., have been purchased by L. F. Spauld- 
ing. 

A concrete elevator costing $18,500 is to be erected 
at Plymouth, Ill., for the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain Company at 
Pekin, Ill., is being repaired. James Heck is man- 
ager. 

The Monticello Grain Company of Monticello, Ill., 


is installing a 10-ton Fairbanks-Morse Auto Truck 


Scale. 


Hight & Cline of Decatur, Ill., recently leased the 
elevator at Sloan, Ill., formerly operated by Steven 
& Freeman. 


A storehouse is to be built on the site of the old 
elevator of the Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Galva, Ill. 


The elevator of M. Kleinschrodt & Son at Mor- 
rison, Ill., is being remodeled. A modern feed mill 
is being installed. 

Victor Dewein has sold his elevator at Warrens- 
burg, Ill., to Chas. H. Faith. It will be operated by 
his son, W. A. Faith. 

J. H. McCune has sold out his grain interests at 
Ipava, Ill., and is now devoting his entire time to 
his lumber business. 

A 15-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Engine has been 
installed in the plant cf the Bollman Grain & Coal 
Company of Manlius, Ill. 

A new warehouse is to be erected at Stonington, 
Ill., by the Young Bros. Grain Company. A 10-ton 
truck scale is also to be installed. 


Chas. Mitchell of Ashmore, Ill., has sold his eleva- 
tor there to an organization of 76 farmers. A. J. 
Dayley was manager of the plant. 

The Cadwell, Ill., elevators of Dr..T. G. Wells 
have been sold to Jolin Craig. ‘They will he cper- 
ated under the name of the Craig Brus. 

Mr. Bonges is no longer with the Hatton Grain 
Company of La Salle, Ill., J. W. Hatton will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 


McDavitt & Rose of Allendale, Ill., and C. E. Davis 
of Sullivan and Cushman have traded their grain 
interests and properties, at these towns. 

The elevator of A. B. Curtis at Prairie City, IIl., 
is being remodeled. New equipment including 
motors, corn cracker and truck dump is being in- 
stalled. 

The old elevator of the Tabor (Ill.) Co-operative 
The grain- 
company will erect a new elevator of 65,000 bushels’ 
capacity. “ 

Koehn & Wilber’s elevators at Tomlinson (Ran- 
toul p. 0.), and Prospect (no p. o.), Ill., have been 
purchased by the Tomlinson Co-operative Grain 
Company. 

The Lisbon Center (mail Millington, Ill.) Ble 
vator of Jeter & Boston has been sold to the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain & Supply Company. Possession 
was given on May 1. : 

The contract has been let for additional storage 
and bin, rooms, new foundations, galvanized siding 
and roofing and new equipment by the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Fairland, Ill. The machinery 
will cost $18,000. , ; 

The capital stock of the..Mendota Uo-operative 
Elevator & Supply Company of Mendota; Ill., has 
been increased from $6,000 to $50;000. Its. name 
has also been changed to the Mendota Farmers 


Co-operative Supply Company.; 


T. A. Hauschel has taken over’ the business of the 
Western Grains & Feed Company of Chicago, Il. 
The firm has been dissolved.. Mr: Hauschel-was one’ 
of the original incorporators of the firm in 1904 and 
has been executive manager since then. 

Sowers & Bollen of Geneseo, Ill., has purchased 
a Trapp Auto Truck Dump to be installed in their 
elevator located there; the Morris Grain Company- 
of Morris, Ill., has equipped its eleyator with a 
Trapp Combination Truck and Wagon Dump. 

The capital stock of the Farmers, Elevator Com- 
pany, at Dwight, Tl, has been inercased from 
The company has been -re- 
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nized and hereafter will operate as the Co- 
Beevers Farmers Elevator Company. Frank ,Gib- 
bons is treasurer and manager of the firm. 
C.-N. Strong’s elevator at Lostant, Ill, has been 
purchased by Henry Linder. Mr. Strong’ will go to 
Harlville and engage in the grain business with his 


“prother, R. A. Strong. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Edwards, Peoria Coun- 
ty, Ill. - have organized into a co-operative ele- 
vator company. Plans are being made for the erec- 
tion of an elevator there. 

A 30,000-bushel cribbed elevator is to be con- 
structed: at~ Esmond, Ill.,. for the. Farmers Grain 
Company. New coal and feed sheds are also to be 
built. J. W. Campbeil is manager. 

J. J. Winn, Wm. Graham, T. B. Abens, M. N. Stell 
and others have incorporated the Farmers Co- 
operative Hlevator Company of North Aurora, Ill. 
The capital stock of the firm is $20,000. 

A new elevator is to be constructed at St. David. 
Ill, by the farmers of that vicinity. The plant will 
be of concrete construction and will be equipped 
with modern weighing and dumping devices. 

The plant of R. Hawkin’s at Cowden, Ill. has 
been equipped with an Improved Economy Cracked 
Gorn Separator and Grader manufactured by The 
Linkhart Manufacturing Company of Mt. Vernon, 
Ind. 

Geo. I. Ewing, L. M. Davis, Edw. L. Scott, P. C. 
Ranney and L. G. Duncan have filed articles of in- 
corporation as the Seaton Farmers Grain Co- 
operative Company of Seaton, Ii. Its capital stock 
is $15,000. ~ 

The Farmers Elevator Company took possession 
on May 1 of the elevator and business of BJA fe 
Merten which he conducted at Brighton, Ill., under 
the firm name of the Brighton Grain, Flour & Feed 
Company. ‘ : 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Blue Mound, 
Ill., has erected a new 30,000-bushel elevator. Teas 
equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse Engine, sheller, 
cleaner, transmission machinery, two stands of ele- 
vators, 10-ton Howe Sonander Scale, etc. The plant 
cost $10,000. 


IOWA 

A grain elevator is to be constructed at Percival, 
Iowa. for the farmers of that town. 

The capital stock of the Blairstown (Iowa) Grain 
Company is to be increased to $25,000. 

The elevator at Stuart, Iowa, is to be remodeled 
by N. Wildman, proprietor, in a short time. 

The capital stock of the Grundy Center (Iowa) 
Farmers Elevator Company is to be increased. 

Farmers around Packard, Bartlett County, Iowa, 
have organized a co-operative elevator company 
there. : 

A two-story building, 32x60 feet, is to be erected at 
Anita, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company. : 

J. F. Gamerdiger of the Farmers Elevator has 
purchased the Tierney & Ahmann Elevator at Rem- 
sen, Iowa. 

A new elevator is tobe built at Manson, Iowa, 
for the Farmers Hlevator: Company of which M. 
Higgins is manager. ‘ 

Remodeling is to be done to the elevator of the 
Huntting Elevator Company at Carpenter, Iowa. An 
engine is to be installed. ; 

P. C. Jergenson and Geo. Moulton have incor- 
porated the Farmers Elevator Company and will 
operate at Ledyard, Iowa. ~ - 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Elk- 
horn, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company. Capital is $50,000. ig : 
_ A vitrified tile elevator of, 40,000 bushels’ capacity 
is to be erected at Tara (Ft. Dodge p.o.), Iowa, for 
Henry W. Lex of Ft.. Dodge. : be lie, 

L: E. Baughman’s elevator at Judd, Iowa, has been 
purchased by H. F. Adams. He was formerly with 
the West Bros. Grain Company. 

‘Farmers have organized a co-operative association 
at Raymond, Iowa. They have purchased the ele- 
vator of P. J. O’Connor & Sons. . 

The Ranney Grain & Coal Company ‘has leased 
the old elevator of W. J. Skewis at Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa. C. O. Ranney is manager. ; 

An elevator company has been organized at Brad- 
gate, Iowa, by the farmers there. The firm will 
either build or buy-a grain elevator. Its ‘capital . 
stock is $35,000. s 

A’ 130,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator is to 
be erected at Des Moines, Iowa,.for the Iowa Corn 
Products Company. A 500-bushel grain drier is to 
be installed. . ¥ , 


The elevator of the’ Alley Grain Company of 


Lineville, Iowa, has been purchased by the Lineville | 


Elevator Company. J. L. Jones has been retained 
as manager.’ Repairs-are to be made to the elevator 


‘and coal-sheds built. + ; 


The riew: 40,000-bushet eleyator of the Ladora. 


Grain & Lumbér Company’ at Ladora, Iowa, is nearly ; 


completed. A new seed warehouse is also to be 
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built. The elevator will be equipped with oil engine, 
two motors, seed cleaner, manlift, Fairbanks Auto- 
matic Scale, one leg with steel casing. 


The élevator and stock business at Otley, lowa, 


has been purchased by the Fafmers Co-operative Se 


Shipping, Associaticn. Consideration was $20,500: 


The Central Iowa Grain Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has sold out to ‘the Kelley Grain Company,. 
Iowa. The firm is capitalized at $40,000. 


The Farmers Elevator. Company of Grand View, 
Iowa, has remodeled its elevator. A manlift, Fair- 
banks-Morse Automatic Scale and other machinery 
is being ‘installed. 

The Co-operative Livestock °& Grain Company of 
Boone, Iowa, has let the contract for a corn shelling 
plant of 5,000 bushels’ capacity. A Western Snheller, 
cleaner and manlift will be installed. 


H. Miller, H. W. Flinniken, Warren Shrock have 
{ncorporated the Le Grand Elevator Company of 
Le Grand, Iowa. The firm. will deal in grain, feed, 
flour, etc., and is capitalized at $15,000. 

B. J. Black is president and H. B. Thomas, secre- 
tary of the Aubudon. Co-operative Exchange of 
Aubudon, Iowa, which has recently purchased the 
Updike Elevator there for the ‘consideration of 
$15,000. 


Wm. H. and Chas. H. Mathews have sold out 
their interest in the Gifford-Mathews Company, a 
grain company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to L.- W: 
Gifford. He will continue the business under the 
name of the Gifford Grain Company. 

The following Iowa companies have equipped 
their elevators with Trapp Auto Truck Dumps: 
Ristvedt & Smith of Story City; F.C. Sigler of 
Indianola; W. H. Harbor Estate, Henderson; Sioux 
Valley Oil Company, Hawarden; Farmers Grain & 
Coal Company, Pocahontas. ~ 


OHIO AND “MICHIGAN 


Capitalized at $10,000' the Okemos Elevator Com- 
pans has been incorporated at Okemos, Mich. 


The Sand Lake Farmers Co-operative Company 
has purchased the elevator of Goul & Son at Sand 
Lake, Mich. 

A warehouse of from 15,000 to 20,000 bushels’ 
capacity is to be built at Mansfield, Ohio, for Car- 
penter & Ross. 

The capital stock of the Liberty Center (Ohio) 
Grain & Stock Company has been increased from 
$15,000 to $50,000. 

A grain elevator company has been organized at 
Hyattsville (r. f. d. Powell), Ohio. The firm will 
build an elevator. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at McComb, Ohio. J. T. Crites is presi- 
dent and H. Berlin, secretary. 

The Van Wert, Ohio, elevator of Brandt & Haller- 
baugh has been purchased by those interested in 
the Grover Hill Grain Company. 

The capital stock of the Republic Mercantile & 
Blevator Company of Republic, Ohio, has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,000. 

The capital stock of the Hoytville Grain Com- 
pany which operates at Hoytville, Ohio, has been 
increased from $12,000 to $40,000. 

An elevator sf conerete construction and costing 
$40,000 is to be erected at Galion, Ohio, for the 
Galion Equity Exchange Company. 

The Forest Farmers Exchange has been organ- 
ized at Forest, Ohio. The exchange will incorporate 
capitalized. at $50,000, it is reported. 

A Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Elevator Company 
has been incorporated at Zeeland, Mich. The firm 
will either buy or build a new grain elevator. 

A co-operative company has been formed at Lyn- 
don, Ohio, to conduct a grain elevator on the co- 
operative basis for the farmers of that vicinity. 

The capital stock of the Liberty Center Grain & 
Stock Company operating at Liberty (Dayton p. o.), 
Ohio, has been increased from $15,000 to $50,000. 

The grain business which E. E. Brown has been 
conducting at Moseley (Lowell p. o.), Mich., un- 
der the name of Brown & Frost, has been sold by 
him. 

The charter of the Napoleon Grain & Stock Com- 
pany of Napoleon, Ohio, has been amended, the 
capital stock being increased from. $20,000 to 
$60,000, : 

The Sandusky Gleaners’ Association has pur- 
chased the elevator of the Hub Elevator Compary 
at Sandusky, Mich. Possession is to be given on 
June 1, 

An increase of $50,000 was made in the capital 
stock of the Breckenridge Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Breckenridge, Mich. It now amounts to 
$75,000. 

The Cleveland Grain Company and the Cleveland 
Milling Company have formed a merger at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and will operate in the future as the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company. The Cleve- 
land Grain Company operates grain elevators at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Sheldon and 
Champaign, IlJ., with total storage capacity of 


-Blevator Company at Somerset, Ohio. 
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3,500,000 bushels. C. G. Watkins is president. The 
milling company operated mills, elevators and 
warehouses along the Cuyahoga River. No material 
changes will be made‘in the plant at. present. 


» Two elevators, at ‘Nashville, Mich:, have been pur- 
chased ‘py the recently incorporated Nashville Co- 
operative Elevator Company. The firm is capital- 
ized at $40,000. 

C. U. Rechsteiner, L. G. Bradstock and R. Hy. 
Rice have incorporated. the Wellington Mill & Hle- 
vator Company of Wellington, Ohio. Its capital 
stock is $475,000. 

BE. G.. Melock, W. A. ‘Clouse -and J. A. Younes 
have ‘incorporated as the Farmers: Co-operative 

Its capital 
stock amounts to $30,000. ' 

W. T. Palmer,’ G. Dustman, R. Wager and F. 
Bowen have filed arti¢les of incorporation at Van 
Wert, Ohio, as the Van Wert, Grain Company. Its 
stock amounts to $80,000. 

Norman W. Stuart, Fred Robbins and others 
are named as the incorporators of the Clarksville 
‘Co-operative Elevator ‘Company of Clarksville, Mich. 
Its capital stock is $50,000. 

Plans are being considered,. it is reported, by 
the Canton Feed & Milling Company of Canton, 
Ohio, for the erection of a large grain elevator and 
feed mill at Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

The elevators of the North Side Grain, Coal. & 
Feed Company and the West Side Coal & Feed 
Company at Greenville, Ohio, has been purchased by 
the Farmers Hxchange of Greenville, Ohio, which 
was recently incorporated. The firm will commence 
business May 1. 

Two elevators located ut Grand Ledge, Mich., 
tave been purchased from W. L. Ireland and Doty 
& Doty together with warehouse, coal sheds, etc., 


~-py the recently incorporated Grand Ledge Produce 


& Supply Company. The new firm is capitalized at 
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$35,000; it is planning on‘ érecting a new warehouse. 
Doty & Doty gave possession of their’ elevator on 
April 1; Mr. Ireland, on May 1. 


The Collins (Ohio) ‘Farmers Eleyator Company 
has been incorporated there, capitalized at $50,000. 
J. H. Knettél. F. C. Liles, F. W., Liles’ and O: M. 
Losey are the organizers of the firm. 


At Lowell, Mich., the Lowell Farm Bureau was 
recently organized. The organization will do co- 
operative marketing and buying. It is~planning to 
purchase ene of. the Lowell elevators. 


The elevator of C. A. Anderson & Co., 
ville, Mich., has been purchased by the Farmers 
Co-operative Citizens ;-Elevator,,.Company. The 
farmers will take possession on July 1. 

An office and flour and seed room has, been built 
at Weyer (Sandusky p..0.), Ohio, for the Weyer 
Elevator’ & Supply Company. Coal sheds, corn 
cribs and. storeroom are to be erected this spring. 


Probably a co-operative elevator organization will 
be formed at Springport, Mich. An option has been 
taken by those interested on the elevator at Spring- 
port now owned by B. G. Brown, P. C. Hammond 
and C. M. Mills. 


Capitalized at. $15,000’ the New Jasper Co- 
operative Grain Company has been incorporated 
at New Jasper (Xenia p. 0.), Ohio. The incorporat- 
ors are: B. D. Conklin, J. R. Fudge, E. T. Ballard 
and A. D. Smith. 


The Stockbridge Hlevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Jackson, Mich. The firm will increase 
its storage capacity by the erection of a 50,000- 
bushel elevator this.summer. It will also engage 
in the manufacture of scratch feeds. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Defiance, 
Ohio, sold its unfinished elevator to the Defiance 
Machine Works. The firm has purchased three ele- 
vators formerly owned by The Farmers Grain Com- 
pany. Possession is to be givén around May 15. 
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APPLEBY.—Chas. A. Appleby died from heart 
trouble at Casey, Ill. He was engaged in the grain 
business. One son and a sister survive him. 

DAGGETT.—On April 5, Frank S. Daggett died 
at Redlands, Calif. He was president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade in 1892. While in the grain 
business he represented the Van’ Dusen-Harrington 
Company. 

M’CORD.—Thomas Moorhead McCord died from 
heart trouble aged 89 years on April 25. He had 
been identified with the grain business in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., since 1885. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. Although 
not actively engaged in business he was president 
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of the T. H. McCord: Company and vice-president of 
the Merchants Elevator Company. His widow, one 
daughter and two scons survive. 

MW’FADDIN.—Aged 70 years, Roley McFaddin 
died. He was engaged in grain business at Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. His widow and one sister survive him. 

NICOLIN.—On April 9, Henry Nicholin died at 
St. Paul, Minn. He had been traveling solicitor for 
the Frazier-Smith Company for eight years. 

SMITH.—Aged 89 years, Junius S. Smith died at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on May 2. He was official grain 
weighmaster at Buffalo from 1870 until 1914. For 
a time was in the grain business but gave this 
up when appointed grain weighmaster. 
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Enid, Okla.—Fire destroyed the grain elevator of 
J. T. Shaw. The loss incurred by the blaze amounted 
to $215,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


Rayina, S. D.—With a loss of $20,000 the plant of 
ee Farmers Elevator Company was damaged by 
re. 

Shelton, Neb.—The plant of the National Feed & 
Grain Company was destroyed by fire. It will be 
rebuilt at once, 


Elwood, Ind.—Fire damaged the Harting Grain 
Elevator here. The blaze is believed_to have been 
of incendiary origin. 


Baltimore, Md.—The warehouse of P. F. Obrecht 
& Son, grain, hay and feed dealers, was damaged by 
fire with a loss of $1,500. 


Mexia, Texas.—More than 1,000 bushels of corn 
and 40 tons of hay were destroyed when the Munger 
Warehouse was burned recently. 


Wichita Falls, Texas—Otis T. Bacon’s feed and 
grain house was destroyed by fire. The loss 
amounted to several thousand dollars. 


Eureka, Wash.—Roy~:Shopshire was seriously in- 
jured when a pile of sacked wheat fell upon him 
at the Pacific Coast Elevator Company’s elevator 
located here. 


Ransomville, N. Y—The large grain elevator of 
Glenn H. Foote was destroyed by fire which started 
in the engine room and which spread with such 
rapidity that when it was discovered it was beyond 
control. The contents, including fiour and grain, 
were lost. Two walls of the elevator, which was 
of frame construction, were covered with metal and 
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this prevenited fire spreading to. other buildings, 
including a largé warehouse. Had the building not 
been protected the loss to the town would have 
been great. 


Denholm, Sask.—Fire destroyed on April 12 the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Company’s plant. About 
ie bushels of wheat were in the elevator at the 
ime. 


Twin Valley, Minn.—Slight damage was done to 
the elevator of the Twin Valley Grain Company by 
fire on April 19. The elevator had not been in use 
for some time. 


Eaton, near Pipestone, Minn.—Fire, caused by 
sparks from: a passing locomotive, destroyed the 
grain elevator here together with its contents of 
grain, etc., on April 9. ‘The loss was considerable 
as there is little left to salvage. 

Wyndmere, N. D.—Considerable damage was done 
to the Equity Elevator here by fire during the lat- 
ter part of April, The fire followed an explosion 
in the large concrete exhaust box. 


Baltimore, Md.—Fire damaged the warehouse of 
C. B. Watkins & Co., to the extent of $1,000. The 
firm is a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and deals in grain, feed and hay. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Fire destroyed the feed mill 
and warehouse of Wilson, Hager & Soules. It is 
believed to have been caused by incendiary origin, 


Loss totaled $25, 000 which was partly covered by 
insurance. 


Sutton, N. D—With a loss of $20,000 the grain 
elevator of Adolph Retzlaff was destroyed by fire. 
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The fire started at the top of the elevator and spread 
rapidly. There were over 7,000 bushels of grain in 
the elevator at the time of the blaze. 

Ottawa, Ill.—John B. Kenny’s elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire, which originated, it is believed, 
from spontaneous combustion. Between 1600 and 
1700 bushels of oats were in the elevator. The grain 
was insured. Insurance of. $5,000 was carried on 
the building. : 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of April 6, 1920 


Grain door.—Paris Chesebro, Fairport, 
Filed September 9, 1918. No. 1,336,068. 


Bearing Date of April 13, 1920 
Grain storehouse construction—Lizzie H. Dickel- 
man, Forest, Ohio. Filed October 29, 1919. No. 
1,336,945. 
Grain separator.—Thomas O. Helgerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Filed March 17, 1915. No. 1,836,958. 
See cut. 


Claim: In a separator of the kind described, the 
combination with a vibratory shoe having a gang of 
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superimposed sieves, and means receiving a portion 
of the stock from said gang and delivering the same 
directly to one of the sieves of said gang. 


Bag jholder.—Bert McBridge, Ada, Ohio, 
November 24, 1919. No. 1,336,530. See cut. Q 

Bag filling machine—Robt. L. Callahan, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Filed August 5, 1918. No. 1,336,612. See 
cut. 

Grain bag holder—William Jahns, Marathon, Wis. 


Filed 


Filed July 6, 1918. No. 1,337,134. : 
Bearing Date of April 20, 1920: 
Conveyor.—Geo. Bernert, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Bernert Manufacturing Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., a corporation of South Dakota. Filed 
January 20, 1920. Original filed September 4, 1917. 
No. 14,841. See cut. 


Claim: A device for preventing clogging of the air- 
pressure space of a pneumatic grain conveyor by 
material introduced therein to be conveyed, compris- 
ing the combination with a casing, a blower fan 
therein and a trunk extending from the casing and in- 
closing an air-pressure space in. conjunction there- 


with. of’ a pocket having free communication with 
said space to receive grain tending to accumulate in 
the pressure space, the mouth of said pocket. being 
entirely open, said pocket being provided with an in- 
closed extension in communication therewith, and a 
movable closure for the outer end of the pocket ex- 
tension. 


Bearing Date of April 27, 1920 
Storage bin.—Robt. E. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed March 19, 1917. No. 1,338,482. 
Kaffir header.—Wilbur M. Garrett, Lookeba, Okla. 
Filed August 22, 1919. No. 1,338,295. 
Storage bin—Robt. E. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed March 19, 1917. No. 1,338,483. 


ON behalf of a minority members of the Montana 
Grain Growers a receivership has been asked for 
that organization. In the petition the minority 
states that the officers changed the name from the 
Montana Equity Elevator Company after sowing dis- 
cord in the organization and were acting: in ‘collu- 
sion with members of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and the Duluth Board of Trade “which 
exercise control over the fixing of standards for 
grain.” If the rest of the charges have no more 
basis of truth than the one quoted; the petitioners 
will have trouble in making their case. The presi- 
dent of the Montana Grain Growers is quoted by 
the press as saying that the Equity Society of St. 
Paul is behind the suit. 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 


FEED JOBBERS ORGANIZATION | 
PROPOSED 

Under the pressure of a long felt need, feed job- 
bers will meet, sometime during this month, to, ef- 
fect the organization of a national association of 
jobbers and distributors of feedstuffs. The plan 
has been under consideration for some time in the 
past and the matter has been investigated and ten- 
tative arrangements made by a committee composed 
of E. C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Commission Company 
of St. Louis, John K. Scattergood of Philadelphia, 
and C. O. Dicklemann of Milwaukee. It is proposed 
to organize somewhat along the lines of the Grain 
Dealers National Association. The “fathers” of the 
movement anticipate the solid backing of every 
jobber in the country and hope within a year to 
have a membership of at least 500. 


A FERTILIZER DIAGRAM 
The accompanying fertilizer diagram, for which 
we are indebted to one of our exchanges is repro- 
duced for the benefit of those grain dealers who 
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waste.. Color is well retained in the drying, mak- 
ing an attractive looking bale for the market. 

Rhodes grass has done well in nearly all of 
Florida, along the Gulf Coast westward and un. 
der irrigation in southern Texas. Good yields: 
have also been reported from Arizona and south- 
ern California. It needs a fairly heavy soil, rather 
than a light, sandy one. On soils best suited to 
its growth and well supplied with moisture, yields. 
have run as high as eight tons per acre. 


SMILO GRASS RECOMMENDED 

Previous names for this grass have been many- 
flowered millet, and San Diego grass. It is one of 
the early introductions of the California Experi- 
ment Station but its true value, according to Ken- 
nedy, of this experiment station, has only recently 
been discovered. Seed is now obtainable in com- 
mercial quantites. 

Experiments at the University Farm at Davis, 
Calif., and elsewhere indicate that it is a valuable 
grass, being both. drought and cold-resistant, and 
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NiTRATE OF SODA 
FERTILIZER DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPER MIXTURES 


handle this item as a side line. It shows graphical- 
ly the points to be taken into consideration in the 
mixing of. different fertilizers. Substances con- 
nected by the heavy black line must not be mixed 
together, those connected by the double lines can 
only be mixed immediately before use; those con- 
hected by the single light line may be mixed to- 
gether at any time. 


SUDAN GRASS IN CALIFORNIA 

Investigations show, say Madson and Kennedy of 
the California State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, that Sudan grass is a crop that has become 
well established in California during recent years 
and is one of the most valuable and productive 
forage plants that can be grown under conditions 
where alfalfa is not possible. Its resistatnce to 
unfavorable moisture conditions is a striking and 
valuable quality. On plots at the University Farm 
which had been previously cropped to cereals this 
grass produced 3554 pounds of hay per acre when 
the total rainfall amounted to only 8.84 inches. 
During years of normal rainfall it has produced 
as much as five tons per acre. When moisture is 
deficient the crop responds to irrigation, producing 
under such conditions from five to six tons of cured 
hay, per acre. The ‘crop is therefore highly com- 
mended as a forage crop under soil and moisture 
conditions where alfalfa cannot be grown. 


RHODES GRASS 

Rhodes grass is the subject of a recent bulletin 

(Farmers’ Bulletin 1048) of the Department of 
Agriculture, prepared by S. M. Tracy of the Office 
of Forage Crop Investigations. 
native of southern Africa where it was first brought 
to notice by Cecil Rhodes, whose name it bears. 
It was introduced into this country in 1902 and 
has proved of value in the warmer parts of the 
country. 
. Rhodes grass is a perennial with very leafy 
slender, erect stems, three to five feet tall, and very 
long and narrow leaves. It seeds freely, although 
most of the seed now used in the United States is 
imported on account of the lack of machinery here 
for threshing and cleaning it. It bears drought 
well, but is liable to winter-killing where the mer- 
cury falls below 15° F. It yields a heavy hay of 
excellent quality, easily cured, and relished by 
all kinds of live stock. 

The high quality of the hay from Rhodes grass 
is due to the fact that it contains a large propor- 
tion of leaves, and the stems are slender, tender 
and sweet, so that it is eaten with very little 


Rhodes grass is a ~ 


-a strong perennial. Stock eat it readily. Its nutri- 
tive value is about the same as that of timothy. 

The Experiment Station goes on to say: “We de- 
sire to recommend the use of smilo grass to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of the ranges where 
cultural operations are not feasible or desirable, 
and particularly on brush-covered slopes. It lives. 
throughout the year where the average rainfall is. 
as low as 11 inches. 

“It has proven its adaptability over a wide area 
in the state, from San Diego to Mendocino Counties, 
as well as in the great interior valleys. We do 
not know yet whether it will withstand the winters. 
of the northeastern counties, or the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains.” 


A NEW SORGHUM 

A new type of sorghum grain, called Spur feter- 
ita, has been developed at the Texas Agricultural 
Experimental Station at Spur, Texas. The experi- 
ments were conducted under the direction of P. HE. 
Dickson. Considerable quantities of the new seed 
are now on hand and the grain is being distributed 
for spring planting purposes in the sections where 
climatic conditions are suited for its successful 
growing. Pe : 

The experimental work on this sorghum grain 
was. begun in 1914, the initial selections being made 
from common feterita. At the end of the season of 
1918, a small supply of Spur feterita seed, one of 
the best of all the varieties developed, was available 
for increase. Seed was distributed in the spring of 
1919 over a large territory which included all of 
West Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Reports from 
this distribution show Spur feterita to be superior 
to other feteritas, it is said. A number of reports 
show that it has yielded more bushels of grain 
per acre than common feterita. ; 


BUCKWHEAT MIDDLINGS FOR FEED 

It is quite likely that the low protein content of 
buckwheat hulls and the high fiber content, the 
latter being over 40 per cent, accounts for the prej- 
udice of some feeders against all buckwheat feeds. 
Yet buckwheat grain, middlings and bran have ex- 
cellent feeding value. 

Replying to a correspondent’s inquiry Wallaces’ 
Farmer says: “Genuine buckwheat middlings con- 
taining at least 25 per cent crude protein, 40 per 
cent carbohydrates and not over 5 per cent fiber, 
should be fully equal to wheat middlings, and in 
some respects superior. Fed by themselves, buck- 
wheat middlings are said to be distasteful to cat- 
tle, but fed in connection with other grains they 
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For Their Largest Grain Leg 
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They Selected — Lecrain 


Leg rain if Exactly 482 feet of Goodrich “Le- 
erain.” “Legrain” is elevating grain from the foot 
pulley to the top of the Washburn-Crosby Company’s 


largest grain leg—a height 
equivalent to that of a 15-story 
skyscraper. “Legrain” was 
chosen on its merits above all 
others for this service. 


That aging-quality of “Le- 
grain” gives it the strength and 
vitality to average—not two, 
three or four years’ service— 
but ten to fifteen! 


And all this is also true of 
“Carigrain”—the twin brother 
of “Legrain,” designed especi- 
ally for horizontal grain car- 
rier service. 


Send for our booklet telling in 
detail why “Legrain” and 
“Carigrain” are superior —the 
quality pair for grain service. 


THE B, F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
¢ Akron, Ohio 
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give good results. Wedo not know anything about 


buckwheat middlings for poultry, but judging from ~* 
the composition, would expect them to give fully, . 


as good results as wheat middlings.” 

Buckwheat middlings contain about 30 percent 
protein and 5 per cent fiber. The bran contains 
22 per cent protein and-8 per cent fiber. The aver- 
age fat in the middlings is 5.59 per cent and in 


the bran, 3.97 per cent. 
RICE BRAN AS A FEED 
Dealers in feedingstuffs will find considerable 


interest in a careful statement of the value of rice 
bran as a feed preparediby F. B. Wise, secretary 
of the Rice Millers Association, of Lake Charles, 
La. Feeders are generally unaware of or indiffer- 
ent to this splendid feed. 

Unlike wheat bran which is scalped off after the 
berry has been crushed, rice bran is obtained by 
a process of attrition or scouring: There aré three 


grades made in the mill, but the three are mixed: 


together in the ordinary commercial bran. The 
average composition’ as determined by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is: Protein, 13:70 per 
cent; fat, 14.75 per cent; crude fiber, 11.28 per 
eent. It contains 8 per cent digestible protein and 
65.8 per cent total digestible nutriment,..as com- 
pared with wheat bran’s 12.5 per cent digestible 
protein and 60.9 per cent digestible nutriment. In 


productive value on stock.rice bran has_17.2 per~» 


cent, as against wheat bran 12.5 per cent and gray 
shorts 18.9 per cent. 

Feeding experiments have shown it to be cheaper 
than peanuts or corn.chop, per pound gain in 
weight of hogs, and is a fine milk or fat producer, 
combined with corn chops, for cattle or dairy 
cows. 

On February 16 rice bran was.-selling f. .0.: b. 
mill at $32 per ton. On a nutrition basis in com- 
parison wheat bran was worth $21.16 and .gray 
shorts $36.91. The products of wheat were, of 
course, much higher than their comparative values 
indicated here. As there were 1,123,990. bags of 
rice bran, 143 pounds each, produced in this* coun- 
try last year, this feed is becoming of considerable 
importance. Its only objectionable quality, ten- 
dency to heat when it has a high moisture. content, 


is being remedied rapidly as-most rice’ mills are. 


being equipped with bran dryers which insures the 
bran keeping for an almost unlimited time. This 
is a feed which should have more attention. 


RECORD HAY PRICES IN NEW YORK 
_BY ©. K. TRAFTON 


Unsatisfactory conditions without parallel and 
new high price records were the features of the 
local hay market early in the month. With the 
supply already extremely meager, as noted in former 
reports, conditions approximating a famine soon de- 
veloped owing to the paralysis of transportation, as 
a result of which not a ton was received by rail- 
road or river boats on several days, and occasionally 
for several days running. The chaotic state of af- 
fairs was demonstrated by expressions of fear 
among horse owners that their animals would starve 
because of the shortage of hay, oats and millfeed. 

As a result a rationing system was adopted in 
many cases. Under the circumstances buyers were 
forced to take whatever meager lots were available 
at practically any price demanded, haggling over 
grades or relative values being useless and therefore 
generally omitted. Of course, there was practically 
no No. 1 here and in many cases practically the 
same price was paid for No. 2 and No. 3 timothy 
as well as for light clover mixed. In some cases 
where the supply was available amounted to but 
one car, or even less, buyers, and especially so- 
called outsiders were forced to pay as muchas $70 
for No. 1, or $65 for No. 2, although the holder in 
some instances was willing to shade these prices 
5 or 10 cents for an old customer or friend. 

The widespread exasperation growing out of these 
deplorable conditions was increased by a realization 
of the fact that there was at least an ample supply 
to be had at interior points at huge discounts com- 
pared with current spot quotations. For a time at 
the outset it was possible to obtain quotations for 
forward deliveries at at least $10 per ton under 
the spot price, but fortunately for the sellers, little 
was accomplished before they had time to awaken 
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In..other erie ay were soon 


tc..their...danger. 
able to perceive that as long as strikes, embargoes, 


etc., obtained, coupled with the scarcity of cars, it 
was extremely doubtful if hay could be brought here 
in time to fill contracts, unless:they were remote 
periods. Advices from the interior assert that 


farmers and country shippers are willing to accept . 
‘much lower figures, but unfortunately they are help- 


ess because they cannot get cars, nor can they get 
them transported as long as the embargoes prevail. 
In view of the facts. described, it is by no means 
surprising that practically everyone anticipates a 
material decline in prices as soon as the strikes end 
and embargoes are lifted. Consequently practically 
every buyer is holding off as much as possible. it 
was said that in some cases the scarcity of hay re- 
sulted in the substitution of much millfeed, but this 
was not generally considered authentic or of much 


importance hecause the supply of ‘millfeed was also_ 


inadequate. * 

Subsequently, or after the resumption of river 
navigation,. there was some relief, largely - through 
the medium of moderate receipts via river boats. 
In most instances this hay was of common, or in- 
ferior quality, but nevertheless, it was highly -wel- 
come in view ofthe bare market. © In..Brooklyn 


there was such a scarcity that many dealers found: 


it absolutely necessary to send -trucks over to Man- 
hattan .to obtain the river hay. In addition, -a few 
barges. were sent: to Brooklyn. Of course, this haul- 
ing by truck added to the cost. About the same 
time a few. more cars arrived by rail, and conse- 
quently there was-a general tendency to return to 
more. normal conditions, prices having eased off 
slightly. 

Of course prices are still extraordinarily, high, “but 
nevertheless, the buying element is inclined to be 
more hopeful, believing that the time is near at 
hand when. there will be a more decisive return to 
the normal, lower prices being generally anticipated 
when the weather becomes warmer. A’ moderate 
quantity of alfalfa, first to second. cutting, sold at 
$50 to $60 per ton. 

Conditions in the straw trade have been decidedly 
similar to those in hay. This was, of course, en- 
tirely natural as stocks of straw were practically 
exhausted because of the strikes, embargoes, etc. 
Consequently some lots of No. 1 long rye sold as 
high as $38 per ton. Recently the supply became 
slightly larger, partly owing to receipts by river 
boats, and hence there was a decline, No. 1 selling 
down to $26 and $27. 


A feed establishment has been opened ae Prinee- 
ton, Ky., by J. H.: Watson Company. 


A feed and flour business has been opened at 
Trinity, Texas, by G. C. Waller & Co. 

The feed business of Chas. 
Ind., has been purchased by W. F. Pirtle.> 


The Bergman Mill Feed Company succeeds the 
Bergman Bros., feed jobbers, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Machinery for manufacturing poultry feed is to 
be installed at Greenfield, Mo., for Worthey & Wat- 
kins. 


An alfalfa mill is to be erected at Wilder, Idaho. 
for the Idaho Alfalfa Milling Company. it is re- 
ported. 


The capital stock of a Herrick Feed :Company ~ 


of Harvard, IIl., 
$50,000. 


A feed mill located at iceaon (Rankanie p. 0.), 
Wis., has been purchased by Mr. Westinhaver of 
Loganville. 

The Jas, Davidson Feed: Company of Fort William, 


Ont., is contemplating the erection of a mill costing 
about $20,000. 


Udi McDougall & Son of eonyeciee Ont., feed 
and flour merchants, have been sueceeded by. J. A. 
McLean & Son. 


A warehouse, costing $3,000, is to be erected at 
Joplin, Mo., for the Jaqueth- Featherstone Feed & 
Mercantile Company. 


Machinery has been purchased and will be in- 
stalled at Umatilla, Ore., by the C. S. McNaught 


ae for the manufacture of molasses alfalfa 
mea 


Melick & Stephenson, proprietors of the Crawford 
Mills, Crawford, Okla., have purchased .the feed 
store and fuel business of W. A. McMasters at 
Crawford. 

The Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverized Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has recently installed motor 
driven pulverizers with air conveying systems for 


has been increased from $10,000 to 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


were harvested under 
. ditions. 
our delivered prices. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


ideal weather con- 
We command a large supply. Get 


736 Live Stock Exchange Kansas. City, Mo. 


A ALFALFA A 
L Weare the Largest Distributors L 
F of ALFALFA in F 


GREATER NEW YORK 


A Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
AW. D. Power & Co.,17"15,N:¥ Hex Exchange 4 


Feed Company. 


Johnson at Sullivan; 
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M. W. Voorheis of Chicago, the.Wm. Pollock Mill. 
ing Company of Mexico, Mo., and the Southwestern 
Milling Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

A branch feed store is to be opened at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., tor Brown & Oglesby of Little Rock. C. H. 
Hardeastle will be manager. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Capital Fuel & Feed 
Company has been organized at Phoenix, Ariz. A 
warehouse is being built by the firm. 

B. J. Gross, W. M. Bowling and A. W. Gross have 
incorporated the Union Grocery & Feed Company of 
Hazard, Ky. Its capital stock is $6,000. 

‘The Co- operative Union of Jameson, Mo., has pur- 
chased the feed and coal business of J. 3 Jarrett. 
J.-W. Jenkins is manager of the Union. 

The capital stock of the F. & L. Feed, Flour & 
Seed Company operating at Shawnee, Okla.. has 
been increased from $100,000 to $250,000. 

A feed mill, one story, 40x37 feet, is to he 
erected at Alexandria, Va., for the Portner Corpora- 


tion of which Geo. Buckertt is president. 


“R: Jo.Johnston, L. De Boynton and F. HE. Lange 
have incorporated the St. Paul (Minn.) Molasses 
Its capital stock is $300,000 

-A building, in which will be installed dairy and 
poultry feed manufacturing equipment, is to be 
erected at Cincinnati, Ohio, for the Perin Bros. 


The Acme, Flour & Feed Company at Sumner, 


—Iil., has been purchased by H. F. Smalley and Leo 


F, Litell. Immediate possession has been given. 
Arch Fleming’s feed and-flour business at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va,, has been purchased by the Monon 
Valley Company which is capitalized at $100,000. 
“New quarters are now occupied by the H. BE. 
Overholt. Flour & Feed Company of Danville, Ill. 


The change was made necessary by the increased 


business of the firm. ~ 
‘E. S. Allmon; W. T. Elliott, J. McBane and B. C. 


“McLain have incorporated the Bergholz Feed & 


Supply Company of Bergholz, Ohio. The firm is 
capitalized at $25,000. 

The Davis Flour & Seed Company has been in- 
corporated at Charleston, W. Va. Its capital stock 
is $1,000,000. H. G. Davis, Wm. B. Mathews and 
O. F. Payne are interested. 

Roy Hayes is in charge of a new flour and feed 
store at Jennings, Okla., which will be operated as 
the Jennings Wholesale Flour & Feed Company. 
It is owned by the Stillwater Milling Company. 

A general feed jobbing and flour business is to 
be conducted in the territory around Mexico, Mo., 


‘by the recently organized Mexico Feed & Flour 


Company of Mexico. 
is $5,000. 

. One.and probably two feed mills and grain ele- 
vators are tobe erected at, Jackson, Miss., for the 
Royal Feed & Milling Company of which M. J. 
Browning is local manager. Plans are not definite 
as yet. 


A new feed mill has been installed at Spring- 
field, Ill. for H. A, Liedel who ‘will produce a com- 
plete line of dairy feeds. The Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Company of St. Louis fur- 
nished the plant. i 


O. S. Lloyd, J. W. Slemons and John A. Price are 
named as the incorporators of the O. Straughn 
Lloyd Company, Inc., of Salisbury, Md. The capital 
stock of the firm is $25, 000. The firm will deal in 
hay, feeds, produce and fruit. 


A new building is. to be-erected at Albany, Ga., 
by the Bain Peanut Company which it will use for 
crushing and pulverizing peanut hulls. Work on 
the plant will be started this summer and com- 
pleted in time for the fall- business. 

The Washburn (Wis.) Flour & Feed Company’s 
feed and flour business has been purchased by the 
Farmers & Fruit Growers Association. C. F. Bogen- 
rief is president; Andrew Berge, vice-president and 
Geo. F. Morgan, secretary of the firm. 


James Nelson, J. Peterson and C. Christianson 
are the incorporators of the Community Co- 
operative Flour & Feed Company of Wildrose. N. D. 
Its capital stock amounts to $10.000. It has pur- 
chased the Boyer Mill and will operate it. 


A controlling interest in the Farmers Alfalfa 
Milling Company has been purchased.by the West- 
ern Alfalfa Milling Company of which Nixon Elliott 
is president and general manager. The additional 
plant will give this firm a total annual capacity of 


The capital stock of the firm 


from 30,000 to 40,000 tons alfalfa meal; its storage 


capacity will be in excess of 10,000 tons. 
firm will operate from Denver, Colo. 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
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CALUMET STEEL CO., 208 South La Salle Street. Chicago, Il. “7 


Aug. 21 
1917 


Works of Calumet Steel Co. Established 1907. Capacity 40.000 Posts a Day. 


HESS DRIERS 


Insure Safety in Storage and in transit, of all kinds of 
grain or seed. They raise the grade by reducing the 
moisture content. Dispel foul and sour odors, musti- 
ness and mold. 


They are STANDARD—are used everywhere and 
embody all that is desirable in grain drying apparatus. 
Your inquiry is requested. 


Brown-Duvel Moisture 
Testers 


all sizes, for gas, gasoline, alcohol and electricity— 
glass or copper flasks. Conform strictly to govern- 
ment requirements. Also scales, dockage sieves, 
bucket testers and all other grain sampling and testing 
apparatus. Free booklet—illustrated. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester (official) for electricity 
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IOWA SEED DEALERS MEETING 
On June 1 and 2 the Iowa Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion will hold its regular annual meeting at Savory 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. The meeting promises to 
be of especial interest and a cordial invitation to 
attend is extended to all interested in the seed 
industry. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WESTERN SEED- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

On May 1, the Western Seedsmen’s Association 
held its annual meeting at Omaha, Neb., with about 
50 seedsmen present. There was a general dis- 
cusion cf seed laws; those present seemed in favor 
of the passage of a uniform seed law drawn along 
the line of the Maryland law. The following offi- 
cers were elected to serve during the ensuiny year: 


President, Fred Manglesdorf, Atchison, Kan.; vice-- 


president, Carl Chesmore, St. Joseph, Mo.; treasurer, 
Henry Windheim, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, Howard 
Webster, Independence, lowa. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 

The following new trademarks have been recently 
issued and were published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office: “Crop Sure 
Seeds” garden, field and flower seeds. John A. 
Salzer Seed Company, La Crosse, Wis., filed De- 
cember 30, 1919, Serial No. 126659. “Invicta” agri- 
cultural seeds,—namely, grain seeds and grass 


seeds, and nursery stock, namely trees, plants and 
Seeds 


ye 
ve 


BRAND 
NU 
BRAND 


true as 


Sir Galahad 


flowers. Randell-McLoughlin Company, Seattle, 
Wash., filed August 138, 1919, Serial No. 121639. 
“N U Brand” grass and field seeds. Continental 
Seed Company, Chicago, Ill.,. filed December 10, 
1919, Serial No. 125773: “Stokes Seeds true as Sir 
Galahad” flower, field and vegetable seeds of all 
descriptions. Stokes Seed Farms Company, Moores- 
town, N. J., filed October 8, 1919, Serial No. 123560. 
See accompanying cut. 


ALFALFA SEED GROWING IN UTAH 

Figures given in a recent bulletin issued by the 
Utah Agricultural Station at Logan show that Utah 
not only leads in total alfalfa seed production but 
the yields per acre are greater than in any 
other state. The quality of the seed is so superior 
as to make it desired wherever alfaifa seeding is 
done. The bulletin goes on to say that the factors 
which contribute to making Utah a great alfalfa 
feed growing state are the climate, the seasonal 
march of temperature and to the precipitation con- 
citions. The seed is grown in practically every 
county in the state. 


ITALIAN ALFALFA AND RED CLOVER 

; SEED 

During the five months ending November 30, 
1919, of the total quantity of alfalfa seed imported, 
97.6 per cent or 5,031,400 pounds, and of red clover 
seed, 88 per cent or 3,644,500 pounds, came directly 
or indirectly from Italy, say F. H. Hillman and 
Helen H. Henry of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
in a paper read before meeting of Official Seed 
Analysts of North America, at St. Louis last Decem- 
ber. Because of the high proportion of Italian 
alfalfa and red clover seed now being placed on the 
market in the United States it seems desirable 
that means be found for identifying this seed. 

From a study made in the Seed Laboratory 
of the United States Department of Agriculture it 
was found that alfalfa and red clover seed of Italian 
origin may be identified by the presence of char- 
acteristic Italian incidental seeds and the absence of 
characteristic seeds of any other region of. produc- 
tion. The samples used in these studies ranged from 
200 to 1,000 grams each, the usual trade mail sam- 
ples being too small to insure the presence of the 
characteristic seeds. Alfalfa seed was found to be 
less likely than red clover seed to contain these 
seeds. 

The following six kinds of incidental seeds were 
found in both alfalfa and red clover seed from Italy 


that were not found in alfalfa or red clover seed 
from any other source: Hedysarum coronarium; a 
species of Galega, probably Galega officinalis; Tri- 


folium supinum, an annual clover; Cephalaria 
transylvanica of the Dipsicaceae; a species of 
Phalaris; and an undetermined species of Valeria- 
nella, very similar to seed of Valerianella dentata 
but smaller, somewhat pubescent, and finely tuber- 
cled. 


AN OPINION ON NATIONAL SEED 
CONTROL 

Secretary Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, in recommending to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation that the organ- 
ization actively support measures for national seed 
control, made this concise statement: “If Congress 
will pass a little law, which can be written on the 
back of a postal card, requiring that all interstate 
shipments of farm seeds shall be made in accord- 
ance and in keeping with the state laws at the point 
of destination, it will be worth much more than a 
million dollars per year to the farmers of Missouri, 
and as much to each agricultural state. This is 
the immediate solution of the question of control- 
ling by Federal enactment the long-discussed matter 
of farm seeds in interstate commerce.” 


NEW YORK SEED PRICES GENERALLY 
LOWER 


BY C..K, TRAFTON 


Two extremely important factors have combined 
to prevent general animation in the local market for 
field seeds, as well as to cause a general decline in 
prices. The first obstacle, and one frum which no 
one could escape, was the remarkably backward 
weather. It is the invariable rule that a short 
season curtails consumption of seed, as planting not 
done on time is frequently neglected altogether, and 
in many places preparation of the ground for plant- 
ing has not even been started. The other draw- 
back, which was a severe blow to many, was the 
virtual paralysis of railroad transportation as a re- 
sult of the labor troubles. According to some, this 
has cut the demand from 10 to 15 per cent. That 
the curtailment was not more severe may be traced 
to the fact that some dealers were able to do a 
fairly healthy business by using motor trucks for 
carrying seed all over this state, in parts of New 
England, through New Jersey, and into Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 

As indicated above, the general tendency, with a 
few exceptions, has been downward, and especially 
on red clover and alsike. The former dropped fully 
eight cents during the month, but according to 
conservative traders, this never would have occurred 
had it not been for the bad weather and strikes. 
They argue that there is not much surplus of 
clover, believing that there is actually less in the 
world now than ever before. It is estimated that 
France has only 3,000 to 4,000 bags left against 
40,000 a year ago, and exportation is prohibited. 
Importers here have heard -nothing from French 
houses in a month. Moreover, Italy is all cleaned 
out of red clover. An interesting development grow- 
ing out of the rail tie-up was the dislocation of the 
parity between New York and Toledo. The latter 
market had seed to sell and as shipment was found 
to ‘be virtually impossible holders cut prices mate- 
rially in order to unload. In this market, on the 
other hand, there was little surplus, which was 
moved out with fair freedom, largely by motor- 
trucks, to New England and Central Atlantic 
markets. As Toledo prices had gone to an attractive 
discount in the meantime, buyers were inclined to 
complain about the New York prices but as this 
was the only source of supply they had no other 
alternative but to buy here. As was to be expected, 
arrivals from Europe were much smaller, roughly 
3,320 bags, against 16,150 the month previous. 

Timothy has been quiet and slightly easier, al- 
though in some quarters there has been a disposi- 
tion to play for an advance, partly because of the 
fair “boost” which was said to have started in the 
West. However, there has been no general demand 
owing to the late season. Reports from different 
sections allude to the poor soil conditions, ds a re- 
sult of which preparatory farm work has not even 
been started in many cases. Hence little disposi- 
tion is shown to anticipate seed requirements at 
present price levels. No export business was re- 
ported and the only shipment consisted of 50 bags to 
Bergen. 

There has peen considerable irregularity and un- 
settlement in alfalfa and it is rather difficult to 
quote positively. In some quarters it is thought 
that it might be bought at fair concessions from 
last month’s prices, but many dealers display firm- 
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ness and report prices unchanged or fractionally 
higher. Those who talk more bearishly contend 
that there is plenty of alfalfa around. It is stated 
that roundly 5,000 bags of imported seed are being 
held here on consignment as many of the Italian 
shipments were shipped out of contract time and 
buyers cancelled because the seed arrived here too 
late. It is said that Italy still has seed to sell, but 
buyers here are not interested. Arrivals during the 
month were 6,170 bags, against 13,900 the month 
previous. The arrivals included 770 bags from 
Argentina early in May. 

In alsike a fair business has been accomplished 
with prices 5 and 6 cents lower. This was said to 
be wholly in sympathy with other kinds, as sup- 
plies are still extremely scarce. It is dovbtiul if 
any dealer has as much as a carload, and some not 
even a ton. | : 

Crimson clover declined from 1 to 1% cents early 
in the month, steadying later on a good demand 
from the South where the tornado in Alabama and 
Tennessee was said to have caused damage of about. 
50 per cent in the crop. Hence, dealers there are 
attempting to buy old crop seed to make up in part 
for the.loss, but practically all of the American seed 
is in dealers’ hands. Hence the only available sup- 
ply is the imported seed which arrived prior to 
April 1. After that the arrivals were almost negli- 
gible owing to the prohibition of exports by France- 
Arrivals for the month were only 258 bags, includ- 
ing 175 from Germany, against about 1,100 bags. 
the month previous. 

Orchard grass has been-extremely dull, the dis- 
appointing trade making some holders willing to ~ 
shade prices. Although there is some surplus of 
imported seed, they are not pressing it for sale 
as they doubt their ability to replenish as seed is. 
very scarce in foreign countries. Hitherto it had 
been thought that supplies might be secured in 
Australia, but owing to the failure of crops. there it 
is feared that they will not be able to ship to any 
great extent. Still, they are offering at 20 cents 
ec. i. f. New York for prompt shipment. Arrivals 
were 512 bags. ; 

Miliets have been selling fairly well owing to the 
late, wet spring and their relative cheapness com- 
pared with other varieties. Although fractional 
concessions are noted in some quarters, holders are 
generally firm as they expect a continued good 
demand. 

The good demand for lawn seed nwted in retail 
stores is reflected in the local market for white 
clover, which is scarce and quoted about the seme 
as last month; namely $55 and $60. The same is. 
true of Kentucky blue grass, which is quoted ir- 
regularly from $25 to $28, and Canadian blue grass. 
which is 19 cents. 

Canary seed has had a 
esting month. At the outset certain importers, 
becoming uneasy because of the general de- 
pression elsewhere and the prospective large ar- 
rivals from South America during April and May, 
sold out somewhat hurriedly, breaking the market 
from 8 cents to 7 cents. Subsequently a firmer tone 
prevailed when it became known that Argentine 
shippers had been asking for extensions on con- 
tracts, being unable to ship because of strikes. As 
most of the spot stock had been sold during the 
early rush, supplies were found to be small. Never- 
theless, well-informed traders believe that the firm- 
ness is only temporary. They assert that several 
hundred tons will be shipped soon on old contracts 
and will arrive late in June. About 5,570 bags ar- 
rived from Argentina early this month. 

Rape seed is scarce and higher, being quoted on 
spot at around 10% cents. There is a small local 
demand and there is nothing on the way from the 
Orient cwing to unsettled conditions in Japan. The 
only arrival was 196 bags from Argentina. 

Sunflower seed is firm at about 11 cents on spot. 
Supplies are still extremely meager and it is not 
expected that the domestic crop will amount to 
much because of the high prices ruling for graim 
crops. South American shippers have asked for 
time extensions and arrivals will be a month or two 
late. They are quoting at 9 cents c. i. f. New York, 
against 7 cents previously. 

Field peas show no change of importance, being 
generally held firmly at 6 cents. Because of the 
lack of domestic carry-over and the crop loss in 
Michigan, Canadian peas have been selling freely, 
and an advance to fully 614 cents is predicted in the 
near future. : 

A prominent local dealer believes that prices for 
seeds are likely to rule high again during the com- 
ing season, partly because of the high prices ruling 
for foodstuffs and hay. Moreover, there is a tre- 
mendous shortage of labor on the farms and it 
takes much labor to save crops for seed. 

Imports of rye grass during the month were only 
84 bags, against about 1,100 the month previous. 
Exports of grass seed were: 200 bags to Copenhagen, 
150 to Rotterdam, 148 to Belfast, and 130 to Antwerp. 

A feature of the imports was the arrival of about 
1,325 bags of vetches from Germany. 

__At the office of the I. L. Radwaner Seed Company, 
it was said that the only item of happy news during 
the month was the arrival of a new seedsman, 
weighing seven pounds, in the last week of April. 
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doing very nicely. 

Selmar Loft of the Scandinavian Seed Company, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, who has spent two months 
visiting the trade from New York to Los Angeles. 
has now returned to this city where he will spend 
another month before sailing for Denmark. 

The Farmers Seed & Nursery Company of Fari- 
bault, Minn., has increased its storage capacity con- 
siderably, 


On April 1, C. A. McLendon became associated 
with the Humphrey-Coker Seed Company at Green- 
wood, Miss., as manager. He resigned his position 
as agronomist with the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Southern Fertilizer Association to as- 
sume this position. The Humphrey-Coker concern 


KELLOGG 


FIELD AND GRASS 


We specialize in: Red 
Clover, Alsike, White 
Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, 

Fancy Red Top and Blue 


Grass. Send for sam- 


ples and prices. 


KELLOGG SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE - 


- WISCONSIN 


REGISTERED BRANDS 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED CO. 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
BUYERS, RECLEANERS, SELLERS 


ASK OUR BIDS BEFORE SELLING 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, MILLETS 


GRASSES, FORAGE SEEDS, SEED GRAINS, 
PEAS, BEANS AND SCREENINGS. 


P.O. ADDRESS: LOCK DRAWER 1546 
OFFICES: 3444 RAILROAD AVE, SO, 

SEED ELEVATOR & WAREHOUSES; 34TH TO 35TH STS, & R. R, AVE, $0 

GRAIN ELEVATORS & WAREHOUSES; 35TH TO.37TH STS. & R.R, AVE. SO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


has just recently incorporated under the laws of 
South Carolina, capitalized at $100,000, and handles 
pure bred seed. Seed breeding and distributing 
centers will be maintained both at Hartsville, S. C., 
and Greenwood, Miss. 

The dock of the Portland Seed Company at Port- 
land, Ore., has been condemned by the Public Dock 
Commission of Portland. 

A three-year lease has been taken on a three- 
story brick building at Springfield, Mo., by the 
Springfield Seed Company. 

M. F. Hale, A. A. Hale and O. R. Hays have in- 
corporated the Hale Seed & Stock Farms of Bison, 
S. D. Its capital stock is $100,000. 

Chas. E. Pendarvis has been made manager of the 
E. G. Lewis Seed Company of Media, Ili. He was 
formerly agronomist for the firm. 

A large warehouse has been Jeased at Cordele, 
Ga., by the Edwards-Haile Company. Thuis will be 
used in storing high grade pedigreed seeds. 

The offices of the Continental Seed Company of 
Chicago, Ill., are now located at 327 S. La Salle 
Street. They formerly were at.230 S. La Salle. 


J. K. Rugowski, William and Erwin Gaterman 
have incorporated the J. K. Rugowski Seed Com- 
pany, Manitowac, Wis. 
$100,000. 


Capital stock amounts to 


rain and 
‘erg Seeds 


FOR SALE 
Choice early speckled velvet beans and peas of 
all kind pure seed. Write for prices. H. M. 
FRANKLIN, Tennille, Ga. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 


ATCHISON KANSAS 


SEND SAMPLES OF 


Timothy, Red Clover, Alsyke, Red Top, 
Hairy Vetch, Bluegrass, Orchard Grass 
Seed, Rye and Winter Oats 


to 


The Belt Seed Company 


Importers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE 


We can offer D. E. Rape, Imported Orchard, 
Alfalfa, Crimson Clover and Red Clover. 


We Buy Carlots 


TIMOTHY 
RED TOP 
RED CLOVER 
SUNFLOWER 
MILLET 


Send us your samples 


WE IMPORT AND EXPORT 
I. L. RADWANER SEED CO. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Exporters. Importers. 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Headquarters for 
Imported Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY 


327 So.LA SALLE STREET 


LOCK DRAWER 730 
CHicaco. U.S.A. 


SEEDS 


7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
SAINT LOUIS 


A.W. SCHISLER SEED CO. 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS IN 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Office: 704-6-8-10 North 4th St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Track Warehouse: S. W. Cor. Collins and Biddle 


TIMOTHY SUDAN 


ALFALFA 
FEED MILLET SEED CO. 


RUDY PATRICK 


KANSAS 
CITY, MO, 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
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[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


OHIO ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Good town with good schools and churches. Finest 
farming community. No competition. Electric 
power. Good reasons for selling. OHIO, Box 4, 
care “American Hlevator and Grain Trade,’ Chi- 
eago, Lil. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Modern 30,000 capacity elevator, Hlgin, North 
Dakota. Very large territory: only two competitors. 
Good live town with high school, electric lights and 
waterworks. For particulars, write C. B. NUPEN, 
Bismarck, N. D. 


TWO OHIO ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
Two and one-half miles apart, in rich corn and 
grain belt. Large shipping, also retail flour, feed, 
fertilizer, coal, etc. Clearing $8,000 annually. Very 
low price, reasonable terms. For full particulars, 
address SUITE 604, ARCUE BUILDING, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALE—Complete modern feed grinding and 
batch mixing plant with established trade on both 
dry and ‘sweet feeds, in centrally located, growing 
Mississippi town. Own real estate and side track. 


Buildings sprinklered throughout. Reasons for 

selling, owner’s health and other business requires 

attention. J. M. BROWN, Box 726, Grenada, Miss. 
FOR SALE 

One 36-inch Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.’s Trip- 


per, Two pulleys. 


Self propelled. P. O. BOX 989, 
Buffalo, N. Y. } 


WILL SELL AT A BARGAIN 
25-horsepower Foos Horizontal Gas Engine. 
OREBAUGH MILLING 


One 
Been run less than a year. 


COMPANY, Norwalk, Ohio. 


BOILER AND ENGINE FOR SALE 
One 75-horsepower Brownell Boiler. One 55-horse- 
power Buckeye Engine. Splendid shape. ANNESS- 
ER MILL COMPANY, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 


WILL YOU BUILD CONCRETE BINS? 

We have for sale cheap 125 second-hand jacks 
for this purpose. CONCRETE BINS, Box 2, care 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, 
Ill. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 


burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, ete. 
best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 


Wanted: Second-hand bags; 


Ill. 


SCALES REPAIRED AND SOLD 


50 wagon scales, capacity from 4 to 15 ton. Any size 
Retort in following makes: Fairbanks, Howe, Buffalo, 

tandard and Columbia. Each scale that leaves our fac- 
tory is thoroughly overhauled and tested and guaranteed 
to be correct. We furnish competent men for outside 


ork, 
3 COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miseel laneous 


‘ore Notices 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohic. 


SALESMEN TO GRAIN ELEVATORS 

We have a proven product—a combination truck 
and wagon dump—that is giving entire satisfaction 
in scores of elevators. Every elevator is a prospect. 
Exclusive territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Texas. A real money making 
proposition for real salesmen. Write, stating ex- 
perience and territory preferred. X., Box 4, care 
“American Hlevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED 

College man, 40, good address; 16 years’ experi- 
ence in all phases terminal grain business in Middle 
West, also East. Have specialized in the physical 
operation of terminal elevators, also consignments 
and traffic departments. Now employed as manager 
terminal elevator. Would consider change with 
good future. Unquestionable references. B., Box 
5, care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,’ Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HELP WANT ED 


WANTED 
Experienced elevator man capable of operating 
transfer elevator with 500-bushel grain drier. 
Capacity of 10 cars daily. THE STRITMATTHER 
GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


MANAGER WANTED 
For our track buying and cash grain merchandis- 
ing department. Must be experienced and well 
recommended. Good salary and in addition a per 
cent of profit. MANAGER, Box 5, care “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED, EXPERIENCED WHEAT BUYER 

Who is fully conversant with the properties of 
soft wheat and understands blending the various 
grades to produce good milling results. State age, 
years of experience and salary expected, also when 
you can accept position. ST. M. M. COMPANY, 
Box 5, care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED BY MILL IN SOUTHEASTERN 
IDAHO 

An experienced elevator man, one accustomed to 
liandling wheat, grading, and taking care of the 
elevator in a general way. He must be experienced 
in handling elevator machinery, be capable of mak- 
ing out wheat receipts and able to meet the public. 
Good wages and permanent position to the right 
party. SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO, Box 3, care 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 
The United States Grain Corporation issued on 
May 10, its fifty-second weekly bulletin covering 
the wheat and wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending April 30, in com- 
parison with the figures for the same period a year 


ago. The figures given out were-as follows: 
1920 1919 
Wiheat receipts from farms, 
DUSIVSISY ET asst ranstece shererte ohana 5,633,000 1,986,000 
Wheat receipts from farms, 
bushels, previous week....... 4,813,000 2,185,000 
Wheat receipts from farm 


bushels, June 27 to April 30. 742,705,000 711,448,000 


Flour produced during week. 

DAPLOIS Ze oa ccretatebe re saga ate! ane ea yd 1,893,000 2,766,000 
Flour produced previous week 

DATONG IG Wdejers sectors ays Gilemenie ald 1,632,000 2,512,000 
Flour produced June 27 to 

AD PTE SOM hate teraterevetepe ales eheuapatee 114,175,000 104,542,000 
Total stocks, wheat, all eleva. 

tors and mills, bushels....... 134, 851,000 106,782,000 


Total stocks, wheat, all oe 
tors and mills, previous week 


DUSHSIS ylenahcahecaceis clever ite seater sens "141,842,000 120,891, 000 
Change for week, bushels, de- 
CLEARO) Wasvsistsrsca diccels/ oleracea hes 6,991,000 14,159,000 


Exports of wheat and flour, July 1, 1919, to April 
30, 1920, amount to 98,333,000 bushels of wheat and 
15,381,000 barrels of flour, making a total equal to 
169,572,000 bushels of wheat, compared with 148,- 
170,000 bushels of wheat and 22,733,000 barrels of 
flour last .year to April 30, which makes a total of 
250,469,000 bushels of wheat, last year’s total flour 
exports including American Relief Administration 
and American Expeditionary Force shipments. 


es x 


For Accurate Moisture Tests use 
our Grain Dealers Air Tight Cans 
for forwarding your grain sam- 


ples. Write for prices. 


ST. LOUIS PAPER CAN AND TUBE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS atires | 
STACKS brompt estimates. 
HOPPERS 

SKYLIGHTS 

VENTILATORS 


SIDING SHEETS 
ELEVATOR LEGS ; 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL 


Save Splicing Costs 
and Delays 


by using the Hunt Tension Adjusting 
Coupling on your rope drive 


You can control all rope stretch in the Eng- 
lish system drive by simply twisting this 
coupling with rope in position on pulleys. 
Ask for Catalog L-15-1 describing the coupling 
and ‘‘Stevedore” Transmission Rope. 


C. W. HUNT CO., INC. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A 


For Sale at your Dealer. 


Regular Length, 7 inches 


Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 
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ESTABLISHED 1903 INCORPORATED 1910 


THE Epwarp A. Pratt AupiT Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
BUSINESS SYSTEMATIZERS 


Especially Equipped to Audit and 
Install Systems for Grain Dealers 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
729-730 Jefferson Building 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1403 City Hall Square Building 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 


Experiment 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RID-OF-RATS 
Warm Weather Is the Breeding Time 
for Rats and Mice 


RID-OF-RATS prevents raising of new supply. If you have used it, use more! 
If not, start now! Non-Poisonous and sold under Money-Back Guarantee. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, write to us. 


Price, small box—15 cents. $1.00 per lb., in bulk. 


BERG & BEARD MFG. CO., Inc. 
100 Emerson Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


NEEDED BY EVERY GRAIN ELEVATOR OPERATOR. Contains 171 ingenious and 
well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in Ele- 


vators and Mille. PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Aintn-F la 


LIGHTNING RODS 
Prevent Lightning Losses 


A lightning stroke may put you out of business for a year. 
Last season millions of dollars’ worth of property were de- 
stroyed that could easily have been saved with Shinn-Flat Con- 
ductors. Besides, they lower the insurance rates. 

Shinn-Flat is the only lightning rod made of pure copper 
wire woven in the form of a flat cable—and is much more 
efficient. It has 36 per cent greater capacity for conducting 
sags a than the same amount of material made into a round 
cable. 

We have representatives and dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada, one of whom will quickly install Shinn-Flat 
for you. Tell us the size of your elevator or other building. 


W. C. Shinn Manufacturing Co. 


1240 Lytton Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


284 Lake St. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Mill opens like this in six munutes, 


Bowsher’s ‘“Combination”’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. : 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


FOR PEARLING 
BARLEY 
PEPPER 
WHEAT 


Use Triumph Pearlers if you 
want to produce pearled barley, 
or wheat, or pepper. They will 
turn out a product that cannot 
be beaten. 


Full information gladly fur- 
nished to those interested. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars, 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST PROTECTOR 
“2 is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble 


some, affording perfect 
protection with perfect 
ventilation. Thoroughly 
tested for many years 
in every kind of dust 
eg protertor 


y $1.50, 
ost paid. Circulars 


ree 


GIBBS RESPIRATOR CoO. “B” 
River Forest, IIL 


A Long 
Wearing Paint 


Protective paint should 
he judged by the cost 
(Heteaboern 09 per year of service and 

: not by the initial cost. 


es oe 
IXON’S 


Silica-Graphite 
is made in first quality only It has a 
record for over fifty years of being the 


longest service paint. It has successfully 
overcome such deteriorating agents as gases, 


acids, alkalies and severe weather condi- 
tions because the pigment, flake silica-gra- 
phite, is practically inert and does not com- 
bine chemically with the yehicle, which is 
the best boiled linseed oil. 


Write for long service records and Booklet 
No. 17 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


COMPANY 
DEr¥ ESTABLISHED 1827 Dea 


Dependable Power 
From Cheapest Fuel 


Here is an engine that will operate for 
long periods, using, as fuel any of the 
cheaper grades of distillate, fuel or crude 
oils, assuring the most dependable power 
and show an immensé saving in the power 
costs of Flour and Grist Mills, Grain Ele- 
vators, Cotton Gins, Oil Mills, Municipal 
Water and Electric Light Plants, where 
15, 20, 25 or 30 H. P. is required. 

It maintains lowest fuel consumption. As 
near completely automatically lubricated as 
possible. No water injected into combus- 
tion chamber, thereby maintaining low 
temperature and better lubrication of cyl- 
inder and piston. Perfect crank compres- 
sion at all times. Quick starting. Sensi- 
tive governor, close, accurate speed regu- 
lation. Extra large bearing surfaces tend 
for long service and low maintenance cost. 
Simplicity of parts. Can be operated for 
long non-stop runs with minimum attention 


from operator. 
ENGINE BOOKLET 


F R E Write for it TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


Lake Street, Freeport, Ill 


Aiso Mfrs. Stover Samson Windmills, 
Pump Jacks. Est. 1862. Free Catalog. 


STOVER 


FUOEL-O/L ENGINE 
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CONSIGN YOUR 


GRAIN TO. WARREN COMMISSION Co. 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire or telephone for bids. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


| W. W. Dewey & Sons||P. B. & C. C. MILES | | musuier Gray Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION | | t's Pails hy Reccloeg wd Sbiewers 
PEORIA, ILL. GRAIN 


Handling Grain on Commission We Solicit Wouri@onsenmenta of Grain 


PEORIA % ¥ ILL. Our Sp ecialty : Reon 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 
TRY US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 


Room 24, 
Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. 


BUCKLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
PEORIA, ILL. 


First National Bank, Peoria, Il. 
Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


E. B. Conover Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS 
. Peoria, Ill. 


i References | 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS John B. Meigs, Pres. G:C; Holstein, V. Pres. & Mer. E. P. BACON CO 
of GRAIN and SEEDS eee mies 2 
SHIP THAT NEXTAG Ria Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. GrainCommissionMerchants 
29 Chamber of Commerce Sellers of Cash Grai d 
TOE OR ANKE Geet MILWAUKEE SOF 1eta Bebe waltateetiiers ot 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS Branch Pic cniice Sine APOLIS EE eee ee 


° FEEDS AND FEEDING STUFFS 

Fl In A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful Stocienen; gathered from the widest 


sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
orm an forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 
tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, 

: bound in art vellum. Price $3.00. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin | | Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 422°? sts* 


» ILLINOIS 


: REC EIVERS 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Speolalists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merohants. 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 


OATS AND BARLEY 


Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ee GRAIN TRAD . 
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EXCHANGE 4 


EstapLisuen 1372 CG. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, eirrscurch pa. 
HERB BROS. & MARTIN HARPER GRAIN CO. a pecial W.F. HECK & CO. 


Grain, Hay and Feed Wabash Building ervice Car lot buyers and 
shippers o 
BUYERS-- SHIPPERS oe 2 hi f 
Modern elevator facilities atisfies CRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 
ildi i at our command. H Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. y hippers RIES Aosta 
: ESTABLISHED 1872 MILLING KINKS 
R ‘ S é M c C A G U E, Wt d a ree ies ee ine erat Bierates: prcrators ei GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 
Wholesale 169 dliuetraved Novices geemnied sed Classified ee ready 4 Receivers and Ship P ay be 
Receivers and Shippers reference. RICE $1.00 POSTPAID Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING Experience— Years of it 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. COMPANY TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TOLEDO 


Southworth 


When “SEEDY” 


BWA King & Co. Ba a, A HIM Eeo for 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS EEL Sree Service 


Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


We have no grain of our own 
to sell so can give your ship- 
ments our undivided attention. 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS 
—RYE—SEED © 


Why not Consign—All the 
Time? 


HD RADDATZ X& © 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


Are You Receiving our Bids & Quotations 
Ask to be placed on our list 


TOLEDO 33 OHIO 
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ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES faagcun fay hie and buyers of ean 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any Let us handle your 


given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. WHEAT 
Endorsed by prominent grain dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. shipments this season. Our service satisfies. 
° RICE CRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago ariesen ree sdvtise vias Tyce eaerte 
: 5. L. Rice, Pres. Geo. D. Woodman, Mgr. 


WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 


FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
+ world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS BARLEY 
SCREENINGS RYE 


Grain Trade.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations - ; DULUTH 


— 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ee GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-ighth Year 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


ADDISON GRAIN CO. 
Grain Commission Merchants 
Consignment Specialists 


‘Quality Grain for Particular People’’ 
Get Our PRICES Before You Buy or Sell 


Kansas City . : - «St. Louis 


MOORE-SEAVER 
GRAIN CO. 
RECEINERSax° SHIPPERS 
520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
LA tls CITY, EN 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Gommission Merchants 

: Consignments Solicited 

| Grain Bought and ‘Sold for Future Delivery 
} 311-314 Board of Trade 


CONSIGNMENTS i 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments 


Watkins Grain Co. 


Kansas City - - - Mo. 


Shippers (a Speciality) 
miune corn, bartey. MILL FEED and FLOUR maize suck on sackeo 


657-660 GIBRALTAR BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS — Kansas City Board of. Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


cone GRAIN COMPANY 
| 


GRAIN” 


: _ RECEIVERS 


/'GODFREY GRAIN COMPANY 


[Formerly Godfrey-Blanchard Company] 


GRAIN 


SUPERIOR SATISFACTORY SERVICE MINNEAPOLIS | 


ST 


Cereal Grading Go. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT& RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. ' Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Cereals in re 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University 


THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis ~ 


J. os ee President 


. MeCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE 


‘Minn. 


BR. A. RAL DINSMORE, Vico President _| Vice President 


OMAHA 


— MILLING KINKS 


The latest volume in the series of compila- 
tions made for millers, millwrights and grain 
elevator men, uniform in size and _ style 
with the “Book of Wrinkles” which has 
had an enormous demand among millers and 
millwrights. Shows 169 illustrated devices. 
{Chapters are included on: Bins, Hoppers 
and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators 
and Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and 
Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blend- 
ing and Tempering; Filling and Packing; 
Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; 
Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating and Fumi- 
gating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscel- 
laneous. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Nh. 


THE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 

takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 
each grain from its botanical relations to the products manufac- 
tured from it. 


An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely Thee tce and bound 
in cloth. 421 pages. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


431 South Dearborn Street 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MERCHANTS’ | 


EXCHANGE 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


ST. LOUIS 


Marshall Hall 


Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 
When You Need a 


Responsible Commission 


House, Think of 


ALEX. C. HARSH ORE OHN H. HERR 
PRESIDENT vIcE. PRESIDENT SECRE ARY AND TREASURER 


LMORE = QCHULTZ OMPANY 
IVEN 


XPERT ERVICE USTOMERS 


513-516 eee seawater 322 S. WASHINGTON STREET 
LOUIS, PEORIA, ILL 
iiss 445 Sas TELEGRAPH BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 
MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 
LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 


Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


Service - Security 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Maas: BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
8. Ket chum. Illustrated, 556 Eee. 


| Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. ; 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 

Price 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


FUMIGATION METHODS, by Willis G. John- 
son. Illustrated, 312 pages. Pages $1.50 

ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES, a standard every- 
where in the grain trade. Price $1.50 

THE BOOK OF CORN, prepared by specialists 
under the direction of Herbert Myrick. TIl- 
lustrated. Price $1.50 

THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, an exhaustive 
treatise by Prof. Thomas F. Hunt. Ilus- 
trated, 421 pages, Price.......2...+-.. 50 

ROBINSON'S SEU MOR AT HTC CIPHER, _ re- 
vised and enlarged. $1.75 

FEEDS hinged FEED ere, By Prof. W. 
ae Illustrated, 613 pag 


$3. 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Supplement. Price $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt o price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


305-306 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


C. L. Niemeier, President and Treasurer 
H. H. Beckman, list Vice-President. 
L. F. Schultz, 2nd Vice-President. 
O. H. A. Kilz, Secretary. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Receivers and Shippers 


Specialties: Soft Winter Wheat and White 
Milling Corn. 


Powell & O’Rourke 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers 
—Exporters 


Operating 
Brooklyn St. Elevator 


ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 
“We Ship What We Sell” 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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Cee sissy Paiceal riven oo ul | LCI & GARIDEI 


Chicago Board of Trade Harrison 5049 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


St. Louis Merchants 'Exchange Wabash 8055 CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 
943-44 Webster Building 


S y M | N CE R | Tel. Wabash 6584 CHIGKGG 
oe J.C. SHAFFER & CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Mr. Oscar C. White, in charge of Cash Grain Dept., will be pleased to furnish bids == 
on grain to arrive at all times. ; CHICAGO 


Your Consignments and Orders in Futures Solicited 


WEGENER BROS. 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, 
‘THERE THE FIRM OF GRAIN COMMISSION 
CONSIGNMENTS-—SALES TO ARRIVE 


BRIDGE & LEONARD ___ || aay 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Members PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & Co. 
Board of Trade, National Grain Dealers Association, 61 to 65 Board of Trade Incorporated 
National Hay Association - CHICAGO Commission Merchants 
515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, II]. 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty 


AY \\ \ 1 
&a “ih SA Bartlett Frazier Co. 
‘ iif, ' | ay GRAIN 

IN aN. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Western Union Building Chicago 


| auger MILLER & COMPANY eee 
192 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ii ae L. F. GATES 

Ny y Mag 224 ep My | Lamson Bros. & Co. 
vac, | som Grain 


1874 Commission 1919 


Merchants. 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


Forty-five Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


“‘“American Grain Trade’? || ¢ Board of Trade Chicago 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House” 
CHICAGO OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


May 15, 1920 GRAIN TRADE 033 


' Established 1852 Telephone Wabash 794 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW 


234 South La Salle Street CHICAGO 
RUMSEY & COMPANY | | Gerstenberg & Company Branch Offices: 
FOUNDE i i ‘ ille, Ill. 
rie COMMISSION MERCHANTS Tenn porte, Ind. Sheldon,’ i, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Seeds and Mill Feed ee Memos Iowa ye 
BOARD OF TRADE Barley a Specialty ; : Louisville, Ky. : 
CHICAGO 305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. Merchants, Grain and Provisions 
J H DOLE & (ee) Business Solicited in Any Department 
| Py Py a ° ° ° Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
(Established 1852) 
{ 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


: ee CONSIGNMENTS ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
| Webster Building CHICAGO and orders in futures CHICAGO, ILL. 
327 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS 
ARMOUR’S OATS 
H. M. PAYNTER ARMOUR'S PANCAKE FLOUR 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 


Consignments and Futures 
Buying or Selling Orders 
Cash Grain Solicited 


Grain Commission x 
W B Correspondence Solicited E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
e uy Postal TelegrapheBasdkding CHICAGO COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Cereal Millers Grain Merchants 
Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange Ro S Gg il b aul tl B roth e [S$ 
- CHICAGO 925-926 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago Solicits. Your Consignments 


of Grain and Seeds 
77 Board of Trade © CHICAGO, ILL. 


PorE & ECKHARDT Co. a ae 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS E. F. LELAND & COMPANY 


GRAIN AND SEEDS Successors to 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 181 Quincy Street, Chicago, Il. 
EB CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company MEMBERS 


ets New Yor Couce Hactatse 
Commission Merchants New York Produce Exchobe 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY J Soe 
. ne Getese oe 
CHICAGO Milwept ee. el nen yg eS 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat-Rye-Corn -Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


ih 
i 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best|possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Consignments Only || 87257 Fon 
and Crain Commission 


McConnell Grain Corporation || «sss ars « 


Our elevator at ees O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 
BUFFALO Because of our ability to handle grain 
rapidly, there was NEVER AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


Sea sips ee se UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 
Corn, Oats and Wheat based terse shicbadedeets fal And Mill Feed Supplement 


Regardless Of Its C ORs AERTS hal ony vane Ss aa Coppice Ola 
evaraless ts Ondition oledo, ie ew York Produce Exchange e enye 
Tee ei tce cite tenis Cora ecatage = rainan illing trades 
Send us your consignments " OF THE ; 
United States and Canada 


PRATT & CO. S. M. RATCLIFFE 


; Send for a Copy Now 
OPERATORS OF Grain and Hay and Hay | Price $3.00 
SUPERIO 
910 Chamber of gee eee Nave Superior iis for ieadling Convientent M IT C H ELL B R 0 $. P U B LISH | N G C 0 e 
: Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


CONSIGN age Gr ae 


Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to “American Grain Trade” 


THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Go. | has Excellent Display and 


Buffalo, N. Y. is Always Easv to Find. 


FHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN | 


RECEIVERS 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 


418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES IOWA 


W. H. BARTZ & CO., INC. 


Grain Merchants 


Des Moines St. Louis Topeka 


The Blair Elevator Corporation 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CORN and OATS Our Specialty 
Consignments Solicited 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 


ee ae ee tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 700,000 bushels. Oats for 
ATCHISON, KANS. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. Southern Trade a Specialty 
ee  Atctinon Bost or Trade MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Grain Dealers National Assn. 


John W. McCardle Bert K. Black Clyde A. McCardle 


McCardle-Black Company | | H. E. KINNEY GRAIN co.| | P: M- GALE GRAIN Co. 


619 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BROKERAGE 
GRAIN COMMISSION Consignments Have Personal Attention My Specialty 
M E R G H A N Shi S SAM Jk BRUCE Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade ere nr ey nok Font 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE Manager Consignment Department. INDIANAPOLIS a J “ INDIANA 
‘. Branch Offices: 
Main Office: Frankfort, Ind., Crawfordsville, 
Indianapolis, Ind. nd., and Paris, Ill. 


MIDWEST ELEVATOR CO. Robinson Telegraphic Cipher WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO. 


Revised Edition Grain Merchants 
Elevator Operators Clot Binding Wait) ge aeer scr take $1.75 Pe witty, citar Aus) ceculta “Soe 
st and Lege Bist, uaa Ore esi Bar a are giver: Send us your cee and oat alice 
Commission Merchants - MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. eet 
423 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Board of Trade Bldg. _—Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


DETROIT 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


| RECEIVERS 


H. C. Carson & Co. 


A new and improved editi 
fin dea} 


=e apt ro oats, arley, sceds, ete., at all GRAIN MERCHANTS Offer Unique Consignment Service on 
market prices per b ; also the weight redu ° 
bushels Trade Giscounts, stock tables capecty ces, Try our Service on Consignments of your Msp rent Sapa tea ATS 


~cut arithmetic. Solves any Sy in the twink- 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“Consignments to ‘Carson’ Pay Best” 


1548 Penobscott Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


31-2 Chamber of Commerce, 


THEAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


RICHARDSON BROS. || _S: H. YOUNG & Co. 
BROKERS GRAIN. FLOUR, ALFALFA AND 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 


THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 
une Goinmercia’ Exchange. Philadeinbia, Pa. Consignments Solicited Over 50 years in the business 
embers amber 0: ommerce adelphia, Pa, “ ” 
Iilinois Grain Dealers Ass'n 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


L. F. MILLER & SONS The fact that we want your Wheat, Corn, Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Receivers and Shippers of Oats and Mill Feed does not interest you, but the 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. fact that it will make you-money to ship to us Revised Edition 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. does. Hundreds of satisfied shippers will say that Cloth Binding © (icc Git) ep em, ee eaten 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED LEMONT makes them money. Leather Binding . , . BEN Paeee, 
Special attention siven te the/kundinng of E. K. LEMONT & SON MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
CORN and OATS 411 Bourse Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 431 S. Dearborn Street 0 Chicago, Ill. 


CONSIGN 


sion | E, E, DELP GRAIN CO. | sett us 


SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 
YOUR WHEAT 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. RYE 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service || ave vou 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. E. Steen & Bro. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS BB dis 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore, - Md. 


ae 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. | | Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. | | N°" Sm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
eta ohiw are ae Seaboard Corn Mills habia ss = Deckers & CO. 
ormerly of and Successors to 


GRAIN and HAY Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mgr. | | J. M. FRISCH & CO. 


316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 


We are always in the market for White and . 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. hoe Sa cives GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. Correspondence and Offers Solicited Consignments Solicited 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = ‘“*Gnckcen 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND. 


Bean GRAIN TRADE ‘ 


ats Il = OTHER MARKETS ~ 


= aoe’ | HUTCHINSON GRAIN CO. | | =" 
ee Receivers and Shippers Kansas Turkey | 


Secretary 


HUTCHINSON, KANS. GRAIN, HAY and FEED Hard Wheat 


LANCASTER, PA. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, OHIO’ 
ALWAYS INTERESTED CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 
ee eet ria Crawtordsville, Ind. GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED 
hee ae ret on your offerings, or advise us GRAIN ' A. BE N D E R 
We want to keep in touch with you regularly. 7 Mill Feed A Specialty 
es son Clover and Timothy Seeds Pies ee aa, 
Lancaster, Pa. Get in touch with us. PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATI, O. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA . Consign to or Ask for Bids 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co- 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
LST CL NESE 2G LID NIE ECT EE LAE DE OP RBI EE PLEO EE 


CAIRO, ILL. 


HAMNER 


Paul Kuhn & Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


Terre Haute Indiana 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA 


KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. | 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


Write, wire, phone 
Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
E. CROSBY & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 
FLOUR and FEED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR AT 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
Storage capacity, 500 cars sacked goods, 
125,000 bu. bulk grains. 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Denver Elevator 


Wholesale Grain and Grain Products 


Samuel Hastings Co. 


Cairo, Ill. 
Established 1885 


Colorado and Kansas Flours 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN' HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


eet 


Uncle Sam Oats 
Kiln Dried Corn 


—_ OO 
STIMU HUMUIIS SMS SITUS UL SLUMS LILES LULL LLSP LLL LULL LULL LL “ 


ma ES S| 


ESTs sms Men Mss IMs MMs MUN TS NTs INI <3 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ACI IN 
John H. Lloyd & Co. WALTER M. BROWNE 
: GRAINEHAY AND MILL FEED : . ; 
Grain Merchants Consignments Solicited. MEMPHIS, TENN. Write, Wire or Phone 
Mem ° ° r i 
Chicago Board of Trade Springfield, Cad rit toe goes Greg for Prices 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Assn. Illinois , Sra ee ‘bgectoey Pion ie 
OTT SMU SMM SH SSM sr stint 
LANSING, MICH. WE WANT YOUR GRAIN NEW YORK 


National Brokerage Co. 


Inc. EXCLUSIVE © yy A. BARRY 


LANSING, MICH. Brokerage and Consignments 
MEMPHIS TENN. — GRAIN — 


‘Buyers and Shippers a 
phis Grain Exchange Bu f Sal Gral Mi hak 

Memb’ G Dealers National Association yer o alvage Grain, Mill Oats and Seed 

HAY, GRAIN—ALL KINDS — ees Grain Dealer Association and others Screenings 


29 Broad NEW YORK 
DECATUR, ILL. dor ots 


ASK FOR OUR PRICES 


You will find your dealings with us profitable, 
as well as satisfactory. 


WICKENS GRAIN CO., 


Wire for Prices. Michigan wheat, rye and oats. 


SESS 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


VERS IN 


LL MARKETS 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Jos., & Son, grain & hay brokers.*+ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., 
Belt Seed Co., seeds. 

England & Ga. Chas., grain, hay receivers.*} 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters. Sf 
Hax & Co., ee A., grain and hay receivers. *+ 
Macneal & Co:; Walter F., grain, hay.*t 
Steen & Bro., ioe grain, hay. ¥*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Bloomington Mills, R. C. Baldwin, Megr., shippers. 
Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
& Co., E., grain, flour, feed.* 


corn buyers.* 


Crosby 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*t 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 

McConnell Grain Corporation, erain.*+ 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Townsend-W ard Co. .. receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.} 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Hastings Co., grain, hay.*f 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers afid shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain oe grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*} 

Continental Seed Co., seeds. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Go:; Henry. H., hay, straw, grain.*} 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros, & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. Cae grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Mincer, S., consignments, futures.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission, 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., sibs DA hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, s shippers.*f 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain ‘commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain. commission.* 
Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*} 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*+ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain Co.. receivers and shippers.*t+ 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*f — - 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Samuel, 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*} 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Bartz & Co., W. H., grain merchants.* 
Blair Elevator Corporation, grain merchants. 
Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 
Mid-West Consumer’s Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Carson & Co., H. C., wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans.* 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, -grain.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Hutchinson Grain Co., grain, hay and feed.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Evans Grain Co.. Wm. R., grain merchants.* 
Gale Grain Co., P. M., brokerage.* 
Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 

age. 

Kendrick & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers.} 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 
McCardle- Black Co., grain commission.* 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co. . grain and hay.*+ 
Midwest Elevator Co., receivers and shippers* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*+ 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Addison Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Larabee Flour Mills Corp., millers of “Larabee Best.” 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., seeds. 
Thresher Fuller Grain Co., commission.* 
Watkins Grain Co., consignments.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*+ 


LANSING, MICH. 


Wickens Grain Co., Inc., buyers and shippers.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed. 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*+ 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Browne, Walter M., grain, hay, mill feed.* 
Jones, Lee iD grain dealers,* 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t+ 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. 
Franke Grain. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. oi grain merchants.* 
Kellogg Seed Co., seeds. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Godfrey Grain Co., grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Hopper & Co., H. M., grain, millfeeds, hay brokers* 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Alabama Black Belt Co., grain hake and dealers 
Alabama products. * 
Smith Brokerage Co., grain, mixed feeds, flour, hay, 
mill feeds. 


+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © 


Barry, J. A., salvage grain* ,— 

Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* q 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* { 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce. 
Radwaner Seed Co., I. L., seeds: ; 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Buckley & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. : 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.* } 
Conover Grain Co., E. B, receivers, shippers. j 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* f 
Miles, P. B. & Gi C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Cot gtain commission.* 

Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Lemont & Son, E. K., wheat, corn, oats, feed. 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.*} 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*t 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay, mill feeds.*+ 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*t 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.t 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*t 
Southern Brokerage Co., hay, grain, feed.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.f 


_ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*+ 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 

Marsha!l Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 

Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*+ 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers. *} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*+ 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
exporters.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 

Schisler Seed Co., A. W., field and garden seeds. 

Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission,* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Custenborder’ & Co., E. T., buyers and shippers of 
grain in a lots.* : 


Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Kuhn & Co., Paul, receivers and shippers. 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. t 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co.,.C. VAL grain and seeds.*} _ 
Raddatz & Co. H. , grain, seeds.* 
Rice Grain Co., ee and shippers.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*f 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*7 «4 
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| i et : JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


EMPLOYES ELEVATOR 


with Automatic Safety Stop 


mae 
th 
& 


RIVEN, by motor, tight and 


Put Your Mill, Elevator or. Factory 
on One Floor 


HE Wolf Employes Elevator prac- 
tically puts the whole establish- 
ment on one floor. Neo need to waste 
human energy in traveling up and 
down long flights of stairs. Your men 
tire themselves out more by tramping 
up and down than they do by three 
times the time devoted to their bench 
or machine. 


@ Your miller will conserve his energy 


loose pulleys, and gears. {[The and look more closely after each ma- 


" Wolf Automatic Safety Stop 
» is unique indeed. Simple, compact, 
positive, flexible and has adjustable 


4 trigger tension, 


and always trips when weight passes 
danger zone. Impossible to go 


chine if he can travel on the elevator. 
Many trips to the sifter floor, the grain 
cleaning machinery and the purifiers 
are avoided now because your miller 
is compelled to tramp up and down 
stairs day after day and month after 


Absolutely reliable 


the top on a Wolf Employes month. This energy should be made 


Vv 
Elevator with Safety Stop attached. 
yy be attached to any employes’ 
el ae where the platform travels 
lers against uprights supporting 


oa 


tittle dail losses in time and lubricant; the Hise stops 


_ productive by having your miller give 
closer attention to all the details—get 
better quality, A HIGHER YIELD and 
take BETTER CARE of the entire 


equipment. 


Sectional with Silent 
Platform 


OLF Employes Elevators have 
endless belt with noiseless plat- 

form framed in steel. Made up in sec- 
tions with well braced steel and riveted 
iron. Steel mandrels at top are sup- 
ported by large ring oiling bearings 
mounted on strong I-Beam. The cast 
iron standards at the base contain the 


adjustable bearings for tightening the 
belt. 


@ Pivoted Roller Platform—Platforms 
on the Wolf Employes Elevator are 
securely fastened at convenient inter- 
vals and mounted on steel pivoted plat- 
form arms. Each platform runs on 
eight rollers—four within the channel 
iron frame and four without. Impos- 
sible to sag or stretch the belt. Al- 
ways ready to mount. No flopping or 
changing of platform as it changes di- 
rection in passing over end pulleys; a 
decided advantage over every other 
make of platform. 


COMPANY, aicsburd Pa. 


nses; the trouble caused by uneven inding and the main- 
bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed aruidet 


, asa 


a plain business proposition, which would pay you 


to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
substantiatsum of real money, or to protect ponies permanently 
Sis loss by investing in 


ony nay 


_ The Monarch 


" Bearing Attrition Mill 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the AS G, oy 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


SCH 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, Presiden LEWIS z GARY 


CHARLES L HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. JAMES A. eS Assistant 


: a i WE VARD MAASS, Vice-Presi 
Cy, RMAN J. FORD; Vice-President 


=| 


WATSON F. 


ge... 


r careless, heedless or inattentive to tacheae 
ally y eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
ay power and lubricant losses, and ioanau- 
Se Sone gros A 
rofits not by the grace 
ROMER) CeBNS | to exist. 


Foreign Exchange 


_ Accounts of BTS, elevator operators and ph pata Pal men throughout 


| 
BLAIR 
Denes Fk. SE es, CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Sate BALd Welling KPTRTTION wel EDWARD B. BUTLER 
; BENJAMIN CARPENTER 
= : sorne, Seeeenis CLYDE RR 


-President CHARLES N 
dent 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES H. HUL 


HENR . THORNE 
EDMUND D, HULBERT CHARLES H. WACKER 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


i —_ 


Cable Transfers 


the country respectfully solicited 


yA Vice-Pres. 
ECK, Cashier 


Cashier 
VAK, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN §&. COOK. Assistant Cashier 


BURD 
. HUTCHINSON 
TCHELL 


Letters of Credit 


May 15, 1920 
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ELEVATING, CONVEYING 


and 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


For More Than 30 Years 


The Weller Manufacturing Co. has specialized in the design and con- 
struction of labor saving: machinery for handling bulk and package 
materials of all kinds and during that: time no other company has 
been so closely identified with the development of elevating and con- 
veying equipment in its special application to mill and elevator work. 


The Result of Our Experience 


is at your command. Our engineers are ready to help you solve your 
problems, either in the installation of new worl or remodeling the 
equipments you now have installed. 


Catalogue No. 30 F', showing a full line of equipment, 
will be sent on request 


WELLER MFa. GO. 


CHICAGO : 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 


NII INN INN MINN 


RUBBER. BELTING 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta PerchaéRubber-MEs(Co. 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
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‘WEBSTER 


Grain Elevator 
Machinery 


The biggest users in the world of Elevating, Con- 


veying and Transmission Machinery for’grain han- 
dling have repeatedly installed Webster Machinery. 


In smaller plants, where effective equipment is ful- 
ly as important, Webster Machinery holds the same_ 
prominent place. 


To plan new steie: 
tures, repairs or exten- 
sions without ‘investi- 


gating the Webster 
Line would seem un- 
WISE CO Na ie “ 


Our engineers are 
ready to make recom- 
mendations based upon 
your requirements. 


The WEBSTER M’F’G 
COMPANY 
TIFFIN - OHIO : a 


Offices in Chicago, New 
York and Boston. 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave DETROIT, MICH. - 
Hetanaiemecninnecicmiecaeniecte | aaa 
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= “UNCLE SAM” has’ now allowed us to reat steel a 
= and resume the manufacture of the =. 
=» CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK _ 
= which will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoop- = 
= Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from a box car = 
=— than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 = 
= Ti users who have tried it. = 
= Price . = 
S Standard - - - - $15.00 = 
= Extra Heavy - - = 17.00. Eg 
a F. O. B. Factory at 
| DETROIT = 
_ .SCOOP-TRUCK “S 
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The Supreme Courts have 
ruled against you, so why put 
off having a dust collecting sys- _ 
tem installed to prevent a dust 
explosion? It doubles the lease 
of life of your employes and 
gives you a clean elevator even 
though you never meet with a 
loss. We make dust collectors, 
but collectors alone will not pro- 
tect you. 


Write ) Me ne 
THE DAY COMPANY, ! 

Pioneers in the work. Minneapolis, Minn. fi 
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